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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  NOVEMBER,  1830. 


Art.  1.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter;  with  a  Critical 
Examination  of  his  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  William  Orine,  Author 
of  “  The  Life  of  John  Owen,  D.li.,*’  &c.  &c.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xx. 
101 1).  Price  21.r.  London,  1880. 

^IlLSE  volumes  come  before  us  under  the  affecting  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  with  none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  a  posthumous 
publication.  The  whole  work  had  passed  through  the  press, 
having  undergone  the  final  revision  of  the  lamented  Author,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  sheet  and  a  dialf,  when  his  fatal  illness  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  further  literary  exertion.  He  had  finished 
his  course,  and  this  was  the  last  of  his  labours.  In  composing 
it,  we  will  not  say  that  he  was  digging  his  ow  n  grave,  but  rather 
building  for  himself  a  monument.  Sometliing  far  better  and 
purer  than  literary  fame  was,  indeed,  the  prize  at  whicli  his  life 
was  a  perpetual  aim.  Yet,  to  have  achieved  this  honourable 
service,  and  to  be  able  to  leave  behind  so  valuable  a  benefac¬ 
tion,  might  well  afford  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  even  in  the  imme- 
diate  prospect  of  joining  that  glorious  society  of  which  the  per¬ 
fected  spirit  of  Richard  Baxter  has  long  been  a  member. 

The  memoir  before  us  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  edition  of  Baxter’s  Select  Works,  recently 
completed  in  twenty-two  volumes,  to  w'hich  it  is  designed  to  he 
prefixed.  Their  application  could  not  have  been  directed  to  a 
ntore  competent  or  suitable  person  than  the  Biographer  of 
Owen.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  memoirs  of  that  great  divine,  Mr. 
Orme  has  expressed  himself  concerning  some  points  of  Baxter’s 
character  and  conduct,  in  terms  which  shewed  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  become  his  undistinguishing  panegyrist, — that  he 
did  not  regard  him  as  either  the  soundest  theologian,  or,  in  all 
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respects,  llic  »»iealt*st  luminary  of  liis  times.  lJut,  for  this  mt 
reason,  he  was  tl»e  more  likely  to  do  justice  to  his  task  as  an 
historian  and  theological  critk*.  'I'he  natural  bias  of  a  hiojjra- 
plier  will  he  in  favour  of  the  suliject  of  his  memoir.  If  he  is  not 
designing  to  exhihit  a  caricature,  he  will,  for  the  credit  of  hh 
art,  seek  to  inakc  a  good  ])()rtrait.  Uy  familiarizing  himself 
with  tl’.e  character,  the  private  history,  and  the  writings  of  tht 
iiuliviilii.d,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  his  life,  he  naturaHr 
and  almost  inevitably  accpiires  for  his  original  the  partiality  of 
fiiend.sliip,  ami  learns  to  see  every  circumstance  through  that 
medium.  And  if  the  times  in  whicli  the  scene  of  his  narrative 
is  laid,  were  times  of  stirring  debate  and  |Kirty  contest,  the  bio- 
graplicr  will  naturally  warm  into  the  chain j)ion,  or  degenerate 
into  tile  partisan  of  the  cause  with  wliich  his  hero  is  implicated. 
On  this  account,  the  most  delightful  biography  is  seldom  just 
history.  It  may  l)e,  that,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Ou’en,  Mr.  Orinc 
discovered  somewhat  of  this  natural  partiality  in  favour  of  the 
vener.ihle  individual  witli  whom,  unhappily,  Iris  not  less  ad¬ 
mirable  conteinponny  was  occasionally  brought  into  collision. 
Vet,  in  that  work,  he  has,  upon  the  wliole,  fairly  and  correctly 
estimated  the  cluiracter  of  ihixler;  ami  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  be  has  amply  repaired  any  injustice  towards  him  witli  vvliich 
h(!  may  he  chargeable  as  the  l)iogra})her  of  Owen,  without  in* 
volving  himself  in  awkward  retractation  or  inconsistency.  The 
passage  in  his  former  wor!;,  to  w  hich  we  especially  refer,  it  may 
he  worth  while  to  transcribe. 

‘  Ikixtvr  was  a  man  of  eminriit  piety  and  indefatigable  zeal,  wlw 
lab«»iireii  hanl  t(»  make  that  which  was  criniked  straiglit,  and  to  num- 
Imt  that  whieh  w  as  wanting ;  to  reconcile  conflicting  ojiiiiions,  and  to 
harmonize  contending  spirits.  Pure  in  his  intentions,  but  often  inju¬ 
dicious  in  his  meuNures,  his  lalniurs  frtHpientlv  produced  only  disap- 
]>ointnu‘nt  and  trouble.  He  was  the  most  metaphysical  man  of  hii 
age,  constantly  employing  himself  in  making  distinctions  where  there 
w  as  no  difference,  or  in  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  most  op|)otite 
S4*ntiinents  admitted  of  the  same  explanation.  A  professed  cnemy.to 
ctintrovcTsy,  yet  iierjH'tually  engagt*d  in  it,  he  multiplied  disputes  by 
endravtmring  to  destroy  them.  He  was  neither  a  Calvinist  nor  an  Ar- 
iiiinian  ;  and  yet  at  tiini»s  lie  was  claimed  by  both.  He  w'as  neither  i 
i’hurcliuian  nor  a  Dissenter ;  but  soiuetiines  WTote  against  the  ooe» 
and  sometimes  iigainst  the  other,  till  all  parties  might  quote  him  ass# 
ad  v«KMte,  and  meet  him  as  an  enemy.  To  no  man,  perhaps,  were  the 
words  of  the  heathen  satirist  ever  more  applicable  ; 

- “  Tenet  insanahilr  vnlntts 

Scrihendi  cncoi  thes.'* 

Of  this,  he  M'cnis  to  liuve  htvn  at  times  sensible,  ns  he  frankly*^' 
kinmleilgo  that  he  hail  written  muttUudinem  tihrornm,  which  con¬ 
tained  multu  vana  et  inudliu.  lie  was  ncarlv  of  the  same  standing 
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Ihrfn ;  tis  inferior  in  learning,  but  his  equal  in  acuteness,  in  patience 

^  n'seiU’cli,  and  in  the  abundance  of  his  lal>ours . Baxter, 

though  a  most  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  put  too  much  kin^nness  of 
tfoirer  into  all  his  peaceable  proposals  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  ^vas  one 
(if  iW  main  reasons  of  their  frequent  failure.  In  promoting  love, 
while  he  always  acted  from  pure  and  upright  motives,  lie  did  not  sufli- 
ciently  study  the  principal  means  of  accomplishing  it:— Vt  amrris, 
emahilix  exto.**  *  iMem.  of  Owen,  pp.  1  ID,  120 ;  312. 

There  is  not  a  word  here,  that  is  not  strictly  just,  or  which 
unv  intelligent  admirer  of  the  character  and  works  of  this  great 
anil  good  man  would  wish  •  to  have  suppressed.  Considering 
Baxter  as  a  ptddic  man,  and  as  an  actor  of  some  prominence  in 
those  days  of  polemic  strife,  to  conceal  any  features  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  would  he  to  falsify  history,  and  to  wrong  the  memory  of 
his  contemporaries.  Nothing  is  so  unjust  as  that  spurious  can¬ 
dour  which  springs  from  favouritism,  and  which,  while  seeming 
generous  and  amiable  towarils  the  individual  whose  part  it  takes, 
overlooks  the  claims  of  others  whom  it  involves  in  tacit  asper¬ 
sion.*  In  the  volumes  before  us,  INlr.  Orme  has  given  a  second 
portrait  of  Baxter,  which  the  reader  may  like  to  compare  w’ith 
his  earlier  essay. 

*  In  the  character  of  Baxter,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  public  mnn, 
tacrevvasa  marked  delicieiicy  of  wisdom.  Had  this  been  in  propor- 
(m  to  his  knowledge,  his  ])iety,  and  his  fearlessness,  he  would  have 
bfi'o  uiieijualled  among  the  men  of  his  times.  But  in  this  respect,  he 
often  fell  far  Wlow  those  w  ho  were  greatly  liis  inferiors  in  every  other 
(|ittlity  of  mind  and  character.  His  repnMifs  and  expostulations  w'ere 
ftiqueiitly  ill-timed  and  injudicious,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
fileti  in  pnalueing  tlie  elfect  w’liich  he  w'os  most  anxious  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  many  of  his  writings  ;  not 
-is  c*»ntroversial  ones  only,  hut  even  his  practical  works,  displaying 
ftwjuent  marks  of  w'aiit  of  judgement.  This  defect  did  not  arise 
cbirrty  fn>m  the  haste  with  w'hich  he  composed.  In  those  coses  in 
»hich  he  liestow'ed  most  lalsnir,  w'e  are  furnished  with  the  greatest 
pniofii  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  do  not  always  go  together  ;  and  in 
‘ht  conduct  of  great  public  measures,  he  was  guilty  of  the  greatest 
Wiindcrs. 

‘  This  feature  of  his  mind  fully  accounts  for  that  want  of  consistency 
^hidi  is  so  remarkable  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct.  It  did  not  arise 
timidity,  fnmi  the  four  of  giving  offence,  or  from  the  desire  of  hu- 
applause.  None  of  these  dispositions  had  any  ])lace  in  the  soul 
^  Baxter.  On  the  contrary,  his  would  have  hwn  a  snuxither  and 


*  DiHldridgc,  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  says  of  Baxter,  that  *  one 
imagine  that  (iod  raised  him  up  to  disgrace  and  condemn  his 
a  compliment  that  turns  out  an  invective. 
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more  plcn&int  part,  had  he  acted  decidedly  with  either  of  tJie  t^vogreit 
)>rofeH.sioiis  who  lM»th  claitiietl  him,  and  U>th  diHOwm^l  him.  VroM 
lhi.s  want  of  judgement,  in  the  ^rand  stripj^le  fi>r  Noncoufonaiu 
what  he  hnilt  up  with  one  hand,  he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  lU 
liiat  opp<ised  the  church,  and  then  turiuHl  round  and  oppos<^ 
hrelhreii  lie  ohjected  to  conformity,  and  yet  conformed;  he 
from  the  estahliahnicnt,  and  yet  held  staled  coinnninion  with  it;  he 
d<vliiu‘d  a  hishopric,  and  heojTod  for  a  cnnicy.  He  wrote  htwks  which 
made  niaiiv  dissenters,  and  yet  was  always  nn^^ry  with  thirse  who  dti- 
m  nted.  He  <leeided  where  he  ou;:ht  to  have  hesitated,  and  hesitated 
where  he  should  have  decidinl.  P<issesstHl  of  a  tirnniesa  of  character 
which  nothin^  could  subdue,  he  was  yet  often  turned  aside  from  hit 
pur|H)He  h»r  a  time  hy  a  tritliiig  dilliculty,  and  frequently  lust  hiiiselt 
III  mists  of  his  own  ereatin*^.’ 

‘  In  Baxter,  there  was  a  guileless  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  a 
at rai;;ht forward  earnestness  in  prosecutin'^  it,  which  prevented  his  at- 
tendinj;  to  those  minor  circumstances  of  manner  and  incthiMl  that  often 
comj)lelely  frustrated  the  object  of  his  str«>nj;cst  desire.  Demred  hr 
the  j)urit  y  of  his  own  principles  and  aims,  he  often  exptH'ted  too  muck 
from  others  ;  and  \vas  ill  ]>repared  for  the  reception  and  opjxjsition 
which  he  experienced.  ('oiiHdent  in  the  correctness  <»f  hiso\ni  opinions 
on  some  important  points,  and  desirous  of  indueinj;  all  men  tt»  imbrwc 
them,  he  over-estimated  the  strenjith  of  principles  in  others,  and  mode¬ 
rated  tlie  dithculties  which  (d»strncted  the  jsro^ress  of  his  scheinea.  Ii 
\  arious  respects,  he  was  horn  before  his  lime  ;  and  was  therefore  im¬ 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  His  schemes  of  le- 
coneiiiation,  eatliolie  communion,  and  general  philanthropy,  which  well' 
ihM'Uicd  I'topiuii  hy  many,  have  survived  the  opposition  which  they 
liien  experienced,  are  no  longer  regarded  us  visionary  s|)eculations,  and 
are  destined  to  enjoy  a  still  greater  measure  of  aj)probation  in  the  ago 
to  come.'  \’ol.  II.  pp.  47B — 17^‘ 

‘Among  his  contemporaries,  there  were  men  of  equ  id  talents  of 
more  amiiihle  dispositions,  and  of  greater  learning.  Hut  there  was  no 
man  in  whom  there  apiH'ars  to  have  bi‘en  so  little  of  earth,  and  » 
much  of  heaven  ;  so  small  a  |H>rtiun  of  the  alloy  of  humanity,  and  10 
large  a  portion  of  all  that  is  celestial.  He  felt  scarcely  any  «f  the  it* 
traction  of  this  world,  hut  felt  and  manifested  the  most  powerftlif* 
fuiity  for  the  world  to  i*ome.  »  ' 

‘  The  strength  and  o|>eration  of  this  principle  appeared  in  all  thf 
workings  of  his  mind,  and  in  every  |)art  of  his  jwrsoiiul  conduct 'ti  » 
I'lirislian.  It  was  manifested  in  the  intense  ardour  of  his  feal,  acd 
the  burning  fervour  of  his  preaching.  It  was  disi)hm‘d  in  his  triumpl* 
over  the  weakness  and  intirmities  of  his  diseased  body  ;  in  his 
riority  to  the  hlaiulishmcnts  and  charities  of  life,  when  they  interfw 
with  his  work ;  and  in  his  equal  regardlessness  t»f  shame  and  suffering. 
re\^*:ird  or  honour,  wliere  the  service  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  wen* 
I'oni'erneil. 


‘  Influenced  by  this  principle,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ftrT^»  ^ 
chock  what  he  considered  its  wild  career.  lie  n*proved  (■romwen; 
ex|>ostnlated  ivith  Charles:  and  dared  the  frown  of  l)oth.  The 
ir.otive  induced  him  to  abstain  from  inarri.age,  while  his  work  claimed 
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lU  his  attention.  To  liini,  a  bishopric  had  no  charina,  and  a  prison  no 
when  he  oonld  not  enjoy  the  one  with  a  ptHnl  conscience,  and 
wts  doomed  to  t lie  other  for  conscience’  sake.  He  kUkkI  unappalled 
before  the  bar  of  Jefferies,  listening  with  composure  to  bis  ribaldry  ; 
ukI  would  have  f^one  to  the  gibbet  or  the  stake  without  a  inuriimi*  or 

complaint. 

‘His  very  imprudences  seem  to  have  arisi'n  from  the  excess  in 
irhich,  compan'd  wnth  others,  this  principle  existetl  in  him*  He 
ifems  scarcely  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  prudence  ; 
ind,  in  so  far  as  it  is  allied  to  worldly  wisdom,  he  certainly  knew  it 
not  To  him,  conscience  and  the  law  of  God  were  the  rule  of  duly  ; 
not  utility,  or  the  hojx'  of  success.  There  was  no  possibility  of  inHu- 
ciidng  him  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  t>r  by  the  fear  of  disappointment. 
C’onM'quences  seldom  entered  into  his  calculations.  He  wonbl  not  be 
drterred  from  prc*aching  a  sermon,  from  writing  a  IkhJc,  or  making  a 
qiefch,  if  duty  seemed  to  require,  by  all  the  entriMities  of  his  brethren, 
•r  the  tlireutei lings  of  his  enemies.  The  favour  and  the  power  of  God 
hf  alone  regarded,  and  by  their  irresistible  infl lienee  he  was  carried 
Wlfssly  onward  to  eternity.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  509,  510. 

In  portraying  the  character  of  an  individual,  it  i.s  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked,  that,  like  the  countenance,  it  undergoes  not 
merely  changes  of  aspect,  but  more  essential  modifications  at 
ilifferent  stages  of  life.  Baxter,  like  other  good  men,  altered 
with  years,  and  mellowed  into  wisdom ;  and  young  Baxter  and 
old  Baxter,  though  closely  related,  were  not  quite  the  same. 
Zeal,  disinterestedness,  warmth  of  heart,  and  intrepidity,  were,  as 
well  as  fervent  piety,  the  fixed  and  unchanging  traits  of  his 
moral  character  ;  hut,  of  ‘  the  notable  changes  ’  which  his  mind 
underwent  as  he  grew  in  years  and  experience,  he  has  himself 
given  u  most  ingenuous  and  instructive  account  in  his  own  au¬ 
tobiographical  memoir.  One  main  object  which  he  had  in 
Jrawing  it  up,  was,  that  ‘  young  Christians  may  he  warned  by 
‘  the  mistakes  and  failings  of  ’  his  ‘  unriper  times,  to  learn  in 
‘  patience,  live  in  watchfulness,  and  not  be  fierce  uiid  proudly 
‘coufident  in  their  first  conceptions;  to  reverence  ripe,  ex- 
‘perienced  age,  and  to  beware  of  taking  such  for  their  chief 
‘guides,  as  have  nothing  but  immature  and  inexperienced  judge- 
‘ments  with  fervent  affections  and  free  and  confident  expres- 
‘  sions.*  Tills  interesting  review  of  his  opinions  and  writings, 

‘  leans,*  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  ‘  to  the  side  of  severiw,  rather 
‘  than  of  leniency,  and  presents  so  amiable  a  view  oi  the  Au- 
‘  thor  s  character,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  esteem  and  ad- 
\  miration.*  Still,  it  would  defeat  the  Writer’s  object  altogether, 

it  should  lead  us,  out  of  compliment  to  his  virtues,  to  reject 
Ws  own  explanation  and  qualification  of  his  early  opinions,  and 
1®  shut  our  eyes  to  defects  of  which  he  lived  to  be  himself  sen¬ 
sible. 
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As  a  writer,  Baxter  w  as  beyond  comparison  the  most  Toiowj. 
nous  of  his  contemporaries. 

‘  Those  who  have  Ihhmi  ncquaintcd  only  with  what  are  cnlW  hh 
j»raeliciil  or  spiritual  a  ritinixs,  form  no  corrt*et  estimate  of  the  exU*Qt 
of  his  Works.  These  form  twenty-two  volumes  oetavo,  in  the  present 
edition  ;  and  yet  they  are  hut  a  small  ]H»rtioii  of  what  he  wniU*.  ']%* 
iM’st  method  of  formini;  a  c'orrect  tipinion  of  llaxter’K  lalmurs  from  thf 
press,  is  by  comparing  them  with  some  of  his  brethren,  who  wrote t 
prrat  deal.  The  works  of  Bishop  Ball  amount  to  ten  voluim  ot. 
tavo  ;  IdphtbM»t’s  extend  t(»  thirteen  ;  Jeremy  Taylor’s  to  fifteen  ;  Dr. 
Goodwin’s  w'ould  make  about  twenty;  Dr.  ()wen’s  extend  to  twentv- 
eipht  ;  Biehard  Baxter’s,  if  printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could  not  bi» 
comprisial  in  less  than  sixtif  V(dumes,  makinp  more  than  from  thirty  to 
forty  tlMMisaud  closely  printed  octavo  pages  !  ’ 

.4. 

(^n  this  mass  of  writing,  Baxter  was  employed  from  the  vfxr 
1G  B),  the  date  '^f  his  first  publication,  till  near  the  time  of  hi? 
death,  in  I  GDI  ;  a  period  of  forty-four  years.  Mr.  Orme,  mei- 
surifig  what  may  he  done  hy  liis  own  powers  of  industry,  tp- 
marks,  that  this  space  would  have  been  amply  sufTiciertt  to 
cualde  Baxter  to  produce  all  his  works  with  ease,  Iiad  he  been 
engaged  in  no  other  occupation.  But  his  labours  as  a 
ter,  and  his  other  ]niblie  avoeations,  formed  for  many  years  bu 
chief  employment ;  and  he  speaks  of  writing  as  a  kind  of  re^ 
creation.  The  most  extraordinary  eircumStance,  however, 
that  it  was  the  recreation,  not  of  a  man  in  vigorous  health,  Iwt 
of  one  who  had  througli  life  to  coiileud  against  a  sickly  con- 
.stitution  and  diseased  frame.  M  hat  must  liave  been  the  native 
energy  of  a  mind  that  could  thus  maintain  its  independence  of 
a  *  body  of  death,' — hear  up  against  almost  constant  pain  Nfilh* 
out  any  diminution  of  its  activity,  and  preserve,  if  not  an  even¬ 
ness  of  temper,  a  serene  elevation  of  spirit  in  the  fiery  clement 
of  physical  suflering ! 

The  subjects  on  whiclt  Baxter  wrote,  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  philosophy.  ‘  To  say  he  was  master  of  any  subject,, 
remarks  Mr.  Orme,  ‘  would  be  too  much  ;  hut  he  must  be  ver) 
‘  wise,  or  very  stupid,  to  whom  Baxter  can  impart  no  iiistruc- 
‘  tion. 

‘  Few  men,  porliaps,  bav’o  bad  greater  command  of  tbeir  knowkdgei 
or  of  tbe  pnwer  of  conveying  it,  than  Baxter.  He  appears  to 
read  overythiim  relating  to  bis  own  profession,  and  tobavc  remomberw 
all  be  read.  The  fathers  and  schoolmen,  the  doctors  and  reformcTt « 
all  ages  and  countries,  seem  to  have  l)oen  ns  familiar  to  him  ns  the  tl* 
nbalH't  of  his  nntiv’c  tongue.  He  rarely  makes  a  parade  of  hfs 
ledgi',  hut  he  never  fails  to  convince  that  he  vvns  wxdl  noqunintfd 
most  that  liad  bi*en  written  on  the  subject  he  discusses.  His 
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seltloin  tlic  mmtuke»  of  itruonince.  IK*  laboured  to  derive  his 
kiH»w’ltHle‘  1**“*'^  fountains  of  information  ;  anil  ciMisidoriii^t  that  ho 
ImJ  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  the  ilefects  of  it 
ven  rarely  appinir.  Such  an  education  inijfht  have  given  nuiro!  cor- 
i«ctTM*ss,  but  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  vigour  of  his  mind.*  . 

‘  The  style  of  Baxter  is  considenibly  diversified.  It  is  i>t'len  inoor- 
rfct,  rugged,  and  inhariuouious,  abounding  in  j)arcntlK*ses  and  digres- 
jions,  and  enfeebled  by  expansion.  It  is  happiest  when  it  is  divesUal 
rnlirelv  of  a  controversial  character,  and  the  subject  relates  to  tlio 
great  interests  of  salvation  and  charity.  It  then  Hons  with  a  copious* 
DCS  and  purity  to  which  there  is  nothing  superior  in  tlie  language  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  vigorous  conceptions  of  his  mind  are  then  con* 
le^fd  in  a  corresponding  energy  of  expression  ;  so  that  the  reader  is 
orriod  along  >vith  a  breathless  impetuosity,  w'hich  he  finds  it  iuiiMM* 
sible  to  resist.  Baxter  knew  nothing  of  that  vice  of  learning  which 
Baoin  so  beautifully  dcscrilk's,  as  consisting  “  more  in  hunting  after 
vurds  tlian  matter ;  more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the 
round  and  clean  a>m])osition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet  fulling  of 
the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illustration  with  trojws  and  figures, 
than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argu¬ 
ment,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgement."  Baxter  was  superior 
to  all  this.  Truth,  in  all  its  majesty  and  infinite  importance,  alone  oc- 
enpied  the  tlironc  of  his  spirit,  and  dictated  the  forms  in  which  its 
Toicc  should  be  uttered.  And  when  it  s^wke,  it  was  in  language  diJ 
rincly  suited  to  its  nature,  never  distracting  by  its  turpjidness,  or  dis- 
fjtisting  by  its  regularity.  He  could  be  awful  or  gentle,  pathetic  or 
pnngi‘nt,  at  pleasure ;  always  suiting  his  words  to  his  thoughts,  and 
difiiolving  his  audience  in  tenderness,  or  overwhelming  them  with 
terror,  os  heaven  or  hell,  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  or  the  w^rath  to  come, 
was  the  topic  of  discourse.  It  may  confidently  be  athrmed,  that  from 
hi  author  of  the  period  could  a  greater  selection  of  beautiful  pas* 
sigcs  of  didactic,  hortatory,  and  consolatory  writings  l)c  made.* 

Voi.  II.  pp;4<;7— 470. 


These  remarks,  so  full  of  discrimination,  so  admir.ably  jusf, 
and  discovering  so  perfect  an  acquaintance  with  ibe  writings  of 
Baxter,  will  slicw  how  peculiarly  fitted  Mr.  Orme  was  for  tho 
task  confided  to  him.  To  write  the  life  of  Baxter,  fo  render  it 
an  amusing  piece  of  biography,  or  to  seize  the  occasion  of'es-* 
Mving  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  would  have  been  an 
fasyaiul  straight-forward  ta.sk,  which  many  persons  miglit  have 
found  ready  to  undertake,  and  competent  to  execute. 
J^ithcy,  for  instance,  the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  biographers, 
^oukl  have  made  something  better  of  a  life  of  Baxter,  than  of 
a  life  of  cither  Bunyan  or  Wesley;  and  the  Nonconformist 
Father  would  have  come  out  of  his  plastic  hands,  somewhat 
nearer  to  a  model,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  likeness  and  of 
l^iatoric  truth.  Or  an  entertaining  memoir  of  the  times  might 
W  been  got  up  by  any  practised  literary  craftsman,  without 
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the  trouble  of  reading  a  page  of  Baxter  s  works.  But  ‘  a  cri- 
*  tical  examination  of  his  writings/  such  as  Mr.  Ornie  has  heit 
given  ns,  required  an  extent  of  bibliographical  information,  t 
range  of  theologrcnl  reading,  and  a  eori'ectness  of  judgement 
which  could  not  have  l)cen  easily  found  so  happily  united  til 
any  other  individual.  And  as  this  formed  the  most  arduous 
part  of  his  task,  so,  it  is  the  most  valuable  feature  of  Mr. 
Urine’s  performance. 

To  general  readers,  however,  tlie  first  volume,  conipriiin^ 
the  history  of  Baxter’s  life  and  times,  will  of  course  be  the 
most  interesting.  In  this,  Mr.  Urine  has  very  properly  made 
extensive  use  of  tlie  invaluable  autobiographical  memoir.  Ki. 
chard  Baxter  was  horn  at  Bowlon,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  I2ib 
of  November,  IGlo.  llis  father  was  a  small  freeholder  in  tliit 
county ;  and  to  his  instructions  and  example,  Richard  was  in- 
dehted  for  his  first  religious  convictions.  His  early  education 
was  very  imperfectly  conducted.  From  six  to  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  placed  under  the  four  successive  curates  of  the  parhh 
in  which  his  inalernal  grandfather  resided,  two  of  whom  never 
preached,  and  the  other  two,  who  had  a  little  more  learning, 
drank  themselves  to  beggary,  and  then  dccamjied.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  sent  to  the  Free-school  at  Wroxeter,  then  under  a 
Mr.  John  Uwen ;  and  to  him,  Baxter  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
his  classical  instruction.  Having  determined  upon  devoting 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  commenced  a  course  of  theological 
study  under  the  niinistei*  of  Wroxeter ;  but  he  was  shortly  af- 
terwards  attacked  with  alarming  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease, 
which  continued  to  distress  him  for  two  years,  and  powerfully 
tended  to  deepen  his  religious  feelings.  The  broken  stale  of 
his  health,  the  irregularity  of  his  education,  and  his  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  any  university,  materially  interfered  with  his  pro- 
ticiency  in  the  learned  languages,  and  occasioned  his  lasting  re¬ 
grets.  Of  Hebrew  ,  he  scarcely  knew  anything ;  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  either  Greek  or  Latin  was  far  from  profound;  of 
mathematics,  he  knew  nothing,  and  had  no  taste  for  tliem;  but 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  and  his 
love  of  the  niceties  of  scholastic  casuistry  plunged  him  very 
early  into  the  study  of  controversial  divinity.  *  Aquinas, 
‘  Scotus,  Diirandus,  Ockham,  and  their  disciples,  were  the 
‘  teachers  from  whom  he  acquired  no  small  portion  of  thsl 
‘  acuteness  for  which  he  became  so  distinguished  as  a  polemic, 
‘  and  of  that  logomachy  by  wliich  most  of  his  writings  are 
*  more  or  less  deformed.* 

'  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Anthony  Wood,  inquiring  w’hetlier  he  was 
an  Oxonian,  Baxter  replied  with  l)oautiful  and  liignitietl  simplicitf 
“  As  to  myself,  my  faults  are  no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  I 
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of  nono ;  1  hiwc  littlo  but  whatl  had  out  of  books,  and  incrnisidoniblr 
irliis  of  c*>uiitry  tutors.  Weakness  nod.]Mun  helped  m«  to  study  how 
ui  die ;  that  set  me  on*  studying,  how  to  live  ;  aud  that  on  studying 
tbe  doctrine  from  which  1  must  fetch  my  motives  and  comforts.  Ihv 
^iiing  with  necessities,  1  proceeded  \ntn  degrees,  and  now  am  gt)iiig 
to  SOI*  lluit  for  whicli  I  have  lived  and  studied.”  *  Vol.  1.  p.  1 1. 

The  regrets  which  he  felt  at  being  debarred  from  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  honours  of  a  university  education,  he  has  expressed 
with  a  great  degree  of  feeling,  if  not  with  the  highest  poetical 
elegance,  in  his  poems ;  a  portion  of  his  WTitings  with  which  few 
even  of  his  admirers  have  hitlierto  been  familiar.  We  arc  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Montgomery  for  having  vindicated  and  illustrated 
the  long  dormant  claims  of  Baxter  to  rank  among  the  Christian 
poets  of  England.  There  is  a  small  volume  of  “Poetical  Frag¬ 
ments,”  (first  published  in  1()81,)  which  the  competent  judgment 
of  that  exquisite  critic  has  characterised  as  ‘  inestimable  for  its 
‘  piety,  and  far  above  mediocrity  in  many  passages  of  its  ])oe- 
‘  try.’  ‘  The  longest  piece,  entitled,  “  Love  breathing  thanks  and 

*  praise,”  contains  his  spiritual  autobiography,  from  the  earliest 
‘impressions  made  upon  his  conscience  by  Divine  truth,  to  the 

*  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par- 
‘  liament.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  all  the  other  minor  pieces,  he 
‘  speaks  the  language  of  a  minute  self-observer,  and  tells  the 

*  expression  of  his  own  heart  in  strains  which  never  lack  fer- 
‘vency,  nor  indeed  eloquence,  however  unapt  in  the  art  of  turn- 
‘ing  tuneful  periods  in  rhyme  the  Author  may  occasionally  be 
‘found*.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Pope  had  not  yet 
‘  tuned  the  English  tongue  ;*  and  with  the  versifiers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Author  of  the  following  lines  would 
not  have  needed  to  fear  comparison. 

‘  Thy  methods  crossed  my  ways  :  my  young  desire 
To  academic  glory  did  aspire. 

F;iin  I ’d  have  sat  in  such  a  nurse's  lap. 

Where  I  might  long  have  had  a  sluggard's  nap. 

Or  have  been  dandled  on  her  reverend  knees,  [  ! 

And  known  by  honoured  titles  and  degrees ; 

And  tlicre  have  spent  the  flower  of  my  days 
In  soiiring  in  the  air  of  human  praise. 

V'ea,  and  I  thought  it  needful  to  thy  ends, 

To  make  the  prejudici*d  world  my  friends  ; 

That  so,  my  praise  might  go  before  thy  grace ^ 

Pnqiaring  men  thy  message  to  embrace ; 


^  *  ^Ioiitgomor}'’s  Christian  Poet,  p.  29.5  ;  a  volume  which  should  be 
Jn  thr  ]>osscssion  of  every  lover  of  sacred  poetry. 
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Also  my  work  and  othct'  to  adoni. 

And  to  avoid  profane  contempt  and  scorn. 

But  these  were  imt  thy  tlicughts  ;  thou  didst  forcscH* 

That  such  a  cimrse  would  not  Ik*  best  for  me : 

'I'hoii  niad’st  me  know  that  men's  contempt  and  sconi 
Is  such  a  cn)ss  as  must  l)e  daily  Imriic. 

‘  I\Iy  youthful  pride  and  ftdly  now  I  see, 

That  jjrudj'cd  for  want  of  titles  and  dei^rcc  ; 

That  l)lushed  witli  shame  when  this  defect  was  known. 

And  an  inijlorious  name  could  liardly  own. 

Forgive  this  pride,  and  break  the  serj>ont’s  brain  ; 

Pluck  up  tlie  poisonous  root,  till  none  remain. 

Honours  are  shadtnvs,  which  from  seekers  fly. 

But  f(»llow  after  those  who  them  deny. 

I  bnnight  m>ne  with  me  to  the  work  ;  but  there 
1  found  mon‘  than  1  easily  could  bear. 

Although  thou  W(Mild'st  not  give  me  what  I  would. 

Thou  gavest  me  the  promised  hundred-fold. 

O  my  dear  (nal !  how  precious  is  thy  love  ! 

Thy  ways,  not  ours,  lead  to  the  joys  above.' 

lliesc  lines  are  introduced  by  Mr.  Ormo,  as  illustrative  of 
Baxter’s  feelings  on  a  review  of  his  early  life.  In  the  second 
volume,  some  further  extracts  are  given  from  this  iutercstiog 
and  rare  work,  which  we  should  he  tempted  to  cite,  had  they 
not  already  been  given,  for  the  most  part,  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
in  the  Christian  IWt.  I’hough  abounding  with  the  faults  of 
the  metaphysical  |)octs,  among  whom  Baxter  may  he  ranked, 
they  are  inlorsj>ersed  with  flashes  of  real  poetical  genius.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  shall  oidy  transcribe  two  or  three  stanzas^ 
from  the  poem  entitled,  ‘  The  Resolution.* 

*  Must  I  ho  driven  from  my  books  ? 

From  htmsc,  and  goods,  and  dourest  frieiuls  } 

One  of  tby  sweet  and  gracious  looks, 

For  in<»rc  than  this  will  make  amends. 

The  world’s  thy  Uiok  :  there  I  can  read  < 

Thy  pnver,  wisdom,  and  thy  love  ;  » * 

And  thence  ascend  by  faith,  ;uid  feed 
I ’jam  the  better  things  above. 

*  As  for  my  house,  it  was  my  tent, 

W  hile  there  I  waited  on  tby  Hock : 

That  work  is  done  ;  that  time  is  spent : 

There  neither  was  my  home  nor  stock. 

W’uuhl  I  in  all  my  journey  have 

Still  the  same  inn  and  furniture.^  ,  |  , 

Or  ease  and  pleasant  dwellings  crave,  .  , 

Forgetting  what  thy  saints  endure  ? 
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*  My  Lord  had  taught  mu  how  to  want 
I  A  place  whurein  to  nut  iny  head : 

\  While  He  is  mine,  I’ll  l)C  content, 

\  To  beg  or  hick  iny  daily  bread.  » 

Ilotiven  is  niy  roof,  earth  is  niy  floor ; 

Thy  love  can  ki*ep  ino  dry  niiJ  warm  : 

I  ('hrist  and  thy  bonnty  arc  my  store ; 

Thy  angels  guard  me  from  all  harm. 

‘  As  for  my  friends,  they  are  not  lost : 

The  several  vessels  of  thy  fleet, 

Tliough  parted  now,  by  tempests  tost, 

\  Shall  safely  in  tlie  haven  nH*et. 

i  Still  we  are  centred  all  in  Thee  ; 

\  Members,  tho’  distant,  of  one  head  ; 

!  In  the  same  family  we  be. 

By  the  same  faith  and  Spirit  led. 

\  *  Before  thy  throne  we  daily  meet. 

As  jovnt  petitioners  to  Thee : 

I  In  spirit  we  each  other  gri'et, 

\  And  shall  again  each  other  sec. 

The  heavenly  hosts,  world  without  end, 

Shall  lie  my  company  above  ; 

‘  And  Thou  my  best  and  surest  friend. 

Who  shall  divide  me  from  thy  love  ?  * 

j  That  Baxter  was  in  feeling  and  in  imagination  a  poet,  is 
I  testified  by  his  prose  writings,  which,  as  Mr.  Ornie  justly 

remarks,  are  full  of  an  eloquence  horilering  upon  poetry.  From 
no  writer  of  the  age,  not  excepting  Taylor  himself^  might  so 
many  passages  he  extracted,  exquisite  for  their  pathos  and 
tenderness.  His  language  is  often  remarkable  foritschaste- 
ncss,  and  even  for  its. rhythm,  and  might  easily  be  converted 
■  into  beautiful  verse.  Baxter  had  not  only  an  ear  for  versi¬ 
fication,  hut  was  fond  of  music.  ‘  For  myself,’  he  says,  ‘  I 
‘confess  that  harmony  and  melody  arc  the  pleasure  and  cleva- 
‘lion  of  my  soul.*  flis  religion  was  a  religion  of  enjoyment. 
Of  low  spirits  or  nervous  depression,  notwithstanding  all  his 
fiodily  sufferings  and  outward  trials,  he  knew  nothing.  *  The 
‘  pulse  of  the  Christian  life,’  remarks  his  Biographer,  ‘  ever 
‘beat  most  vigorously  in  his  veins.*  He  had,  in  fact,  ‘entered 
‘  into  that  rest  *  which  he  described  so  well,  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  which  he  anticipated  with  so  much  joy. 

llie  reference  we  have  been  led  to  make  to  our  metaphysical 
poets,  such  as  Donne  and  More,  Cowley  and  (Juarles,  will  shew 
that  tliere  was  nothing  singular  in  Baxter’s  fondness  for  the  ap¬ 
parently  incompatible  pursuits,  poetry  and  metaphysical  ihe- 
®^ogy.  It  might  he  thought  fanciful  to  attempt,  to  make  out 
aflinity  liclw’cen  them ;  yet,  if  metaphysics  he  the  study  of 
^^'nid,  of  essences  and  abstractions,  of  qualities  and  properties, 
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«'i  sort  of  intellectual  anatomy,  it  is  obvious  that  poetry 
almost  be  reckoned  a  seventh  species.  And  certainly,  the 
schoolmen  themselves  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  genius 
and  ardent  imagination,  who,  in  weaving  the  web  of  their  own 
sijbtilties,  were  employing  their  inventive,  more  than  their  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  their  ingenuity  more  than  their  judgement. 
'Fheir  philosophy  w  as  but  another  species  of  Gothic  architecture, 
in  winch  intricacy  and  curious  elaboration  and  fanListic  contra* 
dictions,  such  as  the  pointed  arch,  arc  blended  with  all  that  is 
solemn  and  imposing. 

But  to  return  to  the  narrative.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  young 
Baxter  was  advised  by  Mr.  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council 
at  Ludlow,  under  whose  tuition  he  had  for  some  time  been 
placed,  to  ‘  give  up  his  design  and  preparation  for  the  ministry, 

‘  and  try  his  fortune  at  court.*  It  is  probable,  that  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health  might  have  inclined  his  parents  to  favour 
this  strange  project,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  mind. 
Whatever  were  their  views,  being  furnished  by  his  tutor  with 
an  introduction  to  Sir  Henry  Newport,  master  of  the  revels,  to  | 
liondon  Uichard  came,  and  spent  about  a  month  at  Whitehall. 
His  mother’s  illness  hastened  his  return,  but  not  before  he  had 
bi'comc  suHicienlly  tired  and  disgusted  of  a  town  life,  and  of 
the  profligacy  of  the  court,  to  renounce  all  idea  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  employment  in  that  line.  He  now  resumed  hb 
former  plans.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  l(k38,  that  we 
find  him  accepting  the  oflice  of  head-master  to  a  school  at 
Dudley,  upon  which  title  he  appears  to  have  l)een  ordained  by 
Bishop  'i'hnrnborough,  without  sustaining  any  pastoral  rcU- 
lion.  His  main  inducement,  indeed,  lor  accepting  the  situation, 
was,  that  it  would  utl'oid  him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  ia 
some  de.'^titute  places,  without  involving  any  cure,  an  office 
which  he  was  then  indisposed  to  occupy.  In  the  church  of 
Dudley,  he  preached  his  first  public  sermon ;  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there  about  a  year,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  assistant  to  the  minister  at  Bridgenortli,  wlncli  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  accept.  While  he  was  labouring  in  this  situation, 
the  absurd  and  iniquitous  Kt  cceiera  oath,  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  ItilO,  first  put  him  upon  examining  more  tho¬ 
roughly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  the  claims  of  that  epb- 
copacy,  tlic  yoke  of  which  he  began  to  feel  so  insupportable. 
The  result  of  his  researches  was  a  settled  coDviction,  that  Hho 
‘  English  episcopacy  is  a  totally  diilercnt  thing  from  the  primi- 
‘  live,  that  it  had  corrupted  the  churches  and  the  ministry,  vad 
*  destroyed  all  Christian  discipline.*  ^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  tliis  same  year  (1(>40),  that  Bai* 
ter  received  an  invitation  from  tlic  town  of  Kidderminster  to 
become  their  lecturer.  He  continued  there  in  the  first  instance 
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jbr  about  two  years,  when  tlie  civil  wnrs  drove  him  away.  Af¬ 
ter  an  interval  of  several  years,  he  returned,  and  spent  in  the 
iiscimrije  of  his  pastoral  duties  in  that  town,  fourteen  of  the 
happirst  years  of  his  life.  His  attachment  to  Kidderminster 
remained  tiuouoh  all  the  changes  of  his  subsequent  life.  It 
was  there,  he  tells  us,  he  made 

*  - his  best  and  longest  stay. 

And  bore  the  beat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

INIercies  grew  thicker  there  than  summer  flowers  ; 

They  over-numbered  my  days  and  hours. 

'rbere  was  my  dearest  dock  and  s})ecial  charge.* 

For  some  time  after  he  was  first  driven  away  from  Kidderminster, 
Baxter  oiiiciuted  as  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  the  Parliamentary 
army.  Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  patriotic  than  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  accept  of  the  post,  in  tlie  hope 
of  contributing  to  stem  the  tide  of  scctarism  and  wliat  would 
DOW  be  called  radicalism;  but  his  well-meant  and  somewhat 
Quixotic  exertions,  Mr.  Ornie  remarks,  *  were  like  attempts  to 

*  clieck  a  volcano  by  throwing  stones  into  the  crater.'  San* 
^ine,  disputatious,  and  indiscreet,  but  intrepid,  indefatigable, 
and  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  Master,  he  made  more 
enemies  than  converts,  and,  whatever  good  he  efi'ected  by  his 
preaching,  failed  entirely  of  his  main  object.  His  se|)aration 
from  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  up  of  his  health, 
was,  as  he  afterwards  deemed  it,  ‘  a  mercy  *  to  himself,  for  his 
life  might  have  been  endangered  bv  his  controversial  heroism.  > 

*  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  w’hich  he  spent  in  the  army, 
ind  chiefly  when  laid  aside  by  severe  illness,  he  wrote,  though  they 
were  not  then  published,  his  “  Aphorisms  of  Justification,**  and  his 
“  Saint’s  Host.”  The  latter  work  cliiefly  occupied  his  thoughts  and  his 
pen,  though  the  other  appeared  first.  His  disputes  with  the  antino- 
miaii  soldiers  led  to  his  Aphorisms,  while  his  labours  and  uiflictiuiis 
pnxluctd  his  meditations  on  “  The  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest."  A  work 
bepiu  and  finished  iu  tliese  circumstances,  might  be  supjKiscd  to  be* 
tray  traces  of  baste  and  crudeness  ;  but  of  this,  such  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  case.  It  discovers  the  maturity  and  elevation  of  mind  to 
wnich  he  had  even  then  risen  ;  and  had  he  never  written  more,  it 
Would  have  stamped  his  character,  as  one  of  the  most  devotional  and 
most  eloquent  men  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  age.*  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

In  this  work,  Baxter  himself  afterwards  detected  the  marks 
of  immaturity.  Although  he  found  little  in  substance,  on  a  re^ 
view  of  his  writings,  from  which  his  riper  judgement  difiOmd, 
y®ti  he  says,  ‘  in  my  “  Aphorisms  "  and  “  Saint's  Rest,"  which 
‘  •ere  my  first  writings,  I  find  some  few  unmeet  expressions, 

*  *nd  one  common  infirmity.  I  |>erceive  that  I  put  off  matters 
‘  with  some  kind  of  confidence,  as  if  I  had  done  something  new 
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'  or  nwre  than  onlinary  in  them,  when,  upon  mature  reviews,  1  ^  = 
‘  find  that  1  said  not  lialf  which  the  subject  did  require;  tk,  ! 

‘  e,  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants  and  of  justification,  but  :  ^ 

‘  especially  about  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  tbf  I  I 
‘  second  part  of  tlie  “  Saint’s  Ucst.”*  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  I 
work  was  written  under  ciicuinstanccs  the  host  adapted  to  de-  I 
velop  tlie  natural  vigour  and  richness  of  his  mind;  and  it  ischa.  S 
racterized  by  all  the  freshness  and  unction  which  his  being 
tlirown  upon  his  own  resources,  while  apparently  on  the  very 
brink  t)f  eternity,  was  adapted  to  inij)art.  ‘  i  he  marginal  ci- 
‘  Uitions,’  he  says,  ‘  I  put  in  after  1  came  home  to  my  books;  but 
*  almost  all  tlie  bot)k  was  written  when  I  had  no  book  but  g 
‘  Bible  and  (\nicordanet‘ ;  and  1  found  that  tlie  transcript  of  the 

‘  heart  hath  the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others.’  ’fhe 
first  edition  was  published  in  l(vl9.  It  had  reached  the  ninth  | 
in 

Mr.  Oi  •me  devotes  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Memoir  to'an  | 
abstract  and  examination  of  Baxter’s  account  of  the  state  of 
ndf^ious  parties  at  this  ])criod.  9'his  we  must  pass  over,  though 
full  of  iiiterestiuiT  matter  «and  valuable  observation,  because  it 
would  tempt  us  iuto  comments  too  extensive  for  oiir  present  lu 
inits.  l^pon  some  few  points,  where  Baxter  and  bis  Biogn* 
]>bcr  difl'er,  we  mi^lit  be  inclined  to  adopt  a  middle  view,  and 
to  differ  a  little  from  both.  Of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  for  instance, 

Mr.  Ormc  is  disposed  to  be  the  ])anegyrist,  charging  Baxter 
with  not  iimlerstanding  him.  *  The  man  who  was  feared  by 
‘  Cromwell,  hated  by  Charles,  and  praised  by  Milton,  could 
‘  not,’  be  remarks,  ‘  have  lieen  a  silly  fanatic  or  an  unprincipled 
‘  knave.’  Nor  docs  Baxter  represent  biiii  as  either.  But  that 
be  was  an  enthusiast,  a  furious  partisan,  wild,  vain,  vehement, 
and  wrong-beaded,  bis  conduct  in  New  baigland  and  Old  Eng¬ 
land  alike  testify.  4’hc  statements  of  Baxter,  however,  Mr. 
Ormc  has  shewn,  rccpiire  to  be  received  with  caution.  Although 
acute  and  candid,  he  was  credulous  and  sometimes  misled  by 
bis  prejudices.  Ilis  opinion  of  several  leading  individuals  un¬ 
derwent  u  considerable  modification ;  ‘  insomuch,*  be  says  on 
one  occasion,  ‘  that  1  heartily  repent  that  1  so  far  believed  fame 
‘  as  to  think  somewhat  liardlier  of  him  (Sterry)  and  Ins  few  ad- 
‘  herents,  than  1  now  think  they  deserve.*  Tlie  imputatiom 
he  cast  upon  Dr.  Owen,  do  him  more  discredit  than  any  othw 
circumstance ;  nml  yet,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  did  not  in¬ 
tentionally  calumniate  him. 

'I'he  fifth  cliapter  of  this  Memoir,  comprising  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1(5 Bi  and  1(>()(\  contains  an  account  of  Mr.  Baxters 
cond  residence  at  Kidderminster,  and  of  the  success  of  his  mi¬ 
nisterial  labours  in  that  town,  wliere,  a  century  afterwards,  the 
religious  spirit  so  happily  kindled  by  his  apostolic  exertions,  was 
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>tl  tolHJ  traced.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
iflinistcrial  avocations,  be  found  time  to  write  and  nublisfi,  in  tlie 
of  fourteen  jeais,  a  Luge  proportion  of*  his  practici 
irorks,  and  several  controversial  pieces.  On  the  Idth  oLifnf 
ILaxtcr  came  to  London  ;  and  he  was  one  of  th^nlTlsters 
appointed  hy  the  new  parliament  to  preach  hefty  ihem,  the 
Jay  before  they  ‘  unanimously  voted  home  thcr'^ing.*  Baxter 
iras  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  he  hailed  the  restoration  of  thc^ 
.incient  monarchy  as  an  occasion  of  devout  thanksgiving, 
little  anticipating  all  the  calamities  it  was  to  entail  upon  his 
brethren  and  his  country.  We  must  make  room  for  Mr. 
t)nne’s  severe,  but  forcible  remarks  upon  this  part  of  liis  life 
ami  times. 

*  Baxter's  narrative  notices  some  of  the  causes  and  instniments  of 
the  extruordiiiury  revolution  which  now  took  place  with  a  rapidity  and 
unrx|)ect  oil  ness  that  apjH*ar  like  magical,  nithcr  than  real  events.  But 
the  true  causes  wore  more  det*ply  seated  than  his  account  would  lead 
as  to  suj)|M»sc.  Neither  the  conduct  of  the  fanatical  sectaries,  nor  the 
iretkncss  of  Richard,  at  all  explains  the  downfall  of  the  C'ommon- 
mlth,  and  tlic  rt^sttiration  of  the  royal  family.  That  family  had  al¬ 
ms  a  powerful  and  influential  party  in  the  country,  consisting  of  the 
oM  nobility  and  their  retainers ;  the  churcli  had  never  entirely  lost  its 
hold  of  a  considerable  IwHly  of  the  |)opulation ;  Presbyterianism  was  too 
ripd  a  svstem  to  suit  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  multitude  ;  the  am- 
biiinn  of  ('romwell  had  lost  him  the  affection  of  his  republican  asso- 
clattt,  and  destroyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Independents 
ind  minor  sects.  Tired  of  the  versatility  and  duplicity  of  a  man  who 
great,  but  never  dignified,  feared,  hut  not  loved  or  respected,  and 
hy  a  blind  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarchy,  it  required 
(•nly  the  favourable  op{M>rtunity  of  the  old  Protector’s  death,  and  the 
Concurrence  of  a  few  other  circumstances,  to  produce  the  marvellous 
ciunce  whicli  occurred. 

‘  Charles  begun  hy  playing  the  hypocrite  with  those  who  had  been 
<lccaved  with  their  eyes  open  :  hut  he  scnin  threw  off  the  vizor,  to  their 
tririhlc  dismay.  Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  strength  of 
ibtt attachment  to  monarchy,  which  seems  to  l)0  inherent  in  the  English 
ffiaracter,  than  the  facts  which  have  liecn  briefly  glanced  at.  All  that 
dif  ^ple,  the  religions  and  well-informed  people,  had  suffered  from  the 
^  oppressions  of  the  Stuart  family,  was  mrgotten ;  not  Ix^cause  Crom- 
baa  used  them  worse  (for  they  had  enjoyed  great  quietness  and 
l^^vniy  under  his  admiiiistratiun),  but  because  there  was  no  royal  blood 
^bis  veins,  and  from  the  absence  of  the  port  and  high  liearing  of  a  mo- 
®**tb  by  di\inc  right.  The  impatience  to  recall  the  exiled  family,  the 
^iness  to  l)c  duped  by  the  oaths  and  promi.seb  of  a  profligate  prince, 
had  learned  nothing  from  his  banishment  but  the  vices  of  the 
among  whom  he  sojourned,  arc  evidences  of  infatuation  of  the 
^traordinary  kind ;  which  shew  that  the  people  of  England  had 
Lven  sufficiently  disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
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*  Tbo  leading  iiihtruineiits  in  the  restorutien,  may  be  ^ 

titleil  to  rcsj>cct  f(»r  tlieir  loyalty,  but  deserve  little  credit  for  their  pt. 
triotlsiu,  their  disinterestedness,  or  their  wisdom.  The  hy|)ocriiy 
fek^^ation  of  Monk,  the  murmuring  of  the  Hoyalists,  and  the  ia^. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  were  all  part  of  the  machinery 
by  whinil^^^|||uce  accomplisheil  its  piirjioses.  While  we  marie  tlk 
hand  of  (vod^^^BMore  the  justice  of  his ‘Providence  in  punishing  i 
nation's  sina,  tn^^irties  w'ho  were  instrumental  in  this  punishment, 
and  the  principles  which  actuated  them,  have  no  claim  to  our  gnititudr 
^  rt‘spi‘ct. 

.  <  Baxter's  conduct  during  the  several  changes  which  have  lieen  ns- 
ticed,  di>es  credit  to  his  conscientiousness,  rather  than  to  his  uisdoin. 
He  acted  with  the  Parliament,  but  maintained  the  rights  of  the  King; 
he  enjoyiMl  the  Imnefits  of  the  Protectoraa^but  KiM»ke  and  rt'amotti 
against  the  Protector;  he  hailed  the  ret  ( 'harli»t,  but  doubted 

whether  he  was  freed  from  allegiance  to  llichurd.  The  craft  and 
duplicity  of  Cromwell,  he  detected  and  exposed;  but  the  gross  diiu. 
mulation  and  heartless  indilference  of  Charles  to  everything  except  bis 
own  gratificatiiwi,  it  w'lus  long  liefore  he  C(»uld  be  persuaded  to  bdieTr. 
Abstract  principles  and  refined  distinctions,  in  these  as  in  some  othrr 
matters,  iiitiuenciHl  his  judgement  more  than  plain  matters  of  fiKt. 
SjK'culations  de  jure  and  de  Jaclo,  often  occupied  and  distneUrd 
his  mind,  and  fettered  his  ctuuluct,  while  another  man  would  bare 
formed  his  opinions  on  a  few  obvious  principles  and  facts,  and  ban 
dune,  both  as  a  subject  and  a  Christian,  all  that  circumstances  and  tb( 
Scriptures  reejuired.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  202 — 204. 

In  the  subsecpient  transactions,  Baxter’s  disinterestedness, 
patriotism,  and  uncompromising  honesty  were  illustriously  dis¬ 
played.  When  ottereil  tlie  hislioAic  of  Hereford,  be  declineil 
it  williout  hesitation,  not  as  a  thinahe  judged  ‘  unlawful  init- 

*  self’,  blit  because  be  knew'  it  w'Aiild  take  him  off  from  hi< 
writing  ;  and  because  be  ‘  doubted\iiot  hut  the  law  s  would  pre- 
‘  scribe  such  work,  in  silencing  minsters  and  troubling  honest 
‘  Christians  for  their  conscience,  and  ruling  the  vicious  with 
‘  greater  lenity,  as  that  he  would  rather  have  the  meanest  em- 
‘  ployment  among  men.’  His  judgement  was  also  *  fully  resobed 

*  against  the  old  diocesan  frame.’  Yet,  w  hile  he  so  bonouribly 

declined  it  for  himself,  be  persuadeil  Dr.  Reynolds  to  accept  i 
bishopric,  and  ingenuously  recommended  otliers  of  bis  brethren 
as  lit  persons  to  fill  tlie  station  intended  for  himself.  This  afur 
was  followed  by  the  farce  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  of  which 
there  will  be  found  a  full  and  instructive  history.  , 

AAer  having  declined  a  bishopric,  Baxter  *  presumed  to 
the  Chancellor’s  favour  to  restore  him  to  his  old  sphere  of  em¬ 
ploy  ment  at  Kid^terminster,  by  bestowing  some  prebendal 
upon  the  vicar, — *  a  noor,  unlearned,  ignorant,  silly  reader,  ni, 
as  it  should  seem,  only  for  a  stall.  But  the  vicar,  instructed  by 
his  superiors,  would  not  resign  his  place.  Shortly  afterwara», 
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(he  Act  of  rniformity  put  a  stop  altogether  to  Baxter  s  ministry 
in  tiic  Chiucli  of  Kngliiii(l. 

*  1  must  bog  to  class/  says  Air.  Wilberforce,  speaking  of 
Baxter,  ‘among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of 
‘Knglaiul,  this  great  man,  v*’ho,  with  his  brethren,  was  so 
‘shamefully  ejected  from  the  Church  in  in  violation  of  the 
‘royal  word,  ns  well  as  of  the  clear  principles  of  justice.*  •  It 
would  he  to  the  honour  of  the  members  of  that  Church,  if 
they  uniformly  held  this  language  respecting  that  iniquitous 
tnnsaction;  but  it  has  lately  found  an  apologist  in  Dr.  Southey. 

It  is  iiuloed  deplorable.  Air.  Ormc  remarks,  to  find  such  a  man 
attempting  to  defend  or  palliate  the  measure,  and  still  more  so, 
to  find  him  having  recourse  to  the  most  extravagant  mis-state¬ 
ments  for  his  bad  purpose.  1  laving  recently  had  occasion  to 
expose  the  utter  faithlessness  of  his  whole  account  of  these 
transactions,  we  shall  not  again  go  into  the  subject,  hut  shall 
bimply  transcribe  the  sentence  in  which  he  refers  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Baxter.  After  representing  Calamy  as  no  better  than 
a  knave,  and  attributing  his  refusal  of  a  bishopric  to  his  strong 
attachment  to  his  party,  he  adds:  ‘  The  stronger  intellect  and 
‘more  ingcmions  temper  of  the  former  (Baxter),  were  clouded 
‘hyoid  prejudices,  ])etty  scruples,  and  the  perpetual  sense  of 
‘  bodily  inlirmities,  w  hich  made  his  protracted  life  little  better 
‘  than  one  long  disease.’  t  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  these 
pretended  reasons  had  nothing  w  hatever  to  do  with  his  conduct. 
Equally  without  foundation  in  truth  is  the  assertion,  that  the 
Nonconformists  ‘  expected  that  the  display  of  their  numbers 
‘would  make  the  Government  feel  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
'them.*  Air.  Ormc  has  adverted  to  other  bold  mis-statements 
of  this  most  romantic  of  historians,  whom  we  may  safely  leave 
in  his  hands,  and  in  those  of  Air.  Ilallam,  w  ho  has  also  com¬ 
mented  upon  his  inventive  faculty.  In  illustrating  the  circum. 
stances  in  which  the  Nonconformists  were  placeil.  Air.  Ormc 
intimates  nn  opinion  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  us  in  a  former  article ;  that,  if  placed  in  a  similar 
predicament  by  any  new  demand,  the  ‘serious  clergy  of  tlic 
‘present  day  would,  to  a  man,  abandon  their  livings,  rather 
‘than  allow  tlicir  consciences  to  be  so  lorded  over  and  defdcd.* 
‘fh,  if  they  submitted  to  such  exactions,  would  tliey  not,*  he 
adds,  ‘be  justly  regarded  by  their  flocks  and  countrymen  as 
‘  traitors  and  time-servers  ?  *  *riie  clergy  of  tlie  present  day, 
it  is  true,  conform  to  what  the  ejected  ministers  refused  to 
subscribe  to ;  but  they  do  so  as  professedly  approving  of  all 
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ami  every  tiling  in  the  ritual.  Ilow  wouhl  they  act,  if  required 
to  suhscrihe  to  what  they  coiilil  not  even  atlect  to  approve? 

I'he  Hartholomew  ejection,  however,  Mr.  Orino  renurU, 
was  an  evil,  out  of  wliich  the  Most  High  educed  eventual 

‘  The  testimony  to  tlie  value  of  truth  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Inirnc  hy  two  thous;iiul  men,  voluntarily  suffering  the  loss  of  their 
livings,  their  w<*rl(lly  resjiectuhility,  and  all  hoy>c  of  preferment,  could 
not  have  altogetlier  in  vain.  Tlieir  yuitience  and  fortitude  under 
suffering,  with  their  hlanieless  lives,  adiled  ]>owerfully  t«)  the  weijilit 
of  their  prtMcliing ;  so  that  many  of  them  were  probably  as  useful 
without,  as  ever  they  liad  been  within,  the  ])ale  of  the  Church.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  they  eiuliinal,  eontrihuted  grt^ally  to  tlie  ultimate  triumph 
of  civil  .iml  religious  freedom.  They  were  the  instruments  of  fonuiisr 
ail  eMeiisive  body  of  dissenters  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hy  whose 
means  ehi»;lly  the  jiower  t>f  religion  was  preserved  from  destruction 
for  many  years,  and  to  whom  the  country  has  lieen  indebted  for  more 
blessings  than  will  ever  bo  known  or  acknowledged  in  this  world.’ 

^^d.  I.  p.  21(2. 

Shortly  after  the  I’artlioloincw  ojeotment,  Ibixtcr,  then  in  hb 
forty-seventh  year,  surprised  the  world  by  marrying.  The 
report  of  the  event,  some  time  before  it  took  place,  ‘rung  about 

*  every  whore,*  he  tells  us,  *  partly  as  a  wonder,  and  partly  as  a 
‘  crime.’  'I'he  lady  was  about  half  his  own  age ;  yet,  it  appears 
to  have  been  neitlier  a  hasty  nor  an  imsuiUiIile  match;  and  they 

*  livcil  ill  inviolated  love  and  mutual  complacency,  sensible  of 

‘  the  honofit  of  mutual  help,  nearly  nineteen  years.*  Finding 
l.«oiulo!i  not  to  agree  w  ith  either  his  health  or  his  studies,  and 
all  public  service  being  at  an  end,  Baxter,  in  July  retired 

to  Acton,  that  he  might  set  himself  to  writing,  and  do  what 
service  he  could  for  posterity.  I  lore  he  finished  his  “Christian 
Directory,’*  and  wrote  or  puhlislicd  several  other  considerable 
works,  both  practical  and  controversial.  While  the  plague 
was  raging  in  the  metropolis,  Baxter  was  residing  with  his 
‘iKdoved  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  of 
‘  Hampden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  true  lieir  of  his  famous 
‘father’s  sincerity,  piety,  and  devotedness  to  God.*  lie  was 
driven  away  from  Acton  hy  Dean  Uyves,  the  incumbent,  who 
sued  out  a  warrant  against  him  for  bolding  a  conventicle,  and 
lie  w*as  committed  to  prison  ;  but,  on  applying  for  a  habetu 
corpus^  obtained  bis  discharge,  the  mittimus  being  pronounced 
invalid.  Ibixtcr  now  took  lodgings  at  Totteridge,  near  Ramct 
While  be  w  as  there,  he  was  sent  for  to  Barnet  by  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  then  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  was  offered  a 
church,  a  bishopric,  or  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  colleges, 
if  he  w  ould  accompany  his  Lordship  into  that  country.  Baxter 
declined  the  insidious  proposal,  alleging  as  his  reasons,  tlic 
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a-itr  of  Ins  health,  with  which  a  colder  climate  would  not  have 
Urn  likely  to  aj^ree,  his  anxiety  to  hnlsh  the  works  he  had  in 
hand,  and  domestic  circumstances. 

In  March  l()7^^  tlie  royal  declaration  appeared,  suspendinpf 
the  penal  laws  against  tiie  Nonconformists,  and  ‘granting  a 
‘convenient  number  of  public  meeting-places  to  men  of  all 
‘sorts  who  conform  not.’  The  design  of  this  measure,  of  which 
L)rtl  Shaftesbury  was  the  author,  was  to  secure  liberty  to  the 
lUnnan  Catholics,  rather  than  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
Several  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  however,  applied  for 
tlic  government  licenses,  and  obtained  them.  Ihixter  had  his 
scniples;  and  when  he  at  length  ‘sent  to  seek  for  one,*  it  was 
to  be  ‘on  condition  that*  he  ‘might  have  it  without  the  title  of 
‘liulepcndent,  Presbyterian,  or  any  other  party,  but  only  as  a 
‘ Nonct>nformist.*  The  (Chamberlain  of  l^ondon  had  in  the 
mean  time  procured  him  one  without  his  knowledge.  After  a 
ten  years’  silence,  lie  once  more  preached  in  a  tolerateil  public 
assembly  ;  ami  in  the  following  January,  began  a  Tuesday  lec¬ 
ture  at  ^Ir.  Turner’s  church,  in  Nevill’s  (>ourl,  Fetter  Lane, 
(now  occnj)Ied  by  the  Moravian  lircthren,)  which  he  continued, 
with  some  intorrin>tions,  till  IGSii.  lie  now  removed  from 
Totteridge  lo  Hloomsbury.  Upon  the  recalling  of  the  royal 
license's,  Haxter  was  the  first  that  w  as  apprehended  by  warrant, 
and  brought  before  the  justices  as  ‘  a  conventicler.*  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  bishops,  especially  Morley  and  Ward,  in  setting  to 
work  the  lowest  vagabonds  as  informers,  is  not  easily  to  bo 
parnlteled  for  mean  malignity.  Even  Baxter  himself  cannot 
forbear  remarking,  tliat  ‘it  may  convince  us  that  the  designation 
(false  accusers),  given  in  Scripture  to  some,  is  not  un- 
‘meet,  when  men  pretending  to  be  fathers  of  the  church, 
‘dare  turn  loose  half  a  dozen  paltry,  silly  fellows,  that  know  not 
*  what  they  do,  to  be  to  so  many  thousand  sober  men  as  wolves 
‘among  the  sheep.*  Upon  informations  laid  against  him  by 
these  wretches,  warrants  were  issued  t«)  distrain  upon  him,  upon 
two  judgements,  for  ]>re€aching  his  lecture  in  Ncvill’s  Court. 
Understanding  that  a  plot  w'as  laid  for  seizing  him  and  com¬ 
mitting  him  to  Newgate  under  the  Oxford  act,  Baxter  was 
prevailed  upon  to  elude  his  persecutors  by  retiring  again  into 
the  country. 

Being  driven  from  home,”  (he  says),  ‘'and  having  an  old  license 
M  in  force,  hv  the  countenance  of  that,  and  hy  the  great  imlnstry  of 
Mr.  Beresford,  I  had  leave  and  invitation  for  ten  Lord’s  days,  to 
preach  in  the  parish  churches  round  about.  The  first  parish  that  I 
preached  in,  auer  thirteen  years*  ejection  and  prohibition,  was  Hick« 
w»m\vorth  ;  after  that,  at  Sarrat,  at  King’s  Langley,  at  Chesham,  at 
f^alford,  at  Amersham  ;  and  that  often  twice  a  day.  Those  heard, 
who  had  not  come  to  church  for  seven  years ;  and  two  or  three  thou- 
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s;md  licard,  whore  scarcidy  a  hundred  were  wont  to  come,  and  with  w 
much  attention  and  wiUinj^ness,  as  gave  me  very  groat  hojH.'8  that  I 
never  spake  to  them  in  vain,  lint  tlie  censures  of  men  pursued 
as  la'fore.  The  envious  sort  of  the  prelatists  accused  me,  as  if  I  had 
intruded  into  the  parish  churches  t«M>  boldly  and  without  anthoritr. 
'I'he  (piarrelsome  sectarii‘s,  or  sepanitists,  did,  in  London,  s|>cuk  againiit 
me  for  drawing  ])eo])lc  to  the  parish  churches  and  the  liturgy ;  and 
many  gave  out  that  1  did  conform.*”  Vol.  1.  p. 

There  is  a  venerable  individual  now  living,  who  has  been  all 
his  life-lime,  like  Haxter,  a  sort  of  episcopal  Nonconformist,  or 
apocryphal  ICpiscopalian,  and  who  would  have  been  likely  to 
act  ])recisely  as  Haxter  did  in  this  apostolic  circuit,  with  a  mn. 
naniinons  inconsistency  and  a  single-minded  desire  to  do  good, 
which  spurned  at  consequences ;  and  wc  can  imagine  him  too 
complaining  afterwards,  that  the  ])relatisls  were  angry  at  Ills 
intruding  into  their  churches,  and  the  I  )issenters  at  his  drawing 
]H*ople  to  church.  Why,  what  else  could  he  expect  i  Haxter, 
were  he  now  living,  would  lind  it  a  more  dilHcult  matter  to  gain 
admission  into  some  of  these  churches  ;  hut  at  Chesham  and 
Amersham,  nourishing  Dissenting  congregations  have  lonij 
subsisted;  and  in  the  venerable  little  church  of  Sarrat,  the  doc- 
trines  of  Haxter  have  been  for  many  years  simply  and  faithfulk 
]neached  by  the  late  ami  the  present  incumbents.  While  re¬ 
siding  in  this  part  of  Hertfordshire,  understanding  that  the 
‘  country  about  Kickmersworth  ahonnded  with  (Quakers,  bc- 
‘  cause  iV.  Henn,  their  captain,  dwelled  there,’  this  indefatipble 
disputant  invited  l\*nn  to  a  public  conference.  The  chalfenge 
was  accepted,  and  tfiey  ‘  continued  speaking  to  two  rooms’ full 
‘of  ))eople,  fasting,  from  ten  o’clock  till  five;  one  lord,  two 

*  knights,  ami  four  conforming  ministers,  besides  others,  bein^ 

‘  present.’  No  account  of  this  remarkable  conference  appears 
to  liave  been  preserved. 

In  flune  KlSl,  liaxter  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the 
death  ot  his  ati'ectionate  and  strong-minded  wife,  wlio  apjiears 
to  ha\e  been  remarkably  fitted  fi*r  such  a  man.  With  a  dis¬ 
eased  and  emaciated  frame,  bowed  down  by  age,  in  body,  but 

not  in  sjiirit,  he  was  leit  to  sorrow  over  lier  tomb,  and  to  fu- 

counter  the  incessant  ])ersecutions  of  his  implacable  enemies. 
I’omls  and  imjirisoninents  awaited  him.  On  his  return  to  Lon* 
(h»n  in  August  KJSll,  he  was  aj>prehciule<l  for  coming  within 
five  miles  of  a  corporation,  and  distrained  upon,  to  the  amount 
of  for  preaching  five  sermons.  The  cerliliaitc  of  hi** 

j)liysician,  that  ho  could  not  go  to  prison  without  danger  of 
death,  alone  prevented  the  execution  of  the  warrant  agai*)** 
his  person.  King  ('harles  is  reported  to  liave  said,  * 

*  die  in  his  heel.’  ’I'hat  gay,  affable,  witty,  profiinc,  heartle*^ 
profligate  was  called  unexpectedly  to  give  in  his  account  a 
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months  after.  His  death,  however,  led  to  no  relaxation  of  the 
persecuting  measures ;  and  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Siwonformists,  Ikixtcr  was  selected  as  the  ol)ject  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  on  the  ])retcnce  of  a  certain  alleged  libel  upon  the 
hbliops,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament.  This  me¬ 
morable  trial,  ill  which  Jefferies  was  the  judge,  was  indeed,  as 
>lr.  Orine  describes  it,  a  strangely  comic  tragedy.  We  must 
make  room  for  a  specimen  of  the  language  held  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  those  times. 


‘  On  this,  his  Lordship  burst  upon  PoIIoxfeii  like  a  fury,  and  told 
jjim,  he  should  not  sit  there  to  hear  liiin  preach.  “  No,  my  lord/*  said 
Polloxfeii,  “  I  am  counsel  h»r  ^Nlr.  Ilaxter,  and  sliall  offer  nothing  hut 
uliat  is  iul  rem'*  “  Why,  this  is  not,’*  said  .Tefferies,  “  that  you  caut 
ti»  the  jury  beforehand.**  “  I  beg  your  lordship’s  pardtm/*  said  the 
counsel,  “  and  shall  then  proceed  to  business.”  “  Come,  then,”  said 
Jftforii*s, what  do  you  say  to  this  count  ?  read  it,  clerk  :  ”  referring  to 


tin?  ]»ara phrase  on  Mark  xii.  ikl — 40.  “  Is  he  not,  now,  an  old  knaw, 

to  interpret  this  as  belonging  to  liturgies  ?  **  “  So  do  t»thers/*  re]>lied 


to  interpret  tins  as  Delongiiig  to  liturgies  t  “  rv*  do  tdhers,  re]>lied 
Pollexfen,  “  of  the  church  of  Knglaud,  w  ho  would  he  loth  so  to  wnmg 
the  cause  of  liturgies  as  to  make  them  a  novel  invention,  or  not  to  he 
able  to  date  them  as  early  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.”  “  No,  no, 
.Mr.  IMlexfen,”  said  the  judge :  “  they  were  long-winded,  cxtennM)rc 
prayers,  such  as  they  used  t(»  say  wlieii  they  appropriated  (i<kI  to  thein- 
rflvi*s:  ‘  liord,  wc  arc  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  jietmle,  thy  dear 
people.’  ”  Ami  then  lie  snorted,  and  squeaked  through  his  nose,  and 
clenched  Ids  liaiids,  and  lifted  np  Ids  eyes,  mimicking  their  manner, 
and  running  on  furioUvsly,  as  he  sidd  they  used  to  jiray.  Hut  old  Pol¬ 
lexfen  gave  him  a  bite  noW'  and  tlien,  though  he  could  hardly  get  in  a 
word.  M  h\^  my  lord,”  said  he,  “  some  w  ill  tldiik  it  is  hard  mea¬ 
sure  to  stop  these  men’s  mouths,  and  not  let  them  speak  through  their 
noses.”  “  1‘olloxfen,”  said  Jefferies,  “  I  know’  you  w'ell ;  I  wall  8c*t  a 
mark  upon  you ;  ycni  arc  the  ]>atron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  ohl' 
roirne,  who  has  pedsoned  the  w’orld  w’ith  his  Kiildemdiister  doctrine. 
I^m’t  w’c  know’  how  be  preaclied  formerly,  ‘  (hirse  yc  Moron  ;  curse 
them  bitterly  that  come  not  to  the  help  of  tlic  Lird,  to  the  lielp  of  the 
Li»nl  ;igainst  the  mighty.*  He  encouraged  all  the  women  and  maids  to 
hring  their  iKulkins  and  thiuihles  to  carry  on  their  war  against  the  king 
of  ever  blessed  memory.  An  old  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical 
rdlain!” 

“  I  beseech  your  lordship,”  said  Pollexfen,  ''  suffer  me  a  word  for 
my  client.  It  is  w'cll  know’n  to  all  intelligent  men  of  age  in  this  na¬ 
tion,  that  these  things  do  not  apply  to  the  character  of  IMr.  Haxter, 
»bo  wished  as  well  to  the  king  ana  royal  family  as  Mr.  Love,  who  lost 
his  head  for  endeavouring  to  bring  in  the  son  long  lieforc  he  was  re¬ 
stored.  And,  my  lord,  Mr.  Haxter’s  loyal  and  p(xicc*ahle  spirit,  King 
fharles  would  have  rew’anled  with  a  bishoprick,  when  he  came  in,  if 
Ijf  W(»uld  have  conformed.” 

”  Aye,  aye,”  said  the  judge,  wo  know  that ;  hut  w’hat  ailed  the  old 
I'lnckhead,  the  unthankful  villain,  that  he  would  not  amform?  Was 
b?  wiser  or  lx?tttT  than  other  men  ?  He  liath  l)ccn,  ever  since,  the 
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spring?  of  the  faction.  I  am  sure  he  hath  ]x>isoned  the  world  witii 
his  liiisi*y-w«Hds<*y  <h»ctriiie.’'  Here  his  rajxe  iiicrtnisiHl  to  an  aau. 
iiip  (lej;ri*e.  He  calletl  Ihixter  a  conceited,  stublntm,  hinatical  do^ 
“  Han"  liiin,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  lliis  one  old  fellow  hath  cast  mure  it, 
proach  u|K)n  the  constitution  and  discipline  c»f  our  church,  than  will 
Ik?  wijHxl  off  this  hundred  years  ;  hut  I’ll  handle  him  for  it;  f«r 

hy  (f - ,  he  deserves  to  he  whipped  through  the  city.” 

Vol.  I.  pp.  453—455. 

Tliat  punishment,  eleflerics  is  stated  to  have  actually  pro. 
posed  to  indict  upon  this  venerable  man ;  but  his  brethren 
would  not  accede  to  it.  Baxter  was  eonserpiently  onlt/  lined 
500  marks,  and  condemned  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  paid  it,  be¬ 
sides  being  Ijound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  A 
prison  was,  in  those  times,  the  safest  asylum  for  such  a  man; 
and  he  there  enjoyed  an  interval  of  quietness,  during  which  he 
was  not  idle.  Nor  was  he  neglected  or  forgotten.  He  wasti- 
site<l  hy  his  friends,  and  even  hy  some  of  the  respectable  clergy, 
who  sympathized  with  his  sullerings,  and  deplored  the  injustice 
and  erut'lty  with  which  he  had  boon  treated.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  w  hen  it  was  seen  hy  the  Court  that  he  would  neither 
])ay  the  line  nor  petition  for  his  release,  he  was  discharged  on 
giving  securities  for  his  good  behaviour ;  and  iu  Beb.  1G87, 
he  removed  to  his  house  iu  Charter-house  yard.  Here  he 
lived  to  witness  that  glorious  Kevolution  to  which  England 
owes  her  freedom  and  her  greatness.  It  is  pleasing  to  re- 
llect,  that  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  were  tranquil  and 
cheering. 

‘  He  lived  not  only  till  the  d;nvii  of  a  brighter  day.  hiit  after  it  hid 
ctmsidenihly  advanced,  ’rhe  church,  it  is  true,  had  not  compn'hen(W 
the  \onci»iifornusts,  or  rcluxcnl  the  rigiditv  of  her  terms.  On  the  ctn- 
trary,  after  she  had  completely  secured  her  own  chartered  rights  and 
j)rivilegi'a,  and  hud  little  to*  fear  from  the  common  eueiny,  she  liegan 
hH>k  oil  the  dissenters  with  more  sternness  and  si'verily  llnui  Ixifwt 
the  Kevolution.  Hut  though  she  hu«l  the  ]Hover  and  the  disjMksition  to 
frown  and  to  threaten,  tin;  ability  to  injure  was  lost.  The  security 
uml  rejHiSk*  of  the  (foverument,  recpiireil  tiiat  all  |Kirties  should  be  into* 
teclevl;  Baxter  and  liis  brethren,  therefore,  were  left  to  jmrsuc  tneir 
laUuirs,  whether  of  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  without  mub?station.  No 
longtT  hunted  by  sjiies  and  informers,  traduced  l>y  malicious  and  in- 
terestt'd  enemies,  dragged  liefore  packeil  juries  and  unprincipled 
judges.  tt»  Ik*  condemned  to  ruinous  lines,  or  still  more  injurious 
imprisonments  and  oonliscation,  they  were  enabled,  wdth  comfort 
and  joy,  to  “  make  full  proiif  of  their  ministry.”  If  they  no  lonp'f 
W'orhhip|H*<l  in  splendid  and  consecrated  edifices,  or  enjoyed  tlie  eniulu- 
ments  of  the  state  as  the  rewards  of  their  ministry,  in  their  quiet, 
sequestered  meetings,  sustained  by  the  voluntary  In'iievolciice  of 
th«‘ir  IhH’ks,  they  were  Lunoured  to  turn  many  sinners  to  rigbteoui- 
ues6,  and  to  fit  many  a  siiint  for  the  inheritance  above.  Iu 
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jifligiitfiil  work  were  the  few  reinuiiiing  years  of  Baxter  ckiotiy  cm* 

•  From  the  time  of  his  release  from  inijirisoiiment,  lie  lived  in  Chiir- 
trt^house  Square,  near  the  meeting-house  then  occupied  hy  his  friend 
Silvester.  lie  jireached  gratuitously  for  him  on  the  Lord  s-day  morn- 
iipi.  anil  every  alternate  Thursday  morning,  as  long  as  his  strength 

j^-nnitted. 

*  \Mien  he  had  continued  about  four  years  and  a  half  with  me,*' 
rtvs  Svlvi’ster,  “  lie  was  then  disabled  from  going  forth  any  more  to 
kii  ministerial  work  ;  so  that  what  he  did  all  the  residue  of  his  life 
vfts  in  his  own  hireil  house,  where  he  opened  his  doors  morning  and 
fTfuing,  every  day,  to  all  that  would  come  to  join  in  family  worship 
uith  him ;  to  whom  he  read  the  holy  Scriptures,  from  whence  ‘  ho 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  taught  those  tilings  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  CJirist,  with  all  contidence,  no  man  forbidding  him,* 
even  as  one  greater  than  himself  had  done  before  him.  But  at  List, 
ku  crowing  distempers  and  infirmities  took  him  off  from  this  also, 
ixinmiing  him  first  to  his  chamber,  and  then  to  his  bed.  There,  though 
rain  and  sickness  wasted  his  binly,  his  soul  abode  rational,  strong  in 
tihli  and  hope.”  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  ‘Ib3,  494. 

He  expired  on  Dec.  8,  1091,  in  the  scvcnty'-sevcntli  year  of 
his  age. 

y\c  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  notice  the  contents  of 
the  second  volume,  which,  wc  have  already  intimated,  may  be 
considered  as  the  more  laborious  and  valuable,  though  less  at¬ 
tractive  jiortioii  of  Mr.  Orme’s  performance.  In  twelve  cliap- 
ters,  he  successively  examines  Baxter’s  works  on  the  Evidences 
of  Religion,  his  Doctrinal  works,  works  on  Conversion,  works 
on  Christian  Experience,  on  Christian  Ethics,  on  Catholic  Com- 
munion,  on  Nonconformity,  on  Popery,  on  Antinomianisni,  on 
Baptism,  (junkcrism,  and  Millenarianism,  his  political  and  his¬ 
torical  works,  and  lastly,  his  devotional  works.  The  mass  of 
bibliographical  and  historical  information,  of  judicious  criticism, 
and  of  sound  theological  comment,  which  is  comprised  in  these 
chapters,  will  excite  tlic  admiration  of  every  reader.  Mr. 
hrmc  must  have  been,  at  one  period,  a  liard  reader  and 
laborious  student, — he  must  also  have  had  access  to  no 
^anty  library,  and  he  must,  above  all,  have  diligently  cultivated 
his  own  mind  w  hile  accumulating  these  stores  of  knowledge,  to 
be  able  to  furnish  this  valuable  key  to  the  voluminous  writings 
^  Raxter  and  those  of  the  contemporary  wTitcrs  referred  to. 
To  the  purchaser  of  Baxter’s  \V  orks,  this  analytical  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Index  to  their  multifarious  contents,  w’ill  be  invaluable. 
The  character  of  Baxter,  and  the  general  estimate  of  his  wriU 
^hich  wc  have  already  cited,  will  shew’  that  Mr.  Orme, 
t^^ough  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  his  theology  or  polemics, 
appreciated  Ids  genius,  acuteness,  laborious  industry,  and 
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fervent  piety.  In  several  respects,  he  places  the  merit  of  ■ 
ter  in  a  new  and  striking  liglit.  He  was,  remarks  Mr.  Orme  I 

*  the  first  original  writer  on  the  Evidences  of  revealed  religion  in  I 

*  the  English  language.’  Before  Lord  1  lerbcrt’s  time,  tlie  dcistica!  11 
controversy  had  not  appeared  in  this  country  ;  and  Baxter  was  H 
the  first  who  grappled  with  his  Lordship’s  argument.  If  the  in-  H 
valuable  writings  of  subsequent  Christian  advocates  have  in  1 
great  measure  superseded  those  of  Baxter,  ‘  it  is  not  because  I 
‘  they  contain  stronger  arguments  or  more  ingenious  reason- 

*  ings,  but  because  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  forios 
‘  winch  infidelity  has  more  recently  assumed.’ 

As  a  theologian,  Baxter  is  generally  understood  to  have  por- 
sued  a  middle  course  between  Calvinism  and  Armininnism.  His 
declared  ap])robation  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  however, 
as  well  as  of  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  must  heir- 
garded  as  evidence  that  he  was  at  least  much  more  of  a  Calvinist 
than  of  an  Arminian.  *  lie  may  be  regarded*,  Mr.  Orme  re- 
marks,  ‘  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Calvinists  of  his  time, 

‘  as  Andrew’  Fuller  was  distiiiguishcd  from  Abraham  Roolb. 

‘  Or  1  would  say,’  he  adds,  ‘  Baxter  was  probably  such  an  Ar- 
‘  miniau  as  Richard  Watson,  and  as  much  a  Calvinist  as  the 
‘  late  Dr.  J’.dw  ard  \\  illiams.’  To  form  a  correct  judgement  of 
Baxter's  theological  sentiments,  we  must  consult  his  practical 
and  devotional,  rather  than  his  polemical  and  metaphysicnl 
writings.  His  own  ingenuous  confession  is  most  instructive; 
that  when  ‘  being  in  sickness  cast  from  home  where  he  had  no 
hook  hut  his  IVible,  he  *  set  to  study  truth  from  thence',  he ‘so, 

‘  by  the  blessing  of  (iod,  discovered  more  in  one  week,  than  he 
‘  had  done  before  in  seventeen  years'  reading,  hearing,  and 
‘  wrangling.*  The  following  observations  on  the  probable  in¬ 
fluence  of  Baxter’s  w  ritings,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

*  W  hile  sutistied  that  among  Baxter’s  sentiments,  no  important  w 
viuil  error  will  lie  found,  yet,  in  the  style  and  nieth(»d  in  which  he  ttt» 
generally  adv<»cated  or  defended  them,  there  is  much  to  censure.  Thf 
wrangling  and  disjiutalious  manner  in  w  hich  he  jireseiitcd  many  of  hw 
view  s,  was  calculated  to  gender  an  nns;inctified  state  of  mind  in  per¬ 
sons  who  either  alH‘ttcd  or  oj)|)osed  his  sentiments.  His  scholastic  wd 
metn])hvsic:il  style  of  arguing,  is  nnl)ctitting  the  simplicity  of  the 
j»el,  and  cannot  fail  to  injure  it  wherever  such  is  emjdoyed.  It  oaf 
only  savours  U»o  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  and  the  nhilosopliy 
of  this  world,  hut  places  the  truths  of  revelation  (»n  a  level  ^vith  thf 
rudiments  of  huinau  scienco. 

‘  I  am  not  sure  whether  ct'rtain  effects  wdiich  began  early  in  the  j 
oentury4o  apjH'ar  among  the  Prc'shytcriaii  jrart  of  the  Ntmeonforwhu. 
may  not  In*  trac»Hl  in  some  degree  to  tire  sjKH^ulativc  and  argument*  j 
live  writings  ot  Ikixter.  His  influence  over  this  class  of  his  Im'thrrn.  | 
w-as  eyidentlv  very  great.  He  ctmtrihuted  more  than  any  other  ^  j 
tt»  milig-ate  die  liursh  and  forbidding  a5|>ect  whicli  the  Presbyterian'  j 
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I  flir«*ntrd  ciiirin*'  the  civil  ^vnrs  nnd  the  commonwenlth.  This  wnrt 
I  but  he  dill  not  sto})  here.  He  >vhs  inimical  to  all  the  exigtiii)^ 

I  (iv>U‘Dis  of  doctrine  and  dUcipline  then  contended  for,  or  ever  lieftire 

!  jjiumn  hi  the  world  ;  while  he  did  not  pre.wut  any  precisely  defined 

>ystem  as  his  own.  He  opiwseil  Calvinism ;  he  oppos'd  Armiaiauism  ; 

would  not  allow  himself  to  be  considered  an  Kpiscopaiian,  in  the 
ordiuury  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he  denied  that  he  wa.s  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  scorned  to  be  thought  an  Independent.  He  held  soinethin^ 
in  common  with  them  all,  and  yet  he  was  somewhat  different  from  all. 

He  contended  for  a  system  more  general  and  more  liberal  than  was 
then  appnived ;  and,  as  we  have  stated,  wished  to  place  a  variety  of 
ihet»logical  truths  on  grounds  belonging  rather  to  jihilosophy  <»r  meta¬ 
physics,  than  to  revelation. 

‘  On  liiinself,  this  species  of  latitudinarianism  produced  little  in¬ 
jurious  effect,  but  I  fear  it  had  a  haneful  influence  on  others.  The 
njection  of  all  human  authority  and  influence  in  religion,  requires  to 
be  Ixilunceil  by  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  Divine  authority,  to  prevent 
its  generating  a  state  of  mind  more  characterised  by  pride  of  intellect 
iinil  indepemlence  of  spirit,  than  by  the  humility  and  diflidence  which 
are  essential  features  in  the  Christian  character.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  first  more  rigid  in  their  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  exclusive  in  their  spirit  and  system  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  than  the  Imlepemlcnts,  became  before  the  death  of  Haxter  the 
more  liberal  party.  High  views  began  to  l)C  ascribed  hv  them  to  their 
now  moderate  brethren  ;  and,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  AntinomianiHm, 
which  Baxter  was  too  ready  to  prefer  against  such  as  ditfereil  fnmi  some 
of  his  views,  the  Presbyterians  seem  gradually  to  have  sunk  into  n  state 
of  low  iiKnlerate  orthodoxy,  in  which  there  uais  little  of  the  warmth  or 
vitality  of  evangelical  religion. 

‘  In  further  illustration  of  the  influence  now  adverted  to,  it  must  l)c 
remarked,  that  the  first  stage  in  that  process  of  deterioration  which 
took  place  among  the  Prediyteriaii  dissenters,  \ras  generally  cliarac- 
terised  by  the  term  Baxterianisin  :  a  word  to  which  it  is  ditlicult  to 
attach  a  definite  mt*aning.  It  denotes  no  sojiarate  sect  or  party,  hut 
rather  a  system  of  opinions  on  doctrinal  |>oint8,  verging  towards  Ar- 
minianisui,  and  which  ultimately  passed  to  Arianism  and  Socinianlsin. 
Kveii  during  Baxter’s  own  life,  w'hile  the  I’resbyterians  taxixl  the  In- 
ili*|H*ndents  with  Antinomianism,  the  latter  retorted  the  charge  of  8o- 
cmianisni,  or  at  least  of  a  tendency  towards  it  in  some  of  the  opinions 
maintained  both  by  Baxter  and  others  of  that  party.  To  whatever 
cause  it  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  declension 
’»’hich  lM*gun  even  at  this  early  period  in  the  Presbyterian  liody,  went 
slowly  hut  surely,  till,  from  the  most  fervid  orthodoxy,  it  finally  nr- 
nveil  at  the  frigid  zone  of  Unitarianism.' 

*  bile  a  |)ortion  of  evil,  prol>ahly,  resulted  from  Baxteris  mode  of 
inducting  cinitroversy,  and  no  great  liglit  was  thrown  by  him  on  some 
the  dark  and  difficult  subjects  which  he  so  keenly  discussed,  I  have 
doubt  he  contributed  considerablv  to  produce  a  more  moderate  swirit 
f^wards  each  other,  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  than  had  long, 
prevailed.  Though  lie  satisfied  neitlier  party,  he  must  have  convinccii 
'"•th,  that  great  diffinilties  exist  on  the  subjects  in  delinte,  if  pursued 
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lieyond  ft  certain  leiifirth  ;  that  allowunce  ought  to  be  miide  by  each,  for 
the  weakness  or  prejudices  of  the  other;  and  that  genuine  religion  u 
compatible  with  some  diversity  of  opinion  resm'ding  one  or  all  of  tU 
fiveiKunts.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  84~im. 

Among  the  ‘  Works  on  Conversion  *,  Mr.  Orme  notices  a  to. 
liime  less  known  than  many  of  the  practical  works  of  Baxter 
‘  not  because  it  is  less  valuable,  but  because  it  has  not  l)een  it. 
‘  gularly  supplied  in  separate  and  successive  editions.*  It  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  On  the  Mischiefs  of  Ignorance  and  the  Benefits  of  Sclf- 
nc(|uaintance.**  A  new  edition  of  this  work  has  recently  lieon 
published  among  Collins’s  “  Select  Christian  Authors”,  with  an 
introductory  Kssay  by  the  Ilev.  David  Young  of  Perth;  which 
wc  are  ghul  to  have  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recommendinjj 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  In  the  same  series  of  publica¬ 
tions,  there  has  appeared  an  abridged  edition  of  the  “  Kc- 
formed  Pastor”,  with  an  Introductory  h'ssay  by  the  Kev.  Da¬ 
niel  Wilson,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  our  Journal. 
In  reference  to  the  plan  and  mode  of  acting  recommended  in 
this  work,  and  exemplified  by  the  Author  during  his  residence 
at  Kidderminster,  ^^r.  Orme  remarks,  that  while  there,  Baxter 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  both  the  Kstablishment  and  the 
Dissenting  system  of  Cliurch  government. 


*  He  was  the  minister  of  a  voluntary  congregation,  and  of  a  sepa¬ 
rated  Christian  society,  meeting  in  the  parcK’hial  edifice,  and  supplied 
by  the  funds  of  the  Kstablishment.  He  had  all  the  consequence  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  ft  clergi’man.  ivith  all  the  privileges  and  indeptmdence  oft 
dissc'iiting  minister.  No  clerg\'man  dares  now  act  in  the  s:ime  manner 
with  Baxter;  and  no  dissenting  minister  can  do  all  that  he  did*. 
Much  more,  however,  might  jierhaps  be  dune  by  both,  than  is  geucrall? 
attempted.’  Vol.  II.  p.  182. 


In  his  Christian  Directory  ”,  a  large  folio  publication  which 
appeared  in  KiT.J,  Baxter  has  ventured  out  of  liis  element  in 
the  section  on  Christian  I'olities  ;  and  be  there  appears  to  dis¬ 
advantage  as  the  antagonist  of  I  looker,  in  the  character  of  an 
ultra.  *  It  is  very  entertaining  *,  remarks  his  Biographer,  Mo 
‘  find  him  waging  war  with  Hooker,  whose  principles  he  con- 
‘  siderod  as  too  pojuilar  and  democratic.  Who  would  expect 
‘  to  find  the  Author  of  the  **  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ”  a  Whig,  and 
*  Hichard  Baxter,  the  Nonconformist,  a  Tory?* 

In  this  same  class  of  works,  on  Cdiristian  Ethics,  wc  find  a 
volume  cntUleil,  “  'i’he  Divine  Appointment  of  tlic  Lord’s  Day 
proved,  as  a  separated  Day  for  holy  worship”,  which  Mr. 
Orme  considers  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  Baxter’s  per¬ 
formances.  We  regret  to  say,  that  upon  this  topic,  however, 


See  page  of  the  second  volume. 
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his  own  views  were,  ns  it  appears  to  us,  neither  clear  nor  sound* 
Itwjis  a  subject  which  he  had  not  adequately  studied,  and  upon 
whUbj  I’^^l  lived,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  rc- 
Ticweil  his  opinions  *.  We  have  not  seen  Baxter’s  work  on  the 
subject,  but,  from  Mr.  Orme’s  account  of  it,  we  should  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  its  ‘propositions*  or  conclusions*  Baxter 
maintained,  that  ‘  the  Apostles  did  actually  separate  or  appoint 
‘  iLc  first  day  of  the  week  for  holy  worship,  especially  in  church 
•assemblies,  by  the  guidance  or  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
Tpon  this  statement,  ^Ir.  Ornie  has  this  comment. 

•  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  ground  here  taken,  is  the  only  Scrip- 

itural  and  satisfact(»ry  ground  of  the  Divine  obligation  of  this  Racn*d 
(lav.  It  places  it  correctly  on  the  footing  of  a  New  Testament  or- 

Idiimiice ;  wliile  it  d«H*8  not  deprive  it  of  all  that  supfHwt  fnmi  the 
.lultijrv  of  the  original  npjxuntnient  of  a  day  of  rest  and  of  the  Mo- 
Nalcal  institution,  which  it  may  pr(»pcrly  have.  Unless  we  reason  from 
iho  m'orded  example  t>f  tlie  ajnistles  and  primitive  Christians,  and  re- 
^uii  tliut  example  as  not  less  binding  than  a])ostolic  precept,  we  sludl 
find  very  little  authority  for  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Christianity.’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  11)7,8. 

The  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  fully  justify 
ihc  opinion  we  have  ex])rcsscd,  that  Mr.  Orme  had  very  im- 
jH?rlcctIy  studied  the  subject.  Surely  he  goes  much  too  far,  in 
a’siing  ‘  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Chnstianity  *  upon  mere  in¬ 
ferential  reasonings ;  nor  can  we  admit  that  the  example  of  the 
primitive  Cliristians,  how’  valuable  soever  as  a  directory  to  us,  is 
equally  binding  with  specific  apostolic  precept.  Then,  again, 
our  lamented  friend  w  as  mistaken  in  stating,  that  his  view  of 
the  subject  would  not  deprive  the  Christian  Sabbath  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  original  law*.  His  words  arc,  indeed,  a  little  ambi- 

I  ^uous :  he  says,  of  all  the  support  from  analogy  that  it  may 
properly  have.  Now'  mere  analogy,  though  excellent  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  pre- 
>umpti\c  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Institution  would  de¬ 
rive  any  proper  sujiport  from  the  analogical  argument,  is  left 
Joubtfiil.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that,  although  the  obligation  of  re- 
liiiiously  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  holy  worship, 
must  of  course  chietly  rest  upon  the  intimations  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  representation  which  would  invalidate 
binding  force  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  abrogates  alto- 

*  In  the  last  conversation  w'hich  the  Writer  of  this  article  enjoyed 
the  lamented  Author  of  these  volumes,  the  tfipic  was  slightly  ad- 
i(»,  and  it  was  to  have  formed  the  Kubject  of  friendly  discussion 
*t5«»me  future  interview.  Idttle  was  it  imagined  by  eitlicr,  that  they 
‘•*<1  Hut  fur  the  last  time  in  this  world, — that  he  would  so  soon  cuter 
‘I'on  the  per|K*tual  Sabbath. 
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getlicr  the  day  of  rest.  According  to  this  notion,  the  rclimoi 
ot*  Jesus  Christ  has  ai)olished  the  most  merciful  provision  oltic 
Creator  for  the  relief  and  recreation  of  the  sons  of  toil  and  the 
domestic  animals.  ‘  lUit  if’,  says  Calvin,  ‘  we  feel  llie  samene. 

*  ressity,  to  relieve  which  the  l^ord  enjoined  the  sabbath  upon 
‘  the  Jews,  let  no  one  plead  that  it  does  not  belong  to  us.  For 
‘  our  most  provident  and  indulgent  Father  hath  been  no  less  at- 
‘  tentive  to  provide  for  our  necessity,  than  for  that  of  tie 
‘  .lews.’*  How  was  it  that  this  great  man  did  not  follow  out 
his  own  reasoning  to  the  full  extent  of  the  conclusion,  that  the 
original  law  of  the  Sabbath  can  never  have  undergone  repeal! 
An  examination  of  his  whole  argument,  will  suj)ply  the  answer. 
It  aj)pears  that  Calvin  had  iidoj)ted  the  strange  mystical  views 
of  some  of  the  Imthers  respecting  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a 
‘  shadowy  commandment  ’ ;  not  to  their  full  extent,  but  so  far 
as  to  regard  C'hrist  as  ‘  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath’. 
Add  to  this,  that  some  ‘unquiet  spirits’  of  his  day  had  been 
‘  raising  noisy  contentions  respecting  the  Lord’s  l)ay’,  com¬ 
plaining  that  Christians  who  retain  any  observance  of  days,  are 
‘  tinctured  with  .ludaism  ’;  and  he  hail  to  combat  the  objecliun 
of  these  ‘  furious  zealots  ’.  Besides  which,  he  had  a  strong 
abhorrence  of  any  approach  to  superstition,  for  the  destruction 
of  which  he  supposes  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  have  been  abo- 
hsheil ;  and  he  was  on  this  account  jealous  of  any  opinion  which 
seemed  to  ascribe  a  ‘  mysterious  signification  ’  or  intrinsic  holi¬ 
ness  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  to  any  other  day.  ‘This 
‘preposterous  distinction  of  days’,  he  remarks,  ‘the  Apostic 
‘  strenuously  opposes,  and  not  tliat  legitimate  difference  which 
‘  promotes  the  peace  of  tlie  (,'hristian  Church  ;  for,  in  the 
‘  churches  which  he  founded,  the  Sabbath  was  retained  for  this 
‘  purpose.’  'riiese  sentiments  will,  we  think,  sufKciently  ac* 
count  for  the  halting  theology  of  Calvin  and  some  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  upon  this  important  point.  Nothing  can  he  more  unsali?- 
factory  than  his  whole  exposition  of  the  fourth  coiniuandiiieni. 
At  the  same  lime,  he  distinctly  recognises  the  apostolic  ap* 
}Mnutment,  and  cousequeutly  the  I)i\iue  authority,  of  the  liOrds 
Day,  as  ‘appointed  for  the  same  use’  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath; 
so  that  .Mr.  Orme  has  gone  much  too  far  in  asserting,  that 
viu,  as  well  as  (Taniuer,  laither,  and  Melanchthuu,  ‘  all  agreed  in 
‘  reganling  it  as  the  appointment  or  free  choice  of  the  Church. 
‘  r.ilher  than  the  positive  appointment  of  (iod.’  Such  a  tenet 
as  this,  would  entirely  destroy  tiie  religious  obligation  of  kcei> 
ing  the  Lord’s  Day  at  all;  and  no  human  authority,  bow  vener¬ 
able  soever,  could  j»rotect  so  pernicious  a  notion  from  our  stem 
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^probation.  Mr.  Orine’s  opinion  was  widely  diflercnt  from 
this:  still,  his  views  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Decalogue 
appear  to  have  been  indistinct,  and,  in  our  judgement,  defec¬ 
tive.  It  was,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  the  only  weak  j>oint  in  his 
theology. 

In  Baxter  published  a  small  work  entitled,  How  to 
do  good  to  many,”  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph  ; 
extraordinary  as  shewing  that  ‘  the  germs  of  Bible,  Missionary^ 

‘  and  Tract  Societies,  were  all  in  the  mind  of  this  most  ener- 
*  getic  and  enlightened  man.' 

‘  “  Is  it  not  possible,  at  least,  to  help  the  poor  ignorant  Armenians, 
rirci'ks,  Muscovites,  and  other  Christians,  who  have  no  printing  among 
ihiin,  nor  much  preaching  and  knowledge;  and,  for  want  of  printing, 
iiave  verv  few  Bibles,  even  f(»r  their  churches  or  ministers?  Could 
Ik*  done  to  get  some  Bihles,  catechisms,  and  practical  iMKiks, 
printed  in  their  own  tongues,  and  given  among  them  ?  I  kmiw  there 
is  difficulty  in  the  way  ;  hut  money,  and  willingness,  and  diligence, 
inicht  do  something.  JMight  not  something  l)C  done  in  other  planta¬ 
tions  SIS  well  as  in  New  England,  towards  the  conversion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  tliere?  Might  not  some  skilful,  zealous  preachers  be  sent  thither, 
who  would  prinnotc  serious  piety  among  those  of  the  Knglisli  that 
have  too  little  of  it,  and  might  invite  the  Americans  to  learn  the  Gos- 
Hel,  and  teacli  our  planters  how  to  Ik  havc  themselves  christianly  tow'ards 
them,  t(»  will  them  to  Christ  ?’*  *  Vol.  II.  p.  193. 

Of  llaxtcr’s  controversial  works,  the  examination  of  which 
occupies  the  sixth  and  following  five  chapters,  wc  have  no  room 
left  to  take  any  distinct  notice.  His  devotional  works  have  al¬ 
ready  l)ecn  siilliciently  referred  to.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  will  be  found  a  Chronological  List  of  the  whole  of  his 
publications,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  An 
excellent  portrait,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  a  full 
and  carefully  compiled  index,  enhance  the  value  of  the  work, 
vbicli,  together  witli  the  Life  of  Owen  by  the  same  esliwable 
Author,  merit  a  place  in  every  religious  library. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Ormc  wrote,  he  was  uniformly  more  intent 
upon  communicating  instruction,  or  maintaining,  by  clear  state¬ 
ment  and  cool  argument,  tlic  cause  aiul  principles  of  truth,  than 
upon  pleasing  bis  reader  by  the  graces  of  diction  and  the  foiTe 
<‘t  studied  expression,  lie  was  not  a  fine  writer:  bis  matter  is 
«l^ays  superior  to  the  nuinner.  1 1  is  composition  corresponded 
'<5  bis  character,  in  wliieh  every  thing  was  soliil  and  intrinsic, 
he  spoke,  he  wrote,  and  lie  acted  always  ad  rrm,  to  the  pur- 
ami  with  a  viev/  to  the  highest  and  best  ends.  He  pos- 
n(»t  the  genius  of  Baxter,  flad  Baxter  possessed  the 
^»und  judgement  of  Orme,  his  works,  tliough  possibly  less  vo- 
kiiiiiiujus,  would  liave  been  a  still  greater  treasure  to  tlie 
^’luucli.  - 
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could  never  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  commu. 
nicating  so  strong  an  interest  to  a  talc  apj)arently  of  njcre 
calamity,  as  that  which  gives  such  uncommon  attractions  to  the 
present  volume.  Calculations  of  loss,  details  of  damage,  cir. 
cumstantials  of  petty  hazards ;  pigs  afloat,  hay-stacks  scat¬ 
tered,  cellars  inundated,  old  women  and  children  frightened  ont 
of  their  wits ;  and  all  mischief  set  to  rights  hy  a  lilx'nd  sub. 
scription ; — of  such  materials  might  we,  southrons  and  low. 
landers,  have  supposed  the  history  of  t!ie  Moray  floods  to  con¬ 
sist,  hut  for  the  valuable  information  supplied  !)y  Sir  Thomis 
Laiuler.  lie  has  taken  uncommon  pains  to  obtain  the  moct 
correct  and  s})ecific  statements  :  personal  examination  of  the 
localities,  conversation  with  the  parties  concerned,  inquiries 
through  every  trustworthy  medium,  have  been  actively  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  This  minute  investiga¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  so  managed  as  to  add  very  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  book,  w  ill  be  found  to  suggest  much  im¬ 
portant  instruction  concerning  the  grand  agencies  of  nature. 
One,  at  least,  of  its  mighty  elements  is  here  represented  in  vio¬ 
lent  action  ;  and  the  cfl’ects,  on  tlic  largest  scale,  of  w'ater  urged 
by  its  own  weight  and  mobility,  down  a  ])lane  of  irregular  decli¬ 
nation,  are,  though  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  strikingly 
illustrated.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
soinetliing  more  of  reasoning  and  philosophical  inference  has 
not  been  supplied.  The  materials,  it  is  true,  arc  fairly  given; 
hut  we  have  always  found  that,  in  sncli  matters,  there  is  nothiag 
like  a  full  and  direct  apj)lication  and  elicitation  of  scientific 
j)rinciplc,  wliilc  the  facts  arc  fairly  in  hand.  An  actual  in¬ 
spector  may  compare  his  notes  with  (he  locality,  and  check  his 
speculations,  by  nature’s  own  entries ;  while  the  mere  student 
must  take  many  things  for  granted,  see  with  other  people’s  eyes, 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  find  himself  at  fault,  from  the  absence  of 
some  little,  but  indispensable  circumstance,  which  one  glance 
would  have  enabled  the  observer  to  note  and  verify.  Yet, 
there  is  something  ungracious  in  taking  a  communicative  gen¬ 
tleman  to  task  for  w  hat  he  has  neither  told  nor  undertaken  to 
tell,  while  there  is  the  more  obvious,  as  well  as  the  more  gr^* 
ful  duty,  of  thanking  him  for  what  he  has  actually  and  praise¬ 
worthily  given. 

The  inner  angle  of  the  tract  nearly  inclosed  by  the  line  ^ 

Loch  Ness,  and  by  the  course  of  the  Dec,  and  of  which  the 
irregular  coast-linc  stretches  round  from  Aberdeen,  by  Peter* 
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*  jjfail  and  Banfl’,  to  Inverness,  is  occupied  by  mountains  which, 

I  thoui^h  in  some  respects  independent,  may  Ihj  fairly  enough 
^  among  the  ranges  of  the  Grampians,  but  which 

have  attained  to  the  honour  of  distinct  appellations  as  the 
^  loupes  of  Monad h-leadh  and  Cairngorum.  Long  prevailing 
■  testcriv  winds  having  accumulated,  somewhere  to  the  north  of 
!  Scotland,  an  immense  aggregation  of  vapour,  a  change  to  the 
i  north-eastward  drove  it  full  against  these  mountains,  where, 
becoming  condensed,  it  rushed  in  unexampled  torrents  down 
i  iheir  sides,  and  along  their  natural  drains  and  water-courses,  to 

*  ;he  sea. 

i  *  M.inv  imagined  that  the  fall  of  rain  w'as  not  so  great  as  to  account 
trcniendous  a  HckkI  ;  but  this  was  a  mistake,  arising  from  the 
umkfncd  form  the  rain  assumed.  For  although,  at  certain  times,  it 
;  f;41  in  heavv  drojis,  yet  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  broken  by  the  blast 
i  IdIo  extremely  minute  j)articles.  Hut  these  came  down  so  thick,  that 
i  the  very  air  itself  seemed  ti>  Ik*  ilesceiiding  in  one  mass  of  water  ujHm 
:  the  earth.  Nothing  could  withstand  it.  The  iK'st-tinisbcd  window's 
i  were  inetfectual  against  it,  and  every  room  exposed  to  the  north-cast 

.  was  tleliiged . Hut  the  question  as  to  the  quantity  of 

;  min  is  settled  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Mr.  IMurdcKtli,  gnr- 
^  dener  to  liis  Crracc  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  at  Huntly  Lmlge,  who  in- 
[  ftoicd  me,  tliat  inches  of  rain  fell  between  five  o’clock  of  tlic 
I  morning  of  the  3d,  and  five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
i  Anjjust ;  that  ix  to  xai/,  that,  taking  the  average  of  the  years  from 
1821  to  1328  inclusive,  almost  one-strih  part  of  onr  annual  allowance 
of  rain  fell  within  these  twenty-  four  hours  ;  and  if  such  was  the  fall 
at  io  grciit  a  distance  from  the  mountains,  the  deluge  that  descended 
is  them  must  have  been  so  enormous,  ns  to  lead  us  nathcr  to  wonder 
!  that  a  HmKl  even  yet  more  tremendous  in  its  magnitude  and  conse- 
=  (juences,  did  not  result  from  it.” 

I  There  was,  on  the  27tli,  what  Sir  Thomas  calls,  an  '  appendix 
I  flood but,  from  some  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
i  its  force  was  mainly  spent  to  the  north  of  the  earlier  visitation. 

Wc  cannot,  of  course,  attempt  to  follow  the  Baronet  through 
i  all  the  details  connected  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  rivers  and  ri- 
mulcts  which  flow  through  this  mountainous  tract:  the  pur- 
pf>ses  of  interest  and  information  will  be  better  answered  by  the 
j  election  of  one  of  these  streams,  of  which  the  general  cha¬ 
racteristics  arc  as  follows. 

'  The  river  Findhom  rises  from  a  wide  morass,  covering  the  flat 
^riininit  of  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  IHonadh-leadh  groupe,  and 
through  a  ilirect  line  of  country'  of  not  less  than  sixty  miies,  its 
«nu(isities  Wing  about  thirty  more.  Berhaps  no  river  of  the  same  siso 
Great  Britain  possesses  so  exquisite,  so  continued,  and  jret  so  va- 
^  a  range  of  scenery  as  it  docs,  from  within  a  ft^w  miles  of  its  loaroe, 
;  It  approaches  the  sea-port  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  After  Icov^ 
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iuj:  iu  bleak  {uireut  hill,  it  ruas  through  a  «loop  nwine  in  the  primi. 
live  rocks,  whence  it  enters  a  l)eautiful  pastoral  glen  and  valW^ 
liounded  bv  st(H.*p  anil  high  mountains,  witli  (K'casional  rocky 
but  generally  covered  with  a  rich  and  valuable  herbage.  From  ill  j 
Could  learn,  the  rain  on  the  2d,  Ihl,  and  Uh  of  August,  was  without 

{Mirallel  in  these  regions.  The  danuige  done  by  the  river  and  its  trk 
iuturies  was  immense.' 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  hazards  connected  with 
a  district  liable  to  ilooils,  are  materially  increased  by  the  pro. 
cesses  of  cidtivution.  In  its  wild  state,  there  are  a  thousatid 
little  obstructions  which  arrest  the  trickling  rain-drops,  and 
sist  in  their  evaporation  from  the  hill-side,  or  in  their  absorption 
into  the  rugged  and  spongy  soil  ;  hut  the  hand  of  culturf 
smooths  the  surface,  spreads  abroad  a  system  of  drainage, 
multiplies  ditches  and  water-courses,  all  tending  to  one  great 
line  of  evacuation,  and  carrying  of!  all  the  waters,  whether 
from  the  sky,  or  from  the  fountains  of  the  earth,  rapidly  to  the 
nearest  stream,  the  natural  drain  of  the  whole  region.  Suchh 
the  ca.se  with  the  Fiiulliorn  and  its  tributaries.  Man  has  been 
busy  oil  their  banks,  and  the  industrious  reclaimers  of  an  an- 
prolltalde  soil,  have  been  doomed  to  witness  the  power  of  a 
mightier  agency,  ruining  in  an  hour,  the  patient  work  of  years, 
aiul  aided  in  its  ravages  by  the  ]>re\  ions  elaborations  of  that  un- 
wearied  industry.  In  its  earlier  rush,  the  flooded  river  swept 
aw  ay  buildings,  threw  down  bridges,  and  severely  damaged  a 
number  of  highland  properties.  In  connection  with  one  of 
th  ese,  Sir  Thomas  introduces  the  following  anecdote  of  one  of 
its  proprietors  who  lived  fifty  years  since,  and  killed  the  last 
wolf'  that  infc.stcd  the  vicinity. 

'  A  woman,  crossing  the  mountnius  with  twa»  children,  waia*- 
HaiJinl  by  the  wtilf,  and  her  iufuuts  devoured,  and  she  escaped  wid 
dirticidty  to  Moyhall.  The  chief  of  ^laekiutosh  no  sooner  ucard  et 
the  tragical  fate  of  the  IkiIh'S,  than,  moved  by  pity  and  rage,  he  de¬ 
spatched  orders  to  bis  elan  and  vassals,  to  assemble  tlie  next  day  at 
twelve  o’clock,  to  ]>nK'i‘ed  in  a  lunly  to  dostrt»y  the  W(»lf.  Polloehock 
was  one  of  those  vaissals,  and  being  then  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  aid 
IHKiM'ssed  i»f  gigiuitie  strength  and  det»Tniined  courage,  his  appeu*^’ 
was  eagerly  h»okcd  for  to  take  a  load  in  the  enterprise.  But  the  kair 
came.  ;uid  all  were  ;vssembled  e\cej>t  him  to  wduun  they  most  treated 
Tnwilling  to  go  without  him,  the  impatient  chief  fretted  and 
through  the  hall  ;  till  at  length,  alxmt  an  htmr  after  the  nppointOi 
time,  in  Malked  l*olK»choek,  droisej  iu  his  full  higidand  attire  i  “  I 
aui  lillic  usetl  to  wait  thus  for  any  man,"  excluimeJ  the  chafed  cW* 
tain,  “and  itill  le^  for  thee,  FoUochock,  es}x.*ciiilly  when  such 
u-ibot  Jih  wv  are  Itoune  after !  "  “  What  sort  of  game  arc  yc 

AIaokiut4j».h? ’’  said  J’vUticUock  timjdy,  and  nut  quite  uuderstanw 
lii«  nUindtm.  “The  wolf,  sir,"  replied  IVbickiutesh ;  *Mid 
iucMi<*uger  iiistnict  y<ai?’’  “On  aye,  tiiat’s  true,”  aiiawcred  Poh** 
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w5t^>  ^  inimonrod  sinilt* ;  ''tmth  I  lincl  forj^otton.  Jiut  an 
that  Ih*  a’.'’  contiinunl  hi*,  jrroninj'  with  Ins  right  hand  among  the 
mpie  h»lds  of  his  j)laid,  “  lliere’s  the  wolf’s  head  !  ”  Exclanuitions 
0^  iistonishinent  ana  admiration  Inirst  from  chief  and  clansmen,  as  he 
held  out  the  grim  and  hliKMly  head  of  the  monster  at  arms-length,  for 
the  gratification  of  thosi*  who  crowded  around  him.  “As  1  came 
thnsigli  the  sK>chk  (ravine)  l>y  i*ust  the  hill  there,”  said  he,  as  if  talk¬ 
ing  of  some  every-dav  iKrcurrence,  “  1  forgathered  wi*  the  lM*aHt.  My 
Itiog  dog  there  turnei)  him.  1  buckled  wi*  him,  and  dirkit  him,  and 
trne  whuttled  his  craig,  and  brought  aw'a’  bis  countenance,  for  fear  he 
might  come  alive  ag;nn  ;  for  they  are  very  prcc*arious  creatures.”  “  My 
noble  Pullochock  !  ”  cried  the  chief  in  ecstasy,  “  The  dtvd  mtis  worthy 
of  thee!  In  memorial  of  thy  hardiluKKl,  1  hew  liestow  up<in  thee  Seoin- 
nichan,  to  yield  inral  for  thy  giKnl  greyhound  in  all  time  coming.”’ 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Seaniiaclian,  ‘  the  old  field,*  of  ten 
aews,  was  ‘  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Hood,’  and  that  its  mi¬ 
serable  tenant,  who  had  previously  failed  in  Inisiiiess  as  a  dro¬ 
ver,  was  so  aHecteil  hy  this  last  misfortune,  ns  to  sink  under  it. 
At  the  time  when  tlie  account  was  written,  he  had  taken  to  his 
bed,  and  was  supposed  to  he  dying.  De.scending  the  river,  Sir 
Thomas  found  in  all  directions  the  marks  of  most  extensive  ra¬ 
vage.  'i'lie  amount  of  damage  upon  Lord  Cawdor’s  property 
alone  exceeded  (KKH)/,  At  the  old  military  bridge  of  Dulsie, 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock  high  above  the  regular  channel,  llie 
water  rose  to  within  tliree  feet  of  the  key-stone,  /oWy  /ct'/  per^ 
jicnilicular  above  its  usual  level.  At  tlic  large,  three  arched, 
granite  bridge  of  I'erncss,  the  stream  covered  nearly  the  whole 
even  of  the  parapet:  that  the  structure  should  have  witlistood 
the  shock,  proves  it  to  he  ‘a  miracle  of  masonry.* 

On  the  I)lvic,  a  stream  tributary  to  the  Fiiuihorii,  stands  the 
extensive  mansion  (»f  Dunphail,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cumining 
Bruce,  newly  built,  and,  says  'J'homas,  *  admitted  hy  all  to 
'be  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Mr.  Flayfair’s  classical  taste.’ 
We  insert  this  flourish  hy  the  way,  hut  we  must  say  that,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  rough  .sketch  annexed,  we  can  see  nothing  either 
b*|)py  or  classical  in  the  general  design.  Our  compatriots  of 
die  North  arc  rather  fond  of  riding  the  great  horse  on  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects ;  and  Sir  Thomas  is  not  the  man  to  let  slij)  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  friend  and  countryman  a  lift.  Ibis 
‘classical’  structure  was,  however,  in  the  greatest  danger,  for 
tbe  torrent  rushed  against  its  defence.s  with  such  fury  as  to 
s^eep  them  away  almost  to  the  very  walls.  The  usual  channel 
of  the  river  was  at  the  distance  of  (KK)  feet ;  hut,  when  flooded, 

reached  an  older  water-course  which  ran  within  fifty  feet  of 
tbc  mansion  ;  and  we  must  think  that  a  cautious  estimate  of  lo- 

circumstances,  and  a  due  allowance  for  casualties,  would 
have  suggested  either  a  wider  interval,  or  a  stronger  munition 
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than  n  mere  l)aiik  with  iiulicatioiis  of  rock  at  tlic  base.  ,\Ve 
arc  not  for^ellinij  the  olil  saw  touching  the  stolen  steed  and 
the  stable  iloor ;  hut  it  docs  appear  to  us  that  there  are,  even 
on  Sir  'rhoinas’s  own  shewing,  both  in  the  general  charnctcrof 
the  river,  and  in  the  various  accidents  connected  with  itscouriie, 
intimations  of  a  yet  iiercer  commotion  than  that  of  wliich  iie 
arc  now  tracing  the  record.  Ue  tliis,  however,  as  it  may,  lliere 
were,  early  in  the  evening  of  the  .‘Id,  symptoms  of  danger  which 
induced  Mr.  Cnnnning  Hruce  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife  and  daughter.  On  his  return  from  the  friend’s  house 
wliere  he  liad  left  tliem,  he  found  the  bank  carried  away  to 
within  fonr  paces  of  one  wing  of  the  house,  and  the  torrent 
dashing  fiercely  against  the  remaining  portion  of  the  terrace. 
'I'liis  was  at  ten  o’clock  ;  an  liour  after,  tlie  space  was  lessened, 
and  the  water  still  rising.  All  hope  of  saving  the  house  was 
now  given  nj>,  and  the  furniture  was  removed  by  lantern-light. 
About  one  on  the  following  morning,  a  slight  subsidence  was 
observed  in  the  flood ;  ‘  hut  it  rose  again  in  an  liour,  two  feet 
‘  higher  than  ever — came  within  twelve  feet  of  the  height  of  the 
*  hank,  and  must  have  been  flowing  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  deep 
‘  inmu'diately  below.*  At  length  there  remained  only  one  tjard 
of  crumbling  earth  between  the  foundation  of  the  cast  tower! 
Mr.  Hnice  now  took  his  station,  with  his  people,  at  a  point 
wliere  he  might  advantageously  witness  the  approaching  catas¬ 
trophe.  Unt  at  lliis  hair-hreadtii  limit,  the  danger  was  arrest- 
cd.  About  four  tfclock,  the  atmosj)herc  began  to  clear,  the  ri¬ 
ver  sank,  and  the-lioiise  was  saved.  Ihit  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  was  miserably  marred.  The  imj>roveinents  had  been 
ina(l(‘  on  an  excellently  disposed  hut  precarious  ground;  brklge^ 
bowers,  shrubberies,  groves,  were  swept  away.  It  would  be  in 
had  taste  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  without  noticing  the 
admiral)le  spirit  in  which  the  calamity  was  adverted  to  by  the 
l.idy  of  the  proprietor.  ‘  Dreadful  indeed,’  w’as  the  language 
of  a  note  written  shortly  after,  ‘is  the  devastation  tliata  fc«' 
‘  liours  Imve  w  nnight.  l>iil  we  must  he  thankful  tiiatull  arouid 
‘  us  arc  safe.  (lOirs  will  he  done.  I  dare  say  we  were  all  too 
‘  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  valley, — a  beauty  which  we 
‘  not  given,  aiul  could  not  take  aw  ay,  but  w  hich  has  vanished  is 
‘  nn  instant  before  his  sweeping  arm.’ 

*rhc  ravages  at  Keingas,  though  they  give  opportunity  for 
much  ]mwcrful  description,  must  be  passed  over ;  not  omitting, 
liowever,  to  oommentl  the  prudence  of  the  post-boy,  who,  when 
driving  Principal  Ikiird  from  Forres  to  Keingas,  was  requeslri 
to  stop  on  the  Divie  bridge,  for  tlie  purpose  of  allowing  a  briet 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery.  ‘  Na,  na,  sir!*  roared  the  UA 
smacking  his  w  hip,  ‘  these  are  ower  kittle  times  to  be  stopping 
‘  on  brigs.* 
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<()wer  kittle  times*  indeed  they  were  for  such  indulgences, 
for  bfiikes  seem  to  have  gone  down  before  the  flood,  like  walls 
before  gunpowder,  heaved  from  their  foundations,  and  driven 
abroad  in  fragments.  I'he  bridge  over  the  Sj>ey,  at  Fochabers, 
was  a  majestic  structure  of  four  arches,  two  of  95  feet  span; 
and  the  whole  water-way  amounting  to  340  feet.  At  tight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1th  of  August,  the  water  had 
risen  seventeen  feet,  and  tlie  wliirlpools  formed  by  the  piers 
were  tremendous.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  had  ridden  up  and 
awav,  and  Lord  Saltoun  with  Mr.  Grant  had  just  crossed  the 
bridee,  which,  one  instant  before,  had  been  crowded  with 
people,  wlu)  had  now  hurried  away  to  witness  the  driving  of 
piles  for  the  protection  of  the  raised  road-way.  At  this 
moment, 

‘Mr.  (tordon  jMacew'an,  a  teacher  Fochalnirs,  and  seven  others, 
vm  on  their  way  back  from  the  toll-hoiisi*,  on  the  red  Hand-stoiio 
ruck  at  the  north  end.  It  was  now'  about  20  minutes  past  12  o’  cluck. 
Suddenly  a  crack,  no  w  ider  than  the  cut  of  a  sw'ord,  ojMuied  across 
I  the  road- way,  immediately  over  the  second  arch  from  the  toll-house, 
ahuut  three  yards  l>efore  them,  and  backwards,  parallel  writh  the 
ptrap't.  “  (bM)d  (hal !  ”  cried  ^Ir.  Macew'an,  “the  bridge  is  falling, 
ran  for  votir  lives  !  "  With  one  cry  of  alarm,  ho  and  his  companioiiH 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Fochabers.  The  crack  yawned 
vide  ere  Mr.  Hiissel,  one  of  their  number,  could  step  across  it.  He 
Ittpfd  from  the  falling  mins,  and  alighted  on  that  part  which  was  yet 
linn,  with  one  hmt  hanging  behind  him  in  vacancy*  Dimn  w'cnt  the 
vboie  mass  of  the  two  arches  next  the  left  bank,  falling  with  the 
iwie,  shattered,  and  cloiid-like  appeanuicc  of  an  avalanche,  into  the 
fittiuiiig  surge  lielow'.  For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the  furious  stream 
VIS  driven  backw'ards  with  imj>etuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the 
^Tj  bottom,  and  again  rushing  onwards,  its  thundering  roar  jiro- 
clamiod  its  victory,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  fallen  fragments  was  to 
bf  seen. 

*At  the  time  the  alarm  wxis  given,  William  SivewTight,  mason  ; 
Mn  (  uthlHTt,  slater  ;  and  John  Anderson,  a  lame  young  man,  only 
of  Widow  Anderson,  the  toll-keeper,  W'ere  Itmning  over  the  parapet 
R  vdl.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  one  of  her  daughters  had  quitted  the’ 
'Vidjje  only  a  few'  minutes  liefure.  She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when 
^  heard  the  terrible  cnish.  “  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son !  ”  exclaimed 
'he, starting  up  ;  “  he ’s  gone  !  he ’s  gone  !  my  son  !  iny  son  !  I  slmll 
see  him  agiin  !  ”  And,  rushing  out,  she  stared  with  a  frciirJed 

IaiTua  the  frightful  chasm,  wildly  rc|)eating  the  same  exclamations. 

of  those  about  her  would  have  persuaded  her  that  her  son  w'as 
I  the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  but  the  awful  truth  was  too  apparent 
j  ^permit  S4»  well-meant  a  fraud  to  take  effect. 

‘“1  saw’  them  running  and  weaving  their  hats,**  said  Sivewriglit, 
narrating  the  circumstances  ;  but,  before  I  could  guess  what 
^  tneant,  the  pirapet  w'all  folded  round  before  me,  and  parted  from 
11  Q  Q  ^ 
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tin*  rcMMU\r.iy,  which  then  beoimul  whole  ;  hut,  vrv  I  hnd  timetocr? 
out,  it  was  hilling;  in  a  thuns;u)d  pieces,  cruckini;  endloiiir  and  acn)« 
from  tlie  centre.  1  sprang  sideways  juvst  Amlcrson  and  (Juthbcri,  aad 
ie^iped  tnun  fragment  to  fragment  of  the  falling  rtuid-way,  as  if  1  liaj 
hceu  ll)ing.  When  1  readied  the  roi*k,  I  was  blind  for  a  nunucm- 
and  when  1  rect»ver»*d  and  liMiked  niund,  Anderson  and  (’nthbert  w*ert 
gone.  In  my  cunifiisi(ni,  I  had  not  at  first  seen  rnthlKTt,  who  now 
appeared  cnissing  the  road.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  escape',  and 
asked  him  the  particulars.  “  When  the  brig  begud  to  fa',*’  said  he, 
“  I  made  a  jump  to  get  p:ist,  but  the  shake  jostled  me  ow'er  to  the 
t’it)i‘-r  pnrnpt't  ;  a  stane  struek  mo,  and  the  mad  good  nwii’  beneath 
my  hs‘t.  1  then  made  a  claught  wi*  my  hands  at  the  gnivel.”  Lock- 
ily  for  him,  it  w.is  nearly  as  hard  as  a  rock,  tliough  he  did  leave  the 
mark  of  his  lingers  in  it.  “When  I  made  the  loup,”  continued  Cuth- 
belt,  “  p«M»r  AiiderMOi  nunle  a  claught  at  the  tail  o’ my  tsmt.  Ik 
mlsstil  it,  ami  fell  on  liis  hack.  The  ])arapet  wall  tumhled  down 
aUmt  him,  an*  I  never  saw' him  again.”  The  pmir  youth’s  Udy  wt^ 
fouml  in  the  evening,  ahout  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  helow,  lying  on  hij 
back,  his  groat  coal  entangled  among  some  brushwood,  and  his  lund» 
hohl  up,  as  if  to  save  himself. 

‘  The  shriek  that  spread  along  both  banks  i»f  the  river,  when  the 
bridge  fell,  was  loud  and  agonizing.  People  ran  in  all  directions, 
elumorouslv  inquiring  for  friends  and  relatives.  Signals  and  ybotib> 
were  exchanged  from  either  bank,  to  tell  of  the  safety  of  iiidividuis, 
and  munv  were  the  joyous  recognitions  that  took  jilaee.  ’I’lie  Duke 
nnle  in  great  anxiety  to  the  bridge  ;  but,  on  seeing  J^ord  Sidtoiin  and 
INIr.  (irant  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  waved  his  hut,  and  gave  them i 
lunirty  cheer.  During  the  afternoon,  the  people  en>wdtHl  to  tlie  spot 
from  all  quarters,  and  many  amid  not  be  persuaded  that  the  “Brig 
o’  Spey  ”  had  actually  fallen,  until  they  In'lield  its  ruins  W'ith  “their 


am  ecu. 
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'riu*  fall  of  the  bridge  made  llic  causo'i  of  its  ruin  sufTicienll)' 
evident.  It  bad  been  ilef'eciively  built;  the  materials  were 
only  partially  jointed  ;  and  the  piers,  instead  of  being  boxed  ia 
tbe  rock,  merely  rested  on  its  surface,  wbicb  shelved  down  the 
stream. 

Hut  we  must  return  to  the  Findborn,  from  wbicb  this  detail 
has  somewliat  too  long  detained  us ;  and  w  e  shall  bestow  but 
brief  notice  on  what  remains.  'I’bc  low  lands  through  which 
tbe  river  winds  to  the  sea,  after  leaving  its  mountain  path,  were 
the  scene  of  much  suirering  and  intense  anxiety.  They  were 
so  deeply  deluged  as  to  admit  of  their  navigation  by  fishing* 
l)oals,  wbicb  passed,  under  sail,  over  licdges  and  corn-fields, 
and  among  groves  and  dwellings.  Many  an  act  of  noble  daring 
in  tbe  attempt  to  rescue  those  whose  lives  were  in  jcopardViiS 
recorded  by  Sir  I'bomas  Lauder ;  but  we  have  given  enoug” 
abstract  and  citation  to  convey  a  general  notion  of  tbe  extent 
of  the  calamity,  and  of  the  spirit  with  w  hich  it  is  here  described. 
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Wo  «<'klom  mot  witli  a  more  interesting  volume,  though 
itwmild  1)0  easy,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  to  make  it 
atoiK‘0  more  compact  and  more  instructive.  ’ 

Of  the  etchings,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly :  they  are 
dif^ht,  and  not  particularly  artist-like.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
ju^rior  (piality,  would  have  heen  far  more  illustrative.  'The 
nell-kiiown  engraving  representing  the  giving  way  of  St.  An- 
ihoa/s  dike  in  Holland,  might  have  given  hints  for  the  ma- 
ij^cmcnt  of  the  hustling  scenes ;  and  Boissieux's  etching  of 
theedccts  of  a  similar  event,  might  have  been  advantageously 
gtuilicd  for  the  character  of  less  violent,  hut  more  >vide-sprend 
^le^astation. 


Art.  III.  1.  T/ic  Glj),s  of'  the  Spirit,  l:2mo.  pp.  i34.  IVicc  2d. 
Gntiiock,  IdiUk 


2.  i'it'fr  of  Inspiration,  com])rcho!i(ling  the  Nature  and  Distinctions 
of  tlu*  Spiritual  (iifts  and  OHices  the  Ap<Kstolic  Ago.  Hy  Alox- 
rtiuler  Alacleod.  ]2ino.  pp.  581.  Price  /a.  (Jr/.  Glasgow,  ]H27> 


THl'i  signature  of  T.  1C.  leaves  us  under  no  doubt  as  to  the 
^  wiiter  of  the  anonymous  Tract ;  and  grieved  beyond  expres- 
don  weare,  to  find  the  Author  of  “  Ilemarks  on  the  Internal  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Truth  of  llcvealed  lleligion”,  confessing  that  he  sees 
'a^rreat  deal  of  internal  evidence  in  the  remarkable  fact.s  which 
‘  have  taken  j)lace  in  the  West  Country,  to  prove  their  genuine 
‘miraculous  character,  especially  in  the  speaking  with  tongues.* 
.\siftlie  great  facts  of  Christianity  were  attested  by  no  better 
evidence  than  the  fanatical  pretensions  of  the  Maid  of  Eeriii- 
carry.  Alas  for  Thomas  I'hskinc!  We  have  been  slow  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  too  could  be  the  dupe  of  this  new  Joanna  and  her 
lying  miracles.  But  so  it  is ;  and  if  w  e  were  tempted  at  first 
to  treat  with  only  incfiahlc  contempt  or  stern  indignation  the 
mixture  of  folly  and  imposture  w  hich  is  agitating  the  VV  cst  of 
^icollaiul,  it  is  with  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  sober  sadness 
that  we  find  such  a  man  prostrated  at  the  shrine  of  Absurdity. 

Mr.  hh-s  kine  sees  ‘  a  great  deal  of  internal  evidence  in  the  re- 
‘  markable  facts,  to  prove  their  miraculous  character  *.  But,  if 
Mr.  Erskine  had  not  bewildered  himself,  and  received  damage 
“I  his  judgement,  he  would  sec,  that  miraculous  facts  do  not  re- 
‘luire  to  be  substantiated  by  any  internal  evidence ;  nor  do  they 
*<lmit  of  such  a  mode  of  proof.  The  evidence  of  a  miraculous 
f^clis  simply  external.  Had  Miss  Mary  succeeded  in  raising 
k)rifc  her  poor  brother,  or  if  she  would  now,  in  the  presence  of 
competent  witnesses,  deliver  an  extemporaneous  discourse  in 
Chinese,  (^(juiebua,  or  Ambaric,  we  would  require  no  internal 
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eviiWnce  w  hatever  of  the  miraculous  character  of  the  fact,  As 
to  tlie  internal  evuleiice  which  is  supposed  to  prove  MissMarv'i 
gibberish  to  be  a  well-compacted  language,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  8ay>  that  it  is  a  miserable  perversion  of  terms  to  speak  of  iher^ 
l>eing  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  in  the  case.  Not  even 
the  faintest  presumption  of  its  being  language,  can  be  afforded 
bv  the  unmeaniiiix  sounds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Krskine,  in  his  Remarks  upon  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  Revelation,  undertakes  to  shew,  tbit  a 
narration  of  facts  may  command  belief,  independently  of  any  ex* 
ternal  evidence,  and  even  in  the  face  of  suspicions  circuinsianceb 
attending  the  external  evidence  of  such  a  narration  •.  Going 
into  an  extreme  the  very  opposite  of  that  into  w  hich  Dr.  CliaE 
iners  has  rushed  in  his  argumontative  vehemence,  who  seems  to 
rest  the  truth  of  Christianity  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence,  and  to  undervalue  that  moral  evidence  which 
the  Scriptures  contain  within  themselves, — Mr.  Erskine  would 
almost  set  aside  the  historic  evidence,  and,  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  unguarded,  invites  men  to  judge  of  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Clod  by  any  system  of  religion,  according  to  those  moral  con¬ 
victions  w  hich  form  the  first  principles  of  our  reasoning  on  this 
subject ;  as  if  meifs  ignorance  of  the  Divine  nature  and  the 
]>erversion  of  their  minds,  did  not  disqualify  them  for  forming  i 
competent  judgement  of  the  actions  of  Ciod.  Even  in  that  vo¬ 
lume,  Mr.  bhskine  appears  to  less  advantage  as  a  reasoner,  than 
ns  an  clotpient  advocate.  And  we  shall  do  him  no  wrong,  if  we 
trace  the  sheer  credulity  w  hich  he  now  displays  as  a  believer  in 
M  iss  Mary,  to  the  defective  and  mistaken  notions  he  seems  to 
have  formed  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  evidence.  A  man  whose 
belief  of  a  fact  is  governed  by  his  moral  convictions,  will  be  in 
great  danger  of  becoming  the  dupe  of  his  imagination.  He  will 
he  sometimes  sceptical  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  testimony, 
sometimes  credulous  in  the  total  absence  of  the  requisite  proof. 
'I'his  dangerous  faculty  of  believing  without  evidence,  Mr.  Ers¬ 
kine  appears  to  have  attained  to;  and  in  proof  of  the  ‘Giftof 
‘  Tongues  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  these  people  of  Port 
‘  Glasgow  \  he  brings  forward — an  hypothesis !  IVIr.  Krskine* 
argument  is  to  this  effect.  There  is  no  proof  that  miraculous 
gifts  have  ceased  ;  therefore,  ‘  a  jealousy  or  unbelief  of  their  re- 
‘  appearance  is  (piite  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
‘  being  nothing  less  than  a  form  of  atheism  !  ’  He  admits  the 
propriety  of  a  ‘  jealous  scrutiny  into  any  particular  pretension  to 
‘  miraculous  gifts  * ;  and  so  do  the  Roman  C’atholics.  Rut 
agrees  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  we  Protestants  have  gone 


*  SiT  Kcicct.  Kcv.  Vul.  XVr.  p.  101. 
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^  astray  in  disbelieving  in  the  perpetuity  of  mirnciilous  gifti*, 
ind  are,  upon  that  point,  little  better  than  infidels. 

We  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  Erskinc  has  as  yet  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  only  Cduirch  which  lays  claim  to  the  pcie- 
jfssion  ot  such  miraculous  powers ;  hut,  if  we  wei'e  members 
of  that  Church,  we  should  have  good  hope  of  him  and  his 
parly,  d  here  arc  several  indications,  in  these  pages,  of  n 
sirong  bias  towards  that  ancient  faith ;  and  Sister  Mary  is  a 
keata  of  the  true  Catholic  stamp,  who  might  here.ifter  shine  in 
the  Calendar  with  those  blessed  virgins,  Sant.a  Agatha,  Santa 
Teresa,  and  Santa  Catarina.  Mr.  Erskine  thinks  it  by  no 
means  clear,  that  the  disciples  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
<pake  with  tongues  that  were  recognized  by  the  strangers  as- 
{cnihled  at  Jerusalem  as  spoken  in  their  several  countries, — did 
themselves  know  what  they  were  saying.  ‘  The  gift  of  tongues, 

•  accoriling  to  its  common  mode  of  exercise,  as  described  in  2 
‘  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv.,’  w  as,  he  allirms,  *  the  utterance  of  words  by 
‘the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  neither  understood 

•  hif  the  speaker  himselj  nor  by  the  hearer^ — except  through 
‘another  gift  c(jually  miraculous,  namely,  the  gift  of  interpreta- 
‘tion.’  iSow,  w  hat  better  argument  would  the  llomanist  wish, 
to  justify  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  in  an  unknown 
tongue?  If,  in  the  primitive  Church,  many  tongues  were 
spoken,  which  were  never  interpreted,  and  which  were  not  un¬ 
derstood  either  by  the  spe.akcr  or  by  the  hearer,— why  quarrel 
with  the  llomish  Church  for  exercising  its  gifts  in  a  manner  not 
quite  so  unintelligible  ?  The  Protestant  has  been  ready  to  ob¬ 
ject,  What  can  he  the  use  of  religious  .services  in  an  unknown 
language?  Mr.  Erskine  has  undertaken  to  furnish  a  reply. 

‘  0  tlmt  word  use  has  a  lie  in  it,  and  n  piison  in  it,  with  which  the 
duldrt'ii  of  tlic  world  deceive  and  poison  their  souls,  whilst  they  think 
tkt  lliey  are  only  acting  wisely.  ‘‘  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  tliuugh 
k  i((  burn  like  the  w  ild  ass’s  colt.”  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  tins  summary  way  of 
putting  down  an  objector.  Mr.  l*>skine  forgets,  however,  that 
in  his  ^il^t  work,  he  taught  us  to  judge  even  of  the  facts  of 
rdigion,  and  of  the  actions  ascribed  to  God,  by  the  internal 
marks  of  moral  harmony,  and  suitableness,  and  use.  It  is  hard 
that  he  should  now  reproach  us  for  exercising  our  faculties  in 
very  w  ay  which  he  then  recommended  ns  the  part  of  wls- 
<lom.  In  that  work,  he  taught  us,  that  internal  evidence  was 
®»ery  thing :  now  it  goes  for  nothing.  ‘  'J’hcre  is  a  great‘fnyfi- 
‘i^ryin  this  gift  of  tongues’,  says  Mr.  Erskine,  ‘which  I  am 
Tree  to  confess  I  do  not  understand.*  But  what  of  that  ?  This 
^ord  understand,  like  the  word  use,  has  doubtless  a  lie  in  it, 
^nd  a  poison.  Again,  if  it  be  asked,  ‘  What  proof  is  there  that 
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‘  those  sounds  or  tongues  aiv  really  languages,  spolon  Ian- 
‘  guages  t  ’  Mr,  hh  skine  replies  :  ‘  i  have  no  proofs  and  / 

‘  tio  proof  ','  ‘  'riiougli  no  ])ioor  were  even  made  out  that  sudi 

‘  languages  are  spoken*  /  should  not  feel  mpsclf  in  tfte  least 
‘  xriee  disturhed  />//  <7.’  Happy  man,  to  have  attained  this  sUte 
ol  intellectual  niehany — this  iiuddhic  (piieUide  of  the  rensonlu^ 
facidlies,  beyond  the  reach  of  distin  banco  fioju  the  impel tiiHriu;e 
of  argument  or  tlic  intrusion  of  doubt ! 

Mr.  h'rskine’s  case  is  clear, — and  we  fear  hopeless,  TU 
narcotic  doctrines  lie  has  imbibed,  have  induced  a  paralysis  of 
his  reasoning  powers.  As  we  have*  no  pleasure  in  dwclliii^ 
u})Oii  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  human  iniirmity — more  es¬ 
pecially  the  iutirmities  of  a  good  man,  and  one  who,  in  his  bvU 
ter  ilays,  lias  eilicientiy  served  the  cause  he  is  now  unconscioudy 
undermining, — we  should  here  close  our  remarks;  were  it  not 
that  tlie  subject  is  related  to  (}Ucstions  of  general  interest  auJ 
momentous  importance. 

'i'he  (ple^tion  which  Mr.  Erskine  has,  in  this  Tract,  set  afloat 
afresh  on  the  waters  of  polemic  strife,  is  of  ]irime  and  fuiula- 
menlal  importance,  both  in  the  deistical  controversy  and  in  that 
which  lies  between  us  and  the  1‘apists.  It  is,  perliaps,  not  un¬ 
desirable  that,  e\ery  now  and  then,  such  (piestions  should  be 
bi  ought  forw  ard  anew  as  topics  of  discussion.  We  are  apt  to 
feel  an  angry  impatience  when  points  which  we  had  deemed 
fairly  settletl,  are  mooted  afresh.  Hut  this  is  unreasonable; 
and  no  harm  can  result,  nay,  much  good  may  arise  from  exa¬ 
mining  the  |)ositions  in  w  hich  we  liave  been  accustomed  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  as  impregnahle. 

'I’he  truth  of  C’ln  islianity  itself  is  greatly  involved  in  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  external  and  interiud  evidence.  Every  thing  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  testimony,  on  the  one  Inind,  by 
shewing  it  to  be  eipially  producible  on  the  side  of  error  and  im¬ 
posture,  seems  to  weaken  the  argument  drawn  from  historic 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  Christian  U^ 
ligion.  All  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would  render 
doubtful  the  marks  of  w  isdom,  and  goodness,  and  harmony,which 
constitute  the  moral  evidence  of  Kcvelation,  strikes  at  the  very 
foimdations  of  faith. 

Mere  testimony,  it  must  be  admitted,  can  of  itself  prove  no¬ 
thing  beyond  the  belief  of  the  witness.  The  value  of  testi¬ 
mony  arises  altogether  from  the  character,  circumstances,  and 
conduct  of  the  jiarty,— the  proof  we  have  of  his  competency, 
integrity,  and  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  convictions. 
w  e  can  find  any  reason  for  a  man's  believing  a  thing,  which 
does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  fact  as  the  cause  of  such 
belief,  his  testimony  is  deprived  of  all  its  force.  Tims,  the 
sceptic  evades  the  force  of  the  testimony  in  favour  ol  Keve* 
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btion,  l>y  reforrinflj  it  to  causes  which,  he  thinks,  explain  thc‘ 
phenomenon  of  belief,  iiule|>eiulently  of  the  alleged  facts  to  which' 
it  relates.  Mis  scepticism  would  not  be  imrensonablc,  were  it 
not  foinuletl  on  mere  hypothesis,  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  witnesses  conid  have  no  other  motive  for  bc- 
lioTing,  than  a  deep,  irresistible  ])ersuasion  of  the  fact,  and  that 
umler  circumstances  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  their 
ilcceived.  Their  belief  is  proved  by  their  testimony  in 
the  face  of  oblo(|ny  and  persecution.  I'he  facts  are  proved  by 
their  belief,  of  which  it  affords  the  only  adequate  explanation 
umler  all  the  circumstances. 

If  mere  testimony  coidd  prove  a  miracle,  it  were  impossible 
to  deny  to  the  Koinish  Clnirch  the  possession  of  miraculous 
powers.  I'his,  Dr.  Middleton  has  shewn,  in  his  very  able 
thou«jh  exceptionable  work,  the  “  Free  rncpiiry  into  the  Mi¬ 
raculous  Powers  sn])posed  to  have  s\ibsisted  in  the  ('hristinn 
Church.  ’  'I’he  learned  Author  admits,  that  Mr,  Leslie’s  Rules 
for  distinguishing  the  true  from  false  miracles,  are  ‘so  far  ccr- 
‘tainly  gooil,  that  no  pretence  of  miracles  can  deserve  any  at- 

*  tention  without  them  although  he  thinks  that  *  several  might 

*  l>e  produced,  both  from  popery  and  paganism,  which  seem  to 
'  possess  all  the  marks  there  laid  down,  and  are  yet  unques- 
‘  lionahly  false.’ In  such  cases,  however,  the  Christian  ad¬ 
vocate  would  find  it  no  very  diflicult  matter  satisfactorily  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  semblance  of  credible  testimony  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Leslie's  Rules,  tlunigli  gene¬ 
rally,  if  not  universally  suHicient  as  a  guide,  do  not  hind  us  up, 
so  as  to  forbid  our  having  recourse  to  any  other  test  or  cri¬ 
terion. 

This  Gift  of  speaking  with  tongues,  is  one  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  expressly  claimed  by  the  Romish  Church  ;  and  the 
main  argument  adduced  in  support  of  the  pretension,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  is  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Erskine.  ‘  We 
‘  ought  to  ask  ourselves,’  says  this  gentleman,  ‘  what  is  the 
‘meaning  of  that  word  in  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  “And  these 
signs,"*  iSrc.  Me  adds:* 

‘  TIutc  is  no  intimution  given  in  this  or  in  any  other  passage  of  the 
Rupture,  that  this  promise  applies  to  one  period  of  the  (’hurch,  and 
to  another.  Now  has  the  word  of  God  failed.^  Impossible.  Let 
CiuJ  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.' 

‘  1  hey  urge  especially,’  says  Dr.  Middleton,  ‘  that  passage 
‘  from  St.  Mark  .  .  .  .  “  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  who 
*  Ivelieve,”  ^:c.  From  these  words,  one  of  ray  antagonists  ar- 
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*  thus:  “  It  will  here  be  observed,  that  this  promise wis 
‘  not  made  to  tlie  apostles  personally,  but  to  them  that  shony 

*  believe  throu^rh  their  preaching,  without  any  limitation  of 

*  time  for  the  continuance  of  these  powers  to  their  days.  And 
‘  when  it  is  considered,  how  great  a  part  of  the  heathen  workl 
‘  remained  unconverted  after  their  days,  it  is  no  unronsonable 
‘  supposition,  that  these  powers  did  not  expire  with  the  apostleii, 

‘  but  were  continued  to  their  successors  in  the  work  of  propa- 
‘  gating  the  gos|K‘l.’” 

'This  mode  of  reasoning,  Middleton  rejoins,  ‘  will  justify  the 
‘  Romanists  themselves  in  th<*ir  pretensions  to  the  same  ])o\fers 
‘  at  this  very  day;  since  the  greatest  part  of  this  habitable  globe 

*  remains  still  in  the  s;une  unconverted  state,  immersed  in  gross 
‘  idolatry.’  Mr.  ICrskinc  was  not  aware,  probably,  that  he  might 
have  cited  Cirotius  in  favour  of  the  notion,  that  the  re-appear¬ 
ance  of  miracles  might  still  he  looked  for,  as  a  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  lie  did  not  doubt  that, 

‘  if  any  person  were  employed  in  it  at  this  day,  in  a  manner 
‘  ngreeahle  to  the  w  ill  of  our  Ijord,  he  would  lind  himself  en- 
‘  lined  w  ith  a  power  of  working  miracles.’  *  ‘  From  which  df- 

‘  claratiou  of  so  learned  and  judicious  a  critic  adds  Middleton, 

‘  we  may  observe,  how  fallacious  the  judgement  even  of  the 
‘  wisest  will  ever  he  found,  when,  deserting  the  path  of  nature 
‘  and  experience,  and  giving  the  reins  to  fancy  .and  conjecture, 

‘  they  attempt  to  illustrate  the  secret  counsels  of  Providence.’ t 
Although  we  do  not  appeal  to  Middleton  as  uncxceptionahle 
tlu'ological  authority,  it  may  he  worth  while,  at  the  present  luo- 
ment,  to  transcribe  the  remarks  which  follow. 

‘  Now,  this  g//’/  of  totifTifcs  is  what  the  adversaries  of  my 

*  scheme  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon.  They  declare  it  to  be  so 
‘  ]H*cuIiarly  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  that  tm) 

‘  considerable  success  could  be  expected  without  it ;  and  from 
‘  this  necessity,  infer  the  certainty  of  its  continuance  after  the 
‘  days  of  the  apostles.  l>ut  they  will  have  the  mortification  to 
‘  find,  in  the  se(|uel  of  this  work,  their  imaginary  hypothesis 
‘  efi'ectually  confuted  by  the  evidence  of  real  fact ;  and  this  very 

*  gifr,  of  w  hose  continuance  they  are  so  assured,  to  have  been 
‘  of  all  others,  the  most  evidently  and  confessedly  withdrawn  in 
‘  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church.  They  w  ill  find,  I  say,  that  the 
‘  single  father  who  lays  any  claim  to  it,  and  one  of  the  gravest 
‘  and  most  venerable  of  them  nil,  laments,  like  the  Romh^ 

•  ^IiJdlot<m  has  given  a  free  rendering,  however,  of  the  words  of 
(in>tius:  *  i^iuire  sitjulx  ftunv  cliam  t^entihux  Chrisii  ifrnaris — Chru- 
turn,  ita  ut  ijtsc  annunciari  voluit,  annuncicty  proviissionis  vhn  durats^ 
ram  mm  dumto* 
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ig^ioitle  of  the  Indies,  his  own  want  of  it  in  the  work  of  projns- 
^ f>athui  the  gospel  amon^  a  rude  and  barbarous  people:  and 
ill  all  tiie  succeeding  ages,  wliilc  all  the  other  kinds  of 
‘miraculous  gifts  are  frequently  celebrated,  and  anirined  to 
‘  tiourii^h  still  in  great  abundance,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
‘  to  be  met  with  of  this,  nor  the  least  pretension  made  to  it  by 
‘an)  Wi’iier  whatsoever. 

‘  Trom  this  fact,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  which 
‘might  he  produced,  the  reader  will  observe,  how  rash  and  pre- 

•  sumptuous  it  is,  to  form  arguments  so  peremptorily  upon  the 
‘  supposed  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  Divine  interposition  in  this 
‘  or  tiiat  particular  case  ;  and  to  decide  upon  the  views  and  mo- 

*  lives  of  tlie  Deity,  by  the  narrow  conceptions  of  human  rea- 
‘  son.’ 

It  appears  from  Calvin’s  commentary  on  Mark  xvi.  1(>,  17,  18, 
that  it  was  objected  against  the  llcformers,  that  their  doctrine 
was  not  attested  by  miracles.  ‘As  if,’  he  remarks,  ‘  it  were  not 
‘the  same  doctrine  with  that  upon  which  Christ  had  sulllciently 
‘set  his  seal  in  former  days  !  ’  That  these  miraculous  powers 
were  wiilulrawn  at  a  very  early  period,  he  deems  to  be  certain. 
Aiul  speaking  of  the  door  whicli  was  opened  to  the  wiles  of 
Satan,  by  the  pretensions  set  up  in  later  ages,  lie  adds  this 
nioniloi  V  remark  :  ‘  eerie  cvipium  fuit  curiosos  homines^  qui 
^U’fUhna  approhatione  non  contenti^  nova  subhide  miracula  pc~ 
Ufiriity  ialihus  imposiuris  deludL*  How  far  there  is  any  thing 
judicial  in  the  delusions  under  which  the  Port  Glasgow  people 
are  labouring,  we  do  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion. 

hut  Air.  Erskine  thinks,  that  ‘  these  gifts  ouf^/il  always  to  be 
‘in  the  Church,  and  that  the  want  of  them  arises  from  w’ant  of 
‘faith  in  tire  Church.*  The  absence  of  faith  is  proved,  he 
thinks,  by  the  absence  of  tire  miraculous  gifts ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  gifts  is  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  faith.  This  is  an 
adinivahle  specimen  of  the  logical  circle.  Wc  must  remind 
him,  however,  that  it  is  not  of  the  Church  that  St.  Paul  writes, 

. “  w  hose  coming  is  with  signs  and  lying  wonders.**  Faith 

has  not  been  wanting  in  the  Romish  Church;  it  was  not  wanting 
to  Xavier ;  nor  was  it  wanting  to  Swartz,  to  Martin,  or  to 
hrainerd.  To  aiiirtn  that  the  absence  of  miraculous  gifts  infers 
die  want  of  faith,  is  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  men  of  whom 
die  world  was  not  worthy.  It  is  not  by  miraculous  works  that 
James  has  directed  us  to  *  shew  our  faith,*  or  has  taught  us 
diat  faitli  must  be  ‘  made  perfect.*  Mr.  Erskine,  not  less  than 
brotius,  mistakes  altogether  the  design  and  proper  use  of  mi¬ 
raculous  gifts,  more  especially  of  the  one  in  question.  St.  Paul 
stales  expressly,  that  tongues  were  ‘  for  a  sign,  not  to  them 
‘  "lio  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not.*  (2  Cor.  xiv.  22.) 
‘^Ir.  Erskine  ‘  sees  another  use  of  these  gifts,* — one  of  which 
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St.  Paul  was  not  aware ;  *  namely,  for  edifying  the  body 
‘  Christ,  and  demoiislraling  the  oneness  of  the  body  on  eatih 
‘with  tlic  glorified  Head  in  heaven/  Admirable  method  of 
edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  l)y  sounds  without  sense,  the  urv 
meaning  gibberish  of  an  artful  or  insane  girl,  which  no  one 
j)retends  to  understand, — respecting  which  Mr.  Krskine  himself 
siiys,  that  as  to  its  being  really  language,  he  has  no  proof,  anj 
asks  no  proof!  (’onvincing  demonstration  to  tliem  who  believe 
not,  of  the  power  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  and  oftlic 
oneness  of  the  Church  on  earth  with  Him  who  has  sent  down 
such  gifts  upon  men ! 

It  is  ])ainfnl  to  dwell  upon  such  aberrations  from  nil  sober 
reason  ;  and  we  would  take  leave  of  Mr.  l*h*skine,  with  the 
expression  of  our  sincere,  though  not  sanguine  hope,  that  he 
may  yet  live  to  see  tlie  true  nature  of  the  pernicious  ^delusions 
which  have  corrupted  his  line  mind  from  ‘  the  simplicity  that  is 
‘  in  Christ.’  'J'hc  subject  to  w  hich  his  Tract  relates,  is  one, 
however,  of  primary  interest ;  and  we  are  glail  to  take  this  oc* 
casion  of  bringing  under  tbe  notice  of  our  reatlers,  a  volume  in 
which  it  is  treated  at  large,  with  great  sobriety  and  highly 
resjwctable  ability.  M  e  w  ill  not  apologize  to  Mr.  Maclcod,  for 
having  so  long  delayed  to  notice  his  Work,  since  this  seems 
the  moment  at  which  it  is  adapted  to  obtain  the  more  general 
attention,  and  to  be  of  more  especial  service,  lie  is  a  writer 
of  tbe  old  school,  melbodical,  somewhat  dilfuse,  and  a  little 
apt  to  be  too  discursive  ;  but  the  subject  demanded  a  full  ex¬ 
position,  and  tbe  interest  of  the  work  is  sustained  by  the  in¬ 
trinsic  importance  of  the  inquiry. 


‘  .\  clear  uiuUTstaiMlIng  (»f  the  ditrcreiicc  between  the  ordinar}*  and 
the  extraordinary  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  he  remarks,  '  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  just  views  of  the  means  by 
wliich  the  (iospel  was  revealed,  nropjrgated,  and  confirmed  in  the 
age,  the  public  worship  of  the  ehurclies  conducted,  and  their  instruc¬ 
tion  nml  growth  in  grace  ])romoted.  It  is,  moreover,  a  key  to  man j 
texts  of  Scripture,  us  well  as  a  defence  against  some  of  the  worst 
errors  which  the  enemies  of  truth  employ  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the 
(losjH-'l,  and  destiny  our  dependence  ujK»n  (ukI.*  p.  2.1. 

The  first  cliaptrr  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  difler- 
once  betw’ron  the  ‘  spiritual  gifts  *  and  the  saving  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I’lie  ‘several  enunwrations  of  spiritual  gifb 
arc  considered  in  (  hap.  II.  Chapters  III.  to  \l.  treat  sepa¬ 
rately  of  these  several  gifts.  Chapters  XII.  to  XIV  .  illustrate 
the  diversity  of  gifts,  of  ministries,  and  of  operations.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  remaining  chapters  are  as  follow'.  XV.  On  the 
manner  and  extent  of  the  communication  of  Spiritual  Gifts* 
XVI.  On  the  necessity  of  Spiritual  Gifts  for  the  work  of  the 
Ministry.  X\  11.  On  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Ministry. 
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VMII.  (^n  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary; 
Offices.  XIX.  On  the  office  of  Evangelists.  XX.  On  the 
pvidence  arising  from  Miracles.  XXI.  On  the  Perfection  and 
\iithority  of  llcvelation. — We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  the 
Antlior  through  this  discussion,  but  must  content  ourselves 
fith  offering  a  few  desultory  observations,  and  giving  an  ex¬ 
tract  or  two  as  samples  of  the  style,  spirit,  and  general  ability 
of  the  work. 

It  is  a  little  curious  to  find  Mr.  Macleod  adducing  1  Cor.  xiii.  8., 
containing  an  intimation  that  extraordinary  gifts  should  cease 
after  the  apostolic  age ;  while  Mr.  Krskine  cites  the  same  pas- 
ns  decidedly  teaching,  ‘  that  until  knowledge  ceased  to  be 
•partial,  tongues  should  not  cease.’  Rut  if  the  miraculous  gift 
of  tongues  ho  referred  to,  tongues  harr  ceased,  and  Mr.  Ers- 
kint’s  exposition  would  merely  prove  St.  Paul  to  have  been 
nmlcr  a  mistake.  The  construction  which  Mr.  Macleod  puts 

Inpon  the  clause,  appears  to  ns,  however,  forced  and  untenable. 

It  is  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  languages,  that  the  Ajmstle 
is  speaking,  irrespective  of  any  thing  miraculous  in  the  means 
I  of  using  or  understanding  them.  The  knowledge  of  languages 
is  still  as  important  a  gift  as  ever,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
and  the  propagation  of  the  ( xospcl :  it  is  in  the  mode  only  of 
attaining  and  exercising  this  gift,  that  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  Spirit  differed  from  the  ordinary  instrumentality 
bv  which  the  same  object  is  now  promoted.  \Vc  transcribe 
with  pleasure  the  following  judicious  reflections. 

‘Can  we  think  on  the  viiliie  of  the  gifts  of  tongues  nnd'interpre- 
latlim  to  dilFuse  the  gosjH?!  salvation  in  Hie  first  age,  and  not  feel  a 
glow  of  affection  for  the  holy  men  of  (Jod,  who,  in  onr  ow’u  day,  a  dis- 
tiuguidiod  era  of  the  Son  of  man,  liave,  by  laborious  diligence,  ac¬ 
quired  the  languages  of  foreign  nations  ?  The  people  that  sat  in  dark¬ 
ness  “  have  seen  a  great  light :  **  they  now  read  and  hear  in  their  own 
tonLUies  “  the  wonderful  works  of  God.”  If  the  acquisitions  of  these 
nndaunted  men  are  loss  perfect,  than  were  the  preternatund  ^fts  of 
tongues  and  inter jiretation,  their  commendation  is  the  greater,  by  how 
niuch  greater  is  the  merit  of  persevering  zeal  in  acquiring  so  many 
languages,  than  the  mere  reception  of  extraordinarv  gifts.  Were  the 
labours  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  among  the  nations  the  sub¬ 
let  uf  ])rophecy  ?  So  are  the  exertions  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
In  our  time,  which,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  is  bringing  in  the  dawn  of 
niillcnuial  glory.  “  And  I  saw  another  angel  fiy  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
liAviug  the  cverliisting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the 
and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  say- 
ing  wiili  a  loud  voice.  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour  of 
liU  judgment  is  conic  :  and  worship  Ilim  Uiat  made  heaven  and  earth, 
2nd  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters,”  Rev.  xiv.  8,  7«  May  thgy, 
who  are  fulfilling  this  prediction  among  the  nations,  obtain  grace,  to.  be 
h11  things  imitators  of  those  who  had  the  first  of  the  Spirit ; 
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and  may  they,  like  them,  rejoice,  not  that  they  have  achieved  somndi 
for  (hid,  hut  that  their  names  *Mire  written  in  the  Lamb's  Uiokaf 
life." '  l»l>.  -34,  ‘J33. 


The  subject  of  the  Gift  of  Tonjjjues,  as  exercised  in  tlie  Co¬ 
rinthian  Church,  and  as  distinguislied  from  the  Interpretation 
of  Tongues,  is  confessedly  a  very  dillicult  one  ;  nor  can  we  sty, 
that  we  are  altogether  satisfied  with  Mr.  Macleod’s  attempt  to 
illustrate  it.  Calvin  dismisses  the  subject  with  the  folluwinj^ 
brief  comment :  ‘  A  linguavum  co^riutione  dijfcrehat  inier. 

*  prefaiiOf  quml  qui  ilia  pra'diti  cranty  tta’pc  nun  tenthant  /i*. 

‘  giatm  (  jus  gcidis  cum  qua  agendum  erat.  Interpretcs  lin^at 
‘  ca  lruncas  vemaculo  uliomate  reddebaut.  lias  dotes  non  labore 

*  ncc  studio  sibi  tunc  vomparabant ;  sed  habebant  mirijicd  Spt* 

‘  ritus  revelatione*  This  exposition  goes  very  little  way  towanls 
clearing  up  the  dilliculty  :  nor  does  it,  in  fact,  correspond  to  the 
representation  given  us,  of  the  way  in  which  these  gifts  were 
exercised  in  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  would  seem,  that  several 
members  of  that  Church  were  endowed  with  the  miraculous 
power  of  delivering  their  sentiments  in  one  or  more  foreign 
languages,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  too  forward  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  that  supernatural  endowment,  which  could  tend  but  little  in 
itself  to  the  edification  of  the  Church.  As  a  sign  or  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  Divine  Inlluence,  and  an  attestation,  like  any 
other  species  of  ‘  miracle  *  or  ‘  wonder,’  of  the  great  doctrines 
which  tlie  apostles  taught,  it  answered  an  important  end  ;  but, 
unless  what  they  delivered  in  a  tongue  unknow’u  to  the  Church 
was  interpreted  to  tlie  assembly,  it  could  not  answer  to  them 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  ’riie  speaker  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue  might  ‘  edify  himself,’  (in  order  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  must  have  understood  what  he  was  saying,)  but,  unless 
he  interpreted  it  afterwaials,  the  C’hurch  would  not  ‘  receive 
‘  edifying.’  ‘  Wherefore,’  it  is  said,  ‘  let  him  that  speaketh  in 
‘  an  unknown  tongue  jiray  that  he  may  interpret;’  that  is,  *so 
‘  pray  as  that  some  one  may  interpret,’  says  ^lacknight;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Valpy,  *  so  pray  as  that  he  himself  may  interpret.’ 
Such  appears  to  be  the  true  rendering.  If  we  follow  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version,  we  must  understand  the  direction  as  implying,  that 
he  was  to  pray  for  the  additional  faculty  of  interpreting  with 
riuency  that  which  he  spoke  under  immediate  inspiration. 
must  be  allowed  again  to  cite  Calvin’s  comment : — ‘  Petat^  w- 
‘  quity  ille  d  Deo  interpretationis  quoque  donum:  quo  si  detii- 
‘  tuituCy  interim  ab  ostentatione  abstineat'  Let  him  abstain 
from  ostentatiously  displaying  his  power  of  speaking  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  until  he  shall  have  obtained  from  God  the  ad¬ 
ditional  faculty  of  the  interpreter.  This  exposition  would  not 
merely  imply,  that  both  gifts  might  be  possessed  by  the  same  in- 
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JiiUual,  but  that  no  one  who  had  l>een  endued  with  the  one, 
ovgbt  to  be  satisfied  till  he  had  attained  to  the  other.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  ncvertlicless,  that  there  were  individuals  who  possessed 
{lie  miraculous  faculty  of  interpreting  language,  (probably 
mitten  as  well  as  oral,)  who  had  not  the  gift  of  extemporaneous 
utterance  in  that  language.  The  two  faculties  are  certainly 
verv  distinct.  And  upon  these  interpreters  appears  to  have 
\)cen  devolved  the  office  of  expounding  what  had  been  spoken 
by  others  in  a  foreign  tongue.  May  we  not  suppose  that  this 
«as  done  partly  with  a  view  to  attest  the  extraordinary  gift  of 
the  speaker,  by  proving  what  he  spoke  to  be  intelligible  laiu 
{  Besides  w  Inch,  it  afforded  room  for  the  exercise  of 
ilie  separate  gift  of  the  interpreter.  But  that  he  who  spoke  in 
an  anknowii  tongue  had  not  the  power  of  explaining  his  own 
meanin?,  is  a  supposition  which  is  certainly  not  w^arranted  by 
Su  Paul’s  language,  nor  does  it  appear  very  credible  in  itself. 

In  illustrating  the  necessity  of  spiritual  gifts  for  the  w’ork  of 
the  ministry,  Mr.  Macleod  remarks,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  princii)le  of  the  Divine  economy,  that  miraculous  supply 
>hould  not,  w  hen  a  Horded,  supersede  the  exercise  of  diligence 
and  care. 

‘  This  princijde  was  strictly  observed  in  l)e8towing  things  needful  for 
the  body.  He  gave  the  ]K‘ople  manna  in  the  wilderness,  but  not  ga¬ 
thered  into  lieaps,  or  divided  into  oniers,  much  less  ground  luid  Imkcd 
fur  their  immediate  use.  l)n  the  contrary,  it  was  spread  abroad  in 
small  grains  like  hoar-frost,  which  they  Lad  themselves  to  collect,  to 
tlhridc,  and  to  prepare.  Yet  w  hen  the  harder  condition  of  an  eminent 
prophet  rerpiired  AkkI  in  a  prepared  state,  it  w'us  brought  him  at  one 
time  by  ravens,  at  another  by  an  angel,  1  Kings,  xvi.  f).  xix.  H.  And 
licciuse  liis  journey  w’as  to  Ik'  long  when  he  fled  from  Jezebel,  be  w'as 
commanded  to  take  a  second  time  of  the  food  w’hich  the  angel  had 
hffiight.  Tliest*  instances  w’ill  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  af- 
f'lrding  ch'ar  evideiici*,  that  miraculous  supply  was  never  extended  l)c- 
yoad  the  actual  necessities  of  men. 

‘  In  after  times,  the  age  of  miracles  and  distinguished  favour,  the 
b'rd  Jesus  and  his  aj>ostle8  departed  not  from  the  established  order  of 
things  with  rosjwct  to  miraculous  supply*  It  wws  then  appointed,  as 
in  tneient  times,  that  men  should  unite  their  best  endeavours  with  the 
and  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who  imparted  a  gift  to 
fimotby,  and  gave  to  Paul  ‘‘  abundance  of  visions  and  revelations,’* 
f'^ald  have  easily  extended  his  power  so  far  as  to  raise  them  above  so 
>:«*at  de|M'ndence  on  their  own  diligence  and  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
H  if  tins  had  consisted  wdth  the  vigilance  and  exertion  incumbent  on 
^  and  the  economy  oliserred  by  him  who  said,  “  Hather  up  the  frag- 
that  nothing  lie  lost."'  pp.  3H7* 

‘  ''  e  may  further  remark,  that  extraordinary  means  were  withheld 
**  *oon  as  ordinary  immns  were  afforded.  The  children  of  Israel  ^vere# 
^  nccoxsity,  hnl  with  manna  in  the  w'ilderness  during  the  period  of 
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forty  ycnirn  ;  hut  as  wmui  us  they  entered  the  promised  land  the  ouuitt 
was  withheld.  And  the  manna  ceasiHl  on  the  mornm’  after  the?^ 
eaten  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land  ;  neillier  had  the  children  of  Iir«i; 
muiuiu  any  more,  hut  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
that  year,*’  Josh.  v.  12.’  pp.  4(Hh 

‘  The  circumstances  of  the  first  churches,  let  it  also  Iki  considerni 
required  that  their  teacliers  should  jiossess  extniordinary  j^ifts  ;  farther 
had  tiot,  for  a  long  time,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
many  in  the  churches  had  extraordinary  gifts. 

*  \Ve  ought  to  c<  usider  in  judging  of  this  subject,  how  much  we  otr 
to  the  daily  perusal  of  the  oracles  of  (h>d,  and  how  much  to  the  «imf 
mus«*  is  to  lu*  nttrihuted,  the  information  and  comfort  we  derive  from 
public  teaching.  Will  it  he  dis])Uted  that  the  Inniks  of  the  New  Teati. 
merit  funiish  the  ('hristian  teacher  with  the  most  valnahle  and  neeev 
sary  materials  for  the  editicatioii  of  the  church  of  (ioil  ^  This  luniimnu 
]M)rtion  of  Divine  revelation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  nutoiiljrcn 
account  of  that  clearer  light,  which,  like  the  sun,  it  tnily  can  supply; 
l»ut  for  tlio  aid  which  it  art\»rds  in  searching  fur  those  treasures  wnidi 
lie  concealed  under  the  vail  of  the  ^losaic  economy.  When  we  reflect, 
that  the  best  discourses  we  have  ever  heard,  were  taken  innnediatelv 
fn»m  Seri]>tnre,  and  especially  the  dependence  which  every  teacher  fefli 
on  the  Scriptures  of  tiie  New  Testament,  we  must  surely  allow,  that, 
witlmut  its  assistance,  uninspired  men  would  then  havelKHMi  hut  pnorh 
(juiditied  to  teach  the  church  of  (lod,  compared  with  similar  timchenin 
our  own  days,  who  have  all  these  Isioks  in  the  most  convenient  fbnn, 
together  with  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.*  p.  403. 

These  extracts  will  be  siiflicicnt  specimens  of  the  general  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  volume,  and  we  must  not  ])ursue  the  discus-^^ion 
any  further  in  the  present  article.  The  unsatisfactory  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  spiritual  gifts,  which  are  fouud  in  all  our 
comiueiitators,  shew  that  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
by  no  means  unnecessary  ;  and  Mr.  Macleod,  if  be  has  not  io 
every  respect  sutisiied  us,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  religiou5 
public  for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  investigation. 
\Ve  shall  be  glad  if  this  tardy  notice  of  his  work  has  the  effect 
of  juoinoling  its  sale. 


Art.  IV.  An  h'ssny  on  the  Xnturr  and  Ohjccls  of  the  Course  of  Studti, 
in  the  (’lass  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  ISIind  and  liogic,  intkf 
I’nivcrsity  of  bondon.  Hy  the  Hev.  ,T»dm  Hoppus,  A.M.  Secont 
Kdition,  iWo,  pp.  ,‘M.  Price  bf.  London,  Itil'lp. 

AY  I'j  reiucinhf  r  some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  our  firesK^f 
travels,  meeting  w  ith  a  Spanish  American  Ecclesiastic,  who 
was  most  devoutly  engaged  in  warning  a  ])arty  of  devoted  i«* 
lowers  against  w  hat  he  deemed  the  prevailing  taste  for  thestiHiy 
ofniystories  and  metaphysics  as  heretical  and  revolutionary.  N®* 
exactly  comprehending  the  connection  between  these  dissi*ntl*t 
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jHirsuits,  our  traveller  simply  enough  incpiired,  what  was  the 
niturc  of  the  inetaj>hysical  studies  which  he  thought  so  injurious  ; 
but  could  get  no  other  reply  than  a  mysterious  shake  id'  the 
head,  "itli  ‘  Srnor  fs  herczta — *  Sir,  it  is  Ikm-csv.*  We  do  not 
think  that  any  considcrahlc  luimber  cither  of  priests  or  of  laymen, 
popbli  or  protestant,  are  to  he  foimd  in  our  own  country,  who 
thus  confound  Metaphysics  and  modern  [iibcrailism ;  hut  we  do 
think  that  a  goodly  company  might  be  gathered  (in  tUher  respects 
bv  no  means  wanting  in  intelligence)  who  are  in  fact  almost  as 
injurant  of  the  true  nature  and  practical  advantages  of  the 
.science  in  question,  as  the  worthy  Ibulre  referred  to.  To  ail 
such  j)ersons,  wc  recommend  the  present  I'.ssay  of  the  London 
Professor. 

Hut  seriously, — wc  knov^-  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  is  a  study  whicii  has  been  much  neglected  ;  and  that  it  has 
not  more  generally  formed  a  constituent  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
le  oil  many  accounts  regret.  'I'hc  world  within,  although  less 
obtrusive  in  its  demands  on  oiir  attention,  is  as  deserving  of 
notice  as  tlie  woiid  without.  It  is  equally  a  world  of  order, 
govtMiieil  by  fixed  laws,  and  offering  to  our  view  properties  and 
combinations  not  less  worthy  of  investigation  than  those  which 
obtain  in  tlie  material  universe.  On  what  principle,  then,  can  we 
account  for  the  ill  success  which  has  hithmto  attended  any 
attempt  to  render  these  studies  popular  iu  the  Southern  part  of 
our  Island  ?  As  we  have  already  hinted,  misapprehension  of 
their  nature  and  ])ractical  uses  has  been  one  great  liindrance. 
but  we  fear  not  tlie  only  one.  The  evil  lies  much  deeper,  and, 
if  wc  mistake  not,  will  he  found  to  originate  in  a  general  dislike 
to  studies  which  reejuire  habits  of  deep  and  calm  reHcrlion.  We 
arc  not  fond  of  *  dwelling  at  home  we  had  rather  visit  any  body 
than  ourselves.  ‘  The  forms  and  qualities  of  plants  and  animals, 
'the  diseases  of  the  human  frame,  the  decomposition  of  animal 
‘and  vegetable  substances,  the  various  agencies  of  fire,  air,  and 
‘water,’ — all  things,  in  short,  whether  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  earth  beneath,  attract  our  attention,  while  (to  borrow  the 
phraseology  of  one  of  our  most  original  living  authors)  we  neglect 
'to  investigate  the  processes,  and  superintend  the  works,’  which 
vt  all  the  while  carrying  on  in  our  ow  n  minds. 

To  investigate  the  investigator,  to  analyze  the  faculties  by  the 
kelp  of  whicli  we  have  examined  all  nature,  although  it  would 
to  he  of  all  investigations  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
wt,  is  the  one  on  which,  above  all  others,  we  seem  least  disposed 
to  enter.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  neglect  of  metaphysical 
‘Studies  is  attributed  to  other  causes  than  that  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  W’  liter  seems  to  think  it  may  be  traced  almoit 
®Q^rely  to  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  prevailed  with 
to  their  nature  and  uses.  To  remove  tiiese,  he  first 
VOI,.  IV. —  N.s.  R  R 
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unilcrtakes  to  shew,  that  llie  pliilosophy  of  mind  is  not  clothed 
in  the  uncertainty  with  which  some  suppose  it  invested,  hut  djjj 
its  deductions  are  drawn  from  o!)servation  and  induction  witlns 
much  certainty  as  those  which  relate  to  matter;  and  he  ihea 
traces  the  etfects  of  the  study  in  the  various  branches  of  lil^ 
ratine.  Among  those  which  are  intluenced  hy  it,  he  enumerates 
education  both  intellectual  and  moral,  eloquence  and  poetrv, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  ])rofessions  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  he  says; — 

‘  The  inti  lienee  of  the  Philosojihy  of  Mind  on  the  sacred  avocatio&> 
to  which  students  in  Theology  are  looking  forward,  is  peculiarly  grftt 
and  obvious.  It  is  incuinlK*nt  on  them  not  to  he  satisfied  with  being 
the  mere  sui>erficial  orgiins  of  a  popular  and  showy  declamation,  but  to 
Ik*  intimately  acijuainted  with  human  nature  under  its  various  and 
diversified  as|H*cts.  As  their  appeal  to  mankind,  moreover,  must  con- 
Htantlv  priKHH'd  on  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures  to  our  belief,  as  invested  with  the  authority  of  Goil,  what¬ 
ever  relaU*s  to  evidence  and  reasoning  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
mental  furniture.  It  peculiarly  lielongs  to  those  who  are  the  professed 
votaries  of  truth  /or  its  otvn  ay/ Ac.  to  acquire  the  habit  of  close  and 
patient  thinking,  to  obtain  an  intellectual  independence  of  character, 
which  resists  every  thing  that  is  merely  of  the  nature  of  hypothesis 
vielding  at  the  same  time  a  manly  and  inqdicit  deference  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  fact,  and  adequate  testimony,  though  this  may  not  unfrequentlr 
involve  consequences  which,  in  some  of  their  bearings,  may  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  may  not  be  the  proper 
objects  of  its  jHiwers  of  comprehension.’  j).  83. 

In  those  remarks  we  fully  coincide.  So  far  from  thinking  that 
mola}>hysical  studios  are  ruTCSsariiy  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
})raclical  religion,  we  bedieve  that,  under  the  sanctifying  in- 
tlueucos  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  he  made  beautifully  to 
harmonize  with  its  must  juolitable  e.xerci.ses.  However  would- 
bo-philosophers  may  sneer  at  Kvangelical  religion,  of  this  we  are 
certain, — that,  other  things  being  eijual,  a  religious  man  is  the 
best  metaphysician.  W’e  fully  agree  with  Coleridge  when  he  says, 
that  ‘  an  liour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer, 
*  or  the  coiiHict  with  and  conquest  over  a  single  passion  or 
‘  subtle  bosom  sin,  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  more 
‘  effectually  awaken  the  faculty  ^  and  form  the  habit  of  refleclion, 
‘  tlian  a  year’s  study  in  the  schools  without  them.’ 

Uut  it  is  lime  that  we  allowed  Mr.  Hoppus  to  speak  for  bun* 
self  on  the  object  of  his  l^ssay,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
w  hich  it  relates. 

'  It  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages  to  explain,  generally  and  u 
brief,  the  nature  of  thosi*  studies  to  which  the  attention  of  the  StudenU 
will  Ik*  directed  in  the  Class  of  Mkntal  Philosophy  and  Logic 
t<»  point  out  some  of  the  practical  advantages  which  must  result  frfl® 
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pursuits,  if  nj^litly  coiuliictiHl,  as  a  proniintMii  and  esM'iitial  branch 
of  an  cnlijjhtcncd  and  ld>cral  education/ 

‘  It  riMiuires  nothinj;  more  tiian  due  reflection  on  that  endless  suc- 
ffniioii  of  thou^lits  and  findinjjs,  and  their  infinitely  <liversirte<l  coni- 
Wnations,  which  form  tlie  conscious  existence  of  every  day*  to  convince 
os  that  these  mental  ]>hienomena  are  not  less  curious,  or  less  determi- 
nitf,  than  tln>se  of  external  nat\ire,  to  which  indeed  they  have  a  more 
intimate  relation  than  we  miuht  in  the  first  instance  he  ready  to  ima- 
jfiiif.  This  self-inspection  will  not  fail  soon  to  reveal  t<>  the  attentive 
inquirer  some  (»f  the  arcana  of  that  world  within,  which,  though  on  a 
cursory  glance  it  appears  so  dim  and  shadowy,  and  will  never  cease,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  spheres  of  knowhnlge,  to  hare  its  regions  of 
mystery  and  darkness,  demands  only  to  Ik?'  patiently  and  carefully  sur- 
rfvctl,  in  order  tt>  manifest  that  it  is  as  truly  sidijtTted  by  its  greut 
Auth<»r  to  general  and  fixed  laws  as  the  material  universe  itself. 

•  The  consideration  of  these  various  facts  in  (»ur  semtient  and  in- 
tellecttial  nature  ;  this  survey  of  the  mechanism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  inner 
man;  this  introversion,  as  it  were,  of  the  intelleetnal  eye,  with  a  view 
to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  o]>eration8,  their  arrangement,  the  order 
of  their  succession,  and  a  variety  of  collateral  to]>ies,  which  it  is  at  present 
unnecessary  to  detail,  is  what  we  mean  hy  the  Philosophy  of  tiik 
Hi’man  Mind,  of  which  Looir  may  Ik* considered  as  a  part.*  pp.  1— .5. 

After  explaining  more  at  large  the  view  wbieli  it  is  intended  to 
take  of  this  branch  of  education,  Mr.  lloppus,  in  a  rapid  sketch, 
giies  a  succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the  vise  and 
progress  of  the  study  iVom  the  earliest  jioriods  of  antifputy ;  he 
traces  through  a  long  night  of  darkness  the  slow  [)rogress  of 
that  stream  of  light  winch,  only  glimmering  hcforc  the  eyes  of 
i*lato  and  Aristotle,  broke  at  length  with  clearness  upon  the 
world,  when  Descartes,  adojiling  liie  inductive  method  of  the 
Baconian  Plnloso}diy,  freed  himself  from  the  tramintls  of  false 
analogies,  and  established  it  as  a  general  princi))le,  *  that  noliting 

*  conceivable  by  the  power  of  the  imagination,  could  throw  any 
‘light  on  the  operations  of  thought/ 

In  reference  to  antupiily,  it  is  justly  remarked,  that  ‘  although 

*  all  languages  arc  found  to  be  furnished  w  ith  words  or  names 

*  which  designate  iaeuUies  of  memory,  imagination,  reason,  and 
‘  the  like,  the  analysis  of  these  mental  functions  was  little  re- 
‘  garded  hy  the  ancients  as  an  object  of  philosophical  discus- 
‘  sion/ 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  London,  in  the  course  of 
^ucation  w  Inch  they  have  published,  have  wisely  made  Mental 
Bliilosophy  and  Logic  to  occupy  a  prominent  and  important 
place. 

‘  In  this  C'lass,  their  attention  will  Ik?  directed  to  every  topic  that 
^  pro|>orly  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
its  most  simple  and  familiar  states  of  sensation,  in  smt'll,  tasle, 
Scoring.  and  touch,  to  its  most  complex  phflpnomena  of  thought 
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anil  einotiitii.  Hence  the  various  orders  ot'  ideas,  simple  and  c'ciApl^i* 
the  avHK'iation  of  ideas  ;  ineinory  ;  inuigination  ;  attention  ;  habit;  U)^ 
artifices  the  mind  employs  to  facilitate  and  abbreviate  its  operatiom  ijj 
al>stractiun  and  paieralisation,  together  with  other  uses  t»f  langaag^ . 
evidence  ;  reasoning  ;  belief ;  the  will ;  the  passions,  or  emotions,  viewed 
as  states  of  the  mind ;  and  a  variety  of  (»ther  impiiries,  both  immediate 
and  collateral,  and  tin)  numerous  now  in  be  mentioned,  will  form  the 
elements  on  which  the  student  will  be  taught  to  exercise  and  discipline 
his  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  :  and  this  (»bject  will  l»e  promoted 
not  merely  by  oral  communication,  but  also  by  perpetual  and  various 
themes,  exercises,  and  examiuati<ms. 

‘  (>f  the  Phih»sophy  of  Mind,  Louie,  as  lH*t\>re  intimated,  is  properly 
a  branch,  since  it  has  a  direct  reference  to  one  of  the  most  iiiUKirUiu 
of  the  mental  operations.  It  may  be  viewed  either  as  the  science  or 
the  0/7  of  rat.sunlN^.  In  its  stricter  acceptation,  as  a  science,  it  cunsuu 
of  the  analysis  of  thul  process  «d*  the  mind  ;  while  in  its  wider  sense,  as 
an  art,  it  includes  tlu‘  practical  rules  mi  which  all  ratiocination  is  to  be 
conducted,  for  tin*  avoidance  of  error  and  the  attainment  of  truth.  Its 
principles  are  completely  devt‘h»ped  in  the  Oryamm  of  Aristotle;  and, 
so  far  as  relates  to  induction,  its  materials  may  be  found,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  in  the  Sovum  Oryannm  of  Hacon,  which  einlKHlies  the 
sjiirit  of  that  mctlnul  of  pnrsning  jiliilosophical  impiiries  to  which 
mainly  is  owini:  the  rapid  advancement  of  scieiiec  in  m(»dern  times. 

‘  In  ctunlucting  his  pupils  through  the  fertile  field  of  the  Intellectual 
and  Logical  Philo>oj)hy,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Professiir  to  make 
their  stmlies  not  only  useful,  but  also  interesting;  in  materials  for 
doing  which,  if  he  mistakes  not,  many  of  the  topics  that  will  present 
themselves  to  their  notice  will  by  no  means  be  wanting.  The  ptit 
object  will  be.  to  cause  tlu'in  to  think  for  themselves;  and  the  idea  of 
teaching,  rather  than  of  merely  lecturing,  u  ill  constantly  be  kept  in 
view,  'rids,  at  all  events,  must  be  the  case,  in  proportion  as  the  Class 
shall  be  fmmd  to  reciuire  elementary  iiistructiim,  and  to  be  formed  to 
that  close  refurtion  on  wliat  passes  within  their  own  minds,  and  to 
those  lialiits  ot  mental  analvsis,  which  are  rarely  ]>ossessed  by  very 
young  persons,  ami  an*  never  accpiired  without  continuous  and  dilifSffit 
efforts.  Ill  whatever  mamier  cireuinstanc(»s,  as  they  arise,  may  lUcUtf 
any  modification  of  the  ])lan  of  teaching,  tlic  important  object  will  in¬ 
variably  be  aimed  at,  of  n*nderiiig  the  course  of  instruction  as  etficient 
as  possible,  in  promoting  the  practical  cuds  of  u  liberal  and  useful 
education.’  ])p.  ITi,  i(). 

In  bringing  forward  the  various  motives  which  might  urge  us 
to  inquire  into  the  intellectual  part  of  human  nature,  ^Ir.  Hoppus 
exhibits  the  si’ience  ns  invested  with  attractions  of  no  common 
order.  1 1  e  does  it  evidently  con  amore,  'The  glowing  laiiguap 
in  which  these  topics  arc  pressed  on  our  attention,  prove  satis- 
iactorily  that  Mr.  Iloppiis  possesses  at  least  one  important 
qUHlitic;ition  for  ids  otiice.  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  hh 
subject.  Wo  might  (piote  passages  from  this  part  of  liis  Lssaji 
worthy  ot  notice  as  specimens  of  genuine  eloipience ;  but 
have  already  tar  exceedeil  the  space  we  usually  devote  to 
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j,^niphlfts.  We  shall  tlierefore  select  only  one  more  paragraph, 
jflHliich  the  study  is  simply  held  up  as  an  object  of  general  in- 
teifst  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

<  If  wi*  (lescencl  to  the  more  inuneiliate  bearings  of  the  Intellectual 
philiisophv,  it  is  obvious  that,  considered  as  the  gn'at  instrument  of  all 
iiur  knowledge,  mind  becomes  an  ob  ject  of  general  interest  to  all  who 
^engaged  in  tlie  pursuit  of  Truth,  under  every  diversity  of  form 
which  it  can  present.  If  it  be  important  that  the  astronomer  should 
be  well  acipiainted  with  the  construction  and  the  uses,  the  |)ower8  and 
the  defects,  of  those  instruments  on  which  the  accuracy  of  his  observa- 
tHinsso  much  depends  ;  or  that  the  mechanician  should  rightly  appreciate 
the  strength  of  those  materials  of  which  his  machinery  consists,  and  be 
femiliar  with  its  adaptation  to  the  ends  which  he  proposes  in  employing 
it ;  surely  mind  which  is  at  once  the  universal  engine  and  the  recep¬ 
tacle  t»f  all  science,  demands  from  ns  the  ctfort,  which  cannot  fail  to 
repy  itself,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  laws  which  goveni  it, 
the  extent  and  limitation  of  its  powers,  and  the  piir|H)8es  to  which  they 
may  l)c  legitimately  applied  ;  in  order  that  its  energies  may  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  lie  wasted  on  idijects  lK*yond  their  reach,  nor,  on  the  other, 
be  paralysed,  hy  the  desjiair  of  attaining  what  persevering  labour  and 
I  well-regulated  eonduet  of  the  faculties  might  enable  them  to  achieve. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor,'*  siiys  LcK’ke,  “  to  know  the  length  of 
his  line,  tliough  he  eaiiiiot  witli  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
g  remark  which  may  evidently  he  applied  to  the  capacities  of  the 
mind.’  j)p.  tJ.'k 

We  can  most  cordially  and  conscientiously  recommend  the 
Essay  to  all  wlio  value  intellectual  pursuits.  We  consider  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Author  to  the  chair  which  he  fills  as  highly 
judicious ;  and  we  trust  that  a  large  class  of  industrious  students 
will  in  the  ensuing  session  be  benefitted  hy  his  labours. 


Art.  V.  1.  'J'hc  Uistorif  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
:  England.  Abridged  from  his  larger  Work,  hy  Henry  Soames, 

I  M.A.  12mo.  ])p.  2il9.  Price  ii.v.  hr/.  London,  1H2B. 

i  i  The  I.ife  of  Archbishop  Cramner.  By  J-  A.  Sargant.  12ino.  pp. 

I  2iHI.  Price  (Ij.  (W.  London,  1821). 

I  yy’  L  not  only  encumber  ourselves  very  unneces.sarily,  hut 

Isidfer  the  (|uestion  to  be  discussed  on  exceedingly  doubtful 
grounds,  when  we  undertake  to  vindicate  on  all  points,  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  conduct  of  each  and  every  of  tlie  leading  men  who 
*nay  he  concerned  in  urging  or  hel()ing  forward  great  and  bene- 
I  ticial  events.  J'here  can  he  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  it  is 
I  Ijoth  gratifying  and  desirable,  to  identify  splendid  aims  with 

I  Worthy  means,  and  that  there  is  something  gained  even  to  a 

I  ^Igh  and  glorious  cause,  when  it  is  upheld  by  pure  hands,  ami 
j  *iivanced  l)y  inwjuestionable  procedures.  At  the  same  time,  it 
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beliuovi  s  us  to  be  carelul  lest  we  confound  principles  with  mere  I 

agents.  Be  the  latter  wliat  they  may,  we  are  to  maintain  the  « 

independency  of  the  former.  The  historical  development  of  I 
facts  and  results  may  sometimes,  indeed,  he  facilitated  by  the  I 
investigation  of  character  and  motive,  but  their  moral  (qualities,  I 
never.  A  righteous  cause  can  never  be  disgraced  by  the  de-  I 
pravity  of  its  adherents;  nor  can  an  unholy  object  be  sanctified  ll 

in  the  good  intentions  of  its  ahe^ttors.  hat  does  it  signify,  M 

amid  the  strong  reasonings  and  stern  principles  involved  in  the  I 
Beformalion  controversy,  that  some  (Jerman  prince  who  assisted  il 
in  its  promotion,  might  be  a  man  of  doubtfid  morals, — that  Me-  I 

lanchlhon  was  not  always  consistent  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
unconceding  spirit, — that  Luther  himself  sometimes  spoke,  and  I 
wrote,  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  partiality,  m 
or,  it  may  be,  in  undue  concession  to  circumstances  of  expe-  1 
diency?  If  Henry  was  despotic  and  ferocious,  Cranmer  infiriu  I 
of  purpose,  and  others  truckling  and  time-serving,  what  is  it  I 
but  retched  cavilling,  to  put  lorward  these  vices  of  the  men  as 
an  invalidation  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause?  9 

'I'hey  of  the  llonfish  communion  have,  however,  if  not  good  S 
reason,  at  least  an  urgent  motive  for  this  manoeuvring.  Human  || 
fallibility  is  tludr  weak  point ;  it  is  glaring  in  the  biography  of  "1 
their  popes ;  it  stands  forth  amiil  the  assumptions  of  thdr  || 
councils,  both  ecumenical  and  particular  ;  and  is  so  utterly  *t  1 
variance  with  the  extravagance  of  their  claims,  as  to  leave  them  M 
without  other  resoiirce  llian  the  attempt  to  involve  their  anta-  S 
gouists  in  the  same  inconsistencies.  But  the  subterfuge  will  1 
avail  them  nothing,  nor  will  it  in  anything  embarrass  us.  Me  1 
reject  the  appeal  to  character,  as  having  no  bearing  whatever  i 
on  the  (jneslion,  so  tar  as  we  are  interested,  although  it  is  fatal  to  I 
t/u'ir  pretensions.  Had  Henry  been  a  liorgia,  and  Crannnjra  I 
Torijnemaila,  it  would  be  no  concern  of  ours ;  although  tlic  jj 
facts  that  Borgia  and  Bovere  sat  enthroned  on  the  mount  ol  j| 
infallibility,  and  that  'L'onjuemada  anil  Bonner  acted  under  li-  i| 
cense  and  approbation,  plead  *  trnmpet-tongued  against  the 
*  deep  damnation  ’  of  their  system  and  its  source. 

These  observations  have  been  drawn  from  us  by  the  evidcui 
anxiety  betrayed  in  the  volumes  before  ns,  to  make  a  fair  case 
fur  Cranmer,  as  the  great  leailer  of  the  ecclesiastical  reformer*  i 
of  I'.ngland.  \\  e  di»  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  either  Mr. 
Sargant  or  Mr.  Soames  has  directly  committed  himself  in  the  , 
approbation  of  \\  hat  was  decideilly  wrung  in  the  conduct  of  their 

hero.  Hur  objection  relates  to  the  want  of  firm  discrimination 

and  un(|nalitieil  censure  in  their  estimate  of  his  character. 
seem  as  it  they  had  not  lx*en  able  (juitc  to  persuade  theinsch^ 
that  the  |>ersonal  or  political  faults  or  excellencies  of  the  iw^** 
vidual,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  great  principle 
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which  he  was  instmmcntal  in  promoting.  Why  not  speak  of  him 
,lecwlc<1lv,as  a  weak,  thoiigli  well-intentioned  man ;  clever  and  ac- 
fwnplished,  hut  of  feeble  character;  conscientious,  but  timid,  and 
fiMid  ofliaving  recourse  to  mezzo-termini^  rather  than  boldly 
i^pple  with  diflicultics  and  doubtful  circumstances.  Salvos  and  . 
explanations,  protests  and  reservations,  were,  with  him,  favourite 
processes ;  and  the  last  scenes  of  his  life  w  ere  strongly  marked 
with  these  characteristic  features.  *  He  dissembled,*  justly  re¬ 
marks  Mr.  Soames,  *  rather  than  recanted.’  The  redeeming 
^rrandeur  of  his  dying  hour  has  atoned  for  his  errors,  and  given 
consecration  to  his  name ;  but  in  an  impartial  review  of  men 
m\  things,  with  reference  to  enterprises  of  ‘  great  pith  and 
‘moment,’  we  must  resist  the  influence  of  sympathy  and  feeling, 
if  we  would  form  just  conclusions.  It  w'as  the  misfortune  of 
Craniner,  that  he  was  raised  to  eminent  station,  and  placed  in 
trying  circumstances,  to  which  he  almost  invariably  ])roved  him¬ 
self  unccjual.  That  he  w'as  a  good  man,  we  do  not  doubt;  but 
his  were  the  gentler  virtues,  and  his  sphere  the  charities  of  pri¬ 
vate  life,  liaised  to  a  high  and  public  stage,  he  proved  himself 
unequal  to  the  exigency.  He  was  the  mere  man  of  casualties, 
carried  onward  and  upward  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time. 
He  never,  like  the  great  proto-reformer  of  England,  towered 
above  them.  Wyclitt'  made  his  times  :  Cranmer  was  made  by 
them. 

Mr.  Soames  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  English  Re¬ 
formation,  in  several  volumes  octavo.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  volumes,  nor  do  we  feel  inclined  to  go  much  out  of  our  way 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  it.  Our  review  of  Mr.  S.’s  Bamp* 
ton  liccture  Sermons,  will  have  sufficiently  apprised  our  readers 
of  his  qualifications  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  That  he  is 
an  able  and  learned  writer,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  w  e  feel  no  sort  of  inclination  to  take  him  as  our  guide. 
He  very  naturally  views  his  subject  through  a  medium  which 
we  believe  to  he  erroneous  :  he  takes  narrow  ground,  and  thus 
impairs  the  solidity  of  his  foundations.  The  small  volume  in 
our  hand  is,  as  the  title  expresses,  an  abridgement  of  the  larger 
^ork,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  fair  and  readable 
sketch,  written  under  the  influence  of  feelings  and  opinions 
which  will  recommend  the  book  to  some,  while  to  others  they 
^11  materially  lessen  its  value.  For  ourselves,  we  would  have 
HI  points,  whether  of  history  or  controversy,  discussed  on  ge- 
wral  principles ;  and  this  is  not  jvrecisely  tlie  case  in  the  pre- 
^t  instance. 

Mr.  Sargant’s  ‘  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,’  is  written  with 
*l>ility,  although  the  composition  is  more  distinguished  by  cor¬ 
rectness  and  good  taste,  than  by  vigour.  Cranmer’s  history 
™ight  be  made  the  text  of  a  highly  original  and  important 
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work ;  but  the  task  woulil  require  a  clear  and  cool  liea<l,  mut^ 
knowledge,  and  rare  impartiality.  Mr.  Sargant  has,  evidenllv^ 
not  taken  up  the  sul>ject  in  tliis  independent  point  of  view, 
has  lie  set  himself  to  a  very  resolute  struggle  with  its  diflicultiei; 
but  he  has  proiluced  an  attractive  volume,  and  one  that  does' 
him  credit  as  a  writer  and  a  man. 


Art.  VI.  Orlando  lunnmorato  di  Bojardo :  Orlando  Furioio  Hi 
Ariosto  ;  with  an  Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the 
Italians;  Memoirs  and  Notes.  Ry  Antonio  Panizzi.  Vnluam 
Land  II.  London,  18^10. 

1  T  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Orlando  hniamorato^  the  earliest 
of  the  great  romantic  poems  of  Italy,  if  we  except  the  Testidt 
of  Hocuiccio,  and  the  Morfrante  Mag^rlore  of  Luigi  Pulci,  has 
been  long  left  in  comjiarative  obscurity  ;  and  the  consideration 
due  to  it,  both  for  its  literary  and  its  historical  worth,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  imitation,  or  rather  revised  copy  of  BemL 
Weleave  thejudicious  Editorofthe  present  publication  todecide 
the  dispute  between  the  author  and  the  cojiyist ;  but  it  is  noti 
little  reiuaikable,  that  the  most  correct  reprint,  probably,  of  the 
work  that  has  ever  appeared,  should  be  published  in  England, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Author. 

'rile  fate,  however,  of  the  Orlando  Jnnamorato,  is  only  that 
which  has  befallen  the  older  poetical  works  of  almost  ever) 
country.  The  .iges  which  set  the  seal  of  nobility  to  the  poeli 
name,  often  lock  up  bis  productions  at  the  same  time  in  alinost 
im|H‘netrabie  obscurity,  riiaucer'is  known  and  honoured,  but 
not  read ;  and  such  is  the  case  with  other  writers,  some  of  them 
the  best  and  sweetest,  of  England,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
latter  country  has  sulfered  especially  from  this  circumstance,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  later  generations  of  its  poets  have  not  even  a 
trace  of  the  spirit  which  breathed  in  their  romancers  and  their 
troubadours. 

This  neglect  of  the  works  in  which  national  genius  has  first 
displayed  itself,  is  to  be  regretted  not  merely  on.  account  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  those  readers  who  would  derive  pleasure  from 
them,  were  they  generally  known,  but  also  for  its  injurious  effect 
upon  national  genius  itself.  A  national  literature  should  resemble 
a  stream,  which  runs  fuller  and  deeper  as  its  course  lengthens; 
it  can  never  increase  either  its  usefulness  or  its  majesty,  it 
its  progress  be  interrupted,  and  it  has  repeatedly  to  commence 
its  impulse  anew.  The  state  of  our  own  literature  at  the  time 
of  Pope,  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  That  great  father  of  mo¬ 
dem  poetry  forgot,  we  might  almost  say,  the  fair  claims  of  other 
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irriters  in  those  of  liis  more  immediate  predecessors,  and  could 
look  no  further  hack  tlian  I)i  yden.  Both  his  own  style,  conse¬ 
quently,  and  that  of  his  school,  wanted  the  richness  ami  raciness 
ot  thought  and  imagery  which  belonged  to  our  older  bards.  I  lad 
they  kept  in  view  the  luiglish  spirit,  the  sweet  pastoral  feeling, 
and  still  more  heautifnl  romantic  imagery  of  those  who  preceded 
them,  we  should  have  had  in  the  writings  of  Bopc  ami  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  noblest  ])oetry  in  the  world.  They  would  have  united 
the  genuine  aspirations  of  fame  with  what  is  most  impressive 
ind  lofty  in  the  teachings  of  morality ; — the  old  English  spirit, 
ind  fre<*ilom,  and  manliness  of  thought,  with  all  the  fervour, 
beauty,  and  ]>olish  of  our  modern  poetical  langtiage. 

If  a  careful  review  be  taken  of  the  history  of  poetry,  whether 
in  England  or  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  found,  tlmt  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  difterent  schools  is  much  less  luihroken  than  is 
Ifnerally  supposed  ;  and  that  authors  at  the  head  of  each,  have, 
as  it  were,  iu  a  measure  refounded  the  national  literature. 
Whenever  this  is  the  case,  if  the  age  he  itself  less  poetical,  if 
laaniiers  he  less  j)ictures(juc,  and  the  situation  of  aftiiirs  less 
adapted  to  inspire  or  to  give  freedom  to  the  imagination,  the 

Kthcn  produced  will  he  less  rich  and  animated;  whereas, 
ach  generation  of  poets  m^iintained  the  connection  with 
that  which  preceded  it,  the  poetical  wants  of  one  age  would 
have  been  made  up  by  the  superior  advantages  of  another. 
The  writer  who  found  little  to  animate  fancy  or  passion  in  the 
character  of  his  contemporaries,  would  have  discovered  it  in  the 
works  of  his  predecessors;  and  being  himself  animated  by  them, 
would  have  imparted  a  warmer  glow,  a  more  elevated  and  poet¬ 
ical  character  to  his  age. 

4  his  consideration  may  serve  to  shew  the  value  of  labours 
^hich  tend  to  rescue  and  bring  into  repute  the  literature  of 
(ihtaht  periods.  The  zealous  student  will  not  he  deterred  cither 
by  bad  printing,  black  letter,  or  obsolete  orthography,  from  the 
perusal  of  a  good  work ;  but  general  readers  will, — and  poets 
ior  the  most  part  belong  to  that  class.  It  is,  therefore,  no  un¬ 
important  benctit  conferred  upon  literature,  when  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  its  original  founders  are  brought  before  the  public  in  a 
really  legible  form;  and  writers  are  tlius  taught  the  inodes  of 
thought  and  expression  which  prevailed  at  a  time  that  not  the 
ttterc  mind  of  the  poet,  hut  the  very  soul  of  society  itself  was 
caJt  in  the  mould  of  poetry  and  imagination. 

T  he  Orlando  Innamorato,  interesting  as  it  is,  both  in  style 
ind  subject,  and  as  being  connected  with  the  literature  of  all 
Europe  at  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed,  fell  into  neg- 
j^not  many  years  after  its  first  appearance;  and  even  in  Italy, 
»  comparatively  little  appreciated  or  known.  Yet,  so  import¬ 
ant  at  the  same  time  is  it  to  the  Italian  scholar,  that  the  more 
VOL.  iv. — N.s.  k  s 
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celebrated  i>ocm  of  Ariosto  itself  is  almost  unintelligible  witheoi 
some  knowledge  of  its  plan  and  character.  For  him,  Mr.  P|, 
nizzi  has  |>erformed  a  task  most  acceptable.  No  diligence  apl 
pears  to  have  been  spared  in  liis  revision  ot  the  text,  and  he  his 
carefully  collated  soeral  editions  of  the  Bojardo  ;  an  advantage 
for  which  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  possessors  of 
two  noble  collections  <>f  rare  and  valuable  books,  the  Earl 
S|>encer  and  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  who  libenilly 
placed  in  his  hands  live  editions  of  the  original  work ;  while 
Lady  Dacre,  W.  S.  Rose,  Ksq.  and  \V.  Sotheby,  have  enabW 
him  to  enricli  his  Introductory  Isssay  with  a  mimher  of  l)eautiful 
versions  from  the  writers  of  whom  he  treats.  From  this  Intro, 
diictory  Volume,  w  hich  makes  the  reader  complete  master  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  extract  a  few'  passages  which  will 
serve  to  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  Italian  romantic  |H)etTT, 
and  its  connection  with  that  of  other  nations.  How*  far  the 
.Vuthor  considers  our  ow  n  country  to  have  shone,  and  even  led 
the  way,  in  this  earliest  branch  of  fiction,  the  following  rcinarb 
will  sullicientlv  shew. 

*  If  the  original  destination  of  |KK*tr)' were  in  every  nation  of  the 
world  to  ci'lebrate  the  glorious  actions  of  heroes,  one  of  the  provinoo 
of  England,  jHwsessing  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  extot, 
w’ould  set'in  to  have  surpassed  all  other  countries  in  the  application  if 
the  art.  All  the  chixiifrous  fictions  since  spread  throughout  Europe, 
ap]>ear  to  have  had  their  hirth  in  Wales.  Du  (-ayhis  and  Lc  (hind 
have  pretended,  in  a  manner  the  m(»st  Hippant  and  unfair,  that  alltW 
romaiiees  of  Arthur  and  his  court  were  hut  imitations  of  the  old  Freufk 
romaiu't's  eoiuvrning  (^harlemagne.  The  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  siocf 
the  romaiieek  treating  of  this  emperor  and  of  his  most  reiunvned  chiffi, 
may  Ik*  stnuigly  sus]Hi’ted  of  British  extraction.  The  songs  in  praiw 
of  .Arthur  Isdong  to  a  very  remote  peritnl,  and  some  of  them,  still  in 
existence,  hear  induhituhle  marks  of  very  high  antiquity.  When  the 
Rrilous  m'cupiiHl  that  jiart  of  France  to  which  they  gave  their  namr. 
ami  which  was  suhsoqueiitly  conquered  hy  the  Xormans,  (who,  settling 
there,  in  turn  gave  their  name  to  a  portion  of  it,)  they  unqucstionablj 
brought  with  them  their  traditions  and  customs.  S<»  famous  wen? 
their  lays  in  Franci',  that  the  French  tronvercs  were  accustomed  U» 
cite  the  British  originals  as  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  their  storifi  *i 
whilst  some  of  them  were  translated  hy  Marie  de  France.  A  gliw* 
at  these  translations  wall  shew  the  lays  to  be  of  British  origin:  lad 


•  ‘  Bien  de  gens  ne  regardent  les  lavs  quo  comme  de  fables.  J** 
ci'pemlant  mes  pinms  pour  toutes  les  aventures  de  ceux  que  j’ai 
Elies  out  etc  chanters  en  Bretagne  et  ailleurs.  On  en  conser^^  • 
Carlion  It's  originaux,  et  e’est  dans  cettesouice  authentique  quej<^ 
puiser  encore  cellc  que  rous  allez  entendre.  Le  Grand, 

\'ol.  iv.  p.  103.’ 
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only  one  of  sutticient  inim)rtunce  to  cull  for  reinurk.  Wore  it  g 
inijjht  Ik*  deemed  of  little  value,  douhts  Imviiij;  Ikhmi  thrown  on  t^ 
uiitloMiticity  of  the  piussiioe.  Hut  there  are  many  other  circuiuitanc** 
whicli  closely  connect  the  histt>ry  ot  t'harleinajine  and  his  heroei  with 
that  of  the  Welsh  tictit)ns.  Morpiin,  the  fairy,  is  manifestly  of  Wddi 
oripii :  accordiiiji  to  a  Welsh  tradition,  Kin^  Arthur  is  su|)|)oseti  to 
Ik?  li'.nnp  still  at  Avallon  ;  and,  in  the  romance  of  Of^ier  It  Dantioit, 
we  are  informeil  that,  after  havin*^  s]H'nt  several  years  in  fain-  Ln.) 
with  Morjxain  and  her  brother  Arthur,  he  re-anpearwl,  and  onev 
more  made  war  UjHUi  the  Saracens,  and  then  he  finally  vanislunl.  But 
though  he  was  never  seen  atrain,  the  author  remarks,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  living  still,  or,  it  not  liying,  gone  to  Pi. 
railise.  I'ven  Hajardo  is  represented  in  the  French  romances,  to  bf 
yet  alive  in  s<»me  of  the  forests  of  I'rance,  but,  having  beim  offended 
with  I’harlemagne,  who  basely  attempted  to  have  him  drowned,  he 
became  a  misanthrope,  and  now  runs  off  on  Wholding  any  one;  on 
wliicli  accinint  all  hope  (»f  securing  him  is  vain.  The  writer  thinks  it 
prudent  t<»  mention  this  fact,  lest  any  of  his  readers  should  try  to 
catch  so  mdde  a  steed,  nne(|ualled  save  by  Alexander’s,  and  that 
brought  by  Otrier  from  fairy  land,  which  last  breathed  fire.  Further 
]»nM»fs  might  be  adduced  of  the  connection  between  tlie  Hritish  tra¬ 
ditions  ami  the  romance  of  Charlemagne.  According  to  the  genealup 
of  their  ])rincipal  heroes,  Constantine  was  born  in  Kngland,  his  father 
having  married  Helen,  daughter  of  CtH*l,  king  of  (’olchester.  Through 
him  it  was  that  the  French  Iutocs  derived  their  descent  from  Ilectir. 
Huovo  d’Anttma  (Hevis  of  Hampton)  was  great-great-grandfather  to 
Orlando  and  Hinaldo.  W  illiam,  one  of  the  sons  of  liuovo,  wais  kbn; 
of  Kngland  ;  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  near  relationship  l)etwee:i 
Astolpho,  son  of  Otho,  king  of  this  country,  and  the  noble  race  of 
Chiaramonte  ’  j»p.  IM,  Ik"). 

Of  the  agreeable  style  in  winch  Mr.  Panizzi  illustrates  his 
.siil)jcct,  wliat  follows  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

‘  Among  the  Spanish  ballads,  the  beantiful  one  of  Kl  Conde  On* 
uinhtkK  relates  to  I'vents  resembling,  in  many  points,  the  early  history 
tif  (Vlamh).  Crimaltos  marries,  by  the  Kmjieror’s  consent,  one  of  his 
rliiughters,  and  is  created  secretary  and  councillor  to  the  crown,  be¬ 
sides  being  raised  to  many  other  dignities.  He  then  proceeds  to  Lyons, 
us  governor  of  that  city.  Tomit/as^  a  kind  of  iuinoy  having  jiersuadid 
tlu*  emperor  that  (irimaltos  has  asserted  his  indep«*ndence,  the  latter  w 
sentenced,  rather  precipitately,  to  banishment,  and  to  have  his  pro- 
|H'rty  contisi'ated.  In  this  exile,  deprived  of  all  assistance,  in  thr 
wihlest  part  of  the  nmuntains,  the  lauy  of  the  Conde  (irimaltos  pro- 
s<»nts  him  with  a  son,  who,  from  the  place  of  In’s  birth,  is  called  .Vo"* 
tcsifHks  *.  Having  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  the  Km|K'n>r’s  grandson 


•  ‘  Plies  nacio  en  as|>eros  montes, 

IMonlesinos  le  diran  ! 

‘  The  reader  will  here  perceive  why  a  gentleman  living  e/i  aspf^ 
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Tomillns  *  ;  niul  even'  thing  l>cing  satisfactorily  explained,  Gri- 
Bialt(»s,  his  laily,  anil  Montesinos  are  recalled  to  court,  ami  obtain  all 
w^ihle  repunition  for  the  injury  iiiHicted  ujxui  them.  We  shall  soon 
^  that  another  tradition,  that  of  llcrnardo  del  Carnio,  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  two  just  mentioned.  It  has  been  assertiHl  that  Kginhart,  the 
bititorian  and  imperial  secretary,  was  married  to  luie  of  the  dauj^ters 
of  his  n>yal  master,  but  under  circumstances  resembling  those  of  Berta 
and  Milon's  wedding,  rather  than  those  of  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
poror  with  Count  Grimalti»s  t.’  pp.  ()4— (>(i. 


wonlexy  lately  adopted,  as  his  tiom  dc  guerre,  that  of  IVIontesinos,  in 
fcrtain  ctniversations  with  Sir  Thomas  iNlorc,  which  have  been  recently 
published.* 

♦  ‘  He  killed  him  with  a  chess-board. 

IVIontesinos  con  el  brazo, 

El  golpe  le  fue  a  tornar, 

Y  con  el  otro  el  tablero 
A  Don  Tomillas  fue  a  dar, 

Cn  tal  goljHi  en  la  caboza 
Que  le  hiivo  de  matar. 

Murio  el  perverso  danado 
Sin  valeric  su  maldad. 

Playing  at  chess  was  one  of  the  favourite  games  of  the  middle  ages, 
und  one  of  the  indispi'iisable  knightly  accomplishments.  In  Ireland, 
it  apjHnirs,  that,  instead  of  **  the  knights  of  the  western  island,**  saU 
mons  and  trouts  played  at  backgammon. 

The  trout  and  salmon 
Play  at  backgammon. 

All  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde. 

.\nd  well  they  might,  the  salmons  there  Wing  exceedingly  clever.  One 
wus  seen  by  trusty  Larry  Iloolalian,  the  pijHjr,  “  with  a  cravat  round 
“  its  neck,  and  a  pair  of  new  top  boots,’*  dancing  away  to  lorry’s  mu- 
Nc;  who,  not  surprised  at  tlie  sight,  said  to  the  fish,  “  (io  on,  jewel ! 
“if  you  dance.  I’ll  pipe.”  Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of' Ireland,  vol. 

1.  p. 

t  ‘  The  ballad  “  Conde  Claros  de  IVIontalvan’*  is  founded  on  , an. in¬ 
trigue  Wtween  Claros  the  son  of  Binaldo,  and  Clara  the  em|)eror’8 
daughter.  \  hunter  (who  ought  not  to  have  |)assed  by, 

Que  ne  debia  pasar, 

u  the  ballad  simply  says)  happened  unluckily  to  pass  near  a  place 
nhere  Claros  and  the  young  lady 

C’on  gran  contentamiento 
Muy  dulccs  bi^sos  se  dan. 

Con  el  amor  que  se  tienen, 

Que  era  cosa  de  adniirar. 

ll**  told  what  ho  had  seen  to  Charlemagne,  and  Claros  was  condemned 
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Some  highly  curious  remarks  occur  relative  to  tiic  derivation 
of  Italy’s  romantic  narrative  |>octi  v  and  its  connoclii)n  uith  old 
classical  tradition,  which  we  must  give  at  length. 


*  The  western  nations,  generally,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  prone 
to  Wievc  that  the  (i reeks  were,  as  they  are  represented  in  all  the  luoit 
]Kipular  traditions  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  far  inferior  to  the  Trojans. 
The  (J reeks  of  the  lower  empire  were  proud  of  calling  themselves  Ro, 
mans,  and  to  this  day  their  language  is  termed  Ixomaic.  Accordinglr, 
they  received  and  dilfused  such  versions  of  the  war  as  were  fuvouralie 
to  the  Trojans,  whom  they,  as  Itumans,  pretended  to  represent.  The 
Ir.itins  always  called  these  eastern  Homans  (trrel-.c,  and  in  their  ev«, 
their  actual  conduct  fully  justified  the  opinion  that  their  forefathers 
were  traitors  and  cowards.  The  ill-will  i>etween  the  (ireeks  and  La. 
tins  was  increased  hv  the  uncharitahle  and  unchristian  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  church  of  ftoiiie  and  that  of  Constantinople.  The  wily  con¬ 
duct  of  the  I'hnperor  Alexis  during  the  first  crus;ule,  rendered  the  very 
name  of  (Jreek  execrable  among  the  Latins.  Thus  it  hapjiened  that 
the  nati(»nal  vanity,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  Ixitli  the  eastern  and 
western  nations,  were  flattered  hy  the  notion  of  the  snperitjrity  of  the 
Tnyans  over  their  famous  heroic  enemies. 

‘  'J'his  tradition  respecting  a  Trojan  descent,  claimed  hv  so  many 
nations,  is  particularly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  romantic  nar¬ 
rative  jHH*try  of  Italy,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  genealogy  of  iu 
most  conspicuous  heroi's.  In  all  times  h«*nH*s  have  s]»rung  eitlier  fnmi 
an  unknown  father,  who  was  of  course  snjiposed  to  he  a  God  as  in 


to  death  ;  hnt  at  last  was  jiardoned  and  married  to  his  beloved  Clara. 
He  did  not  care  to  die. 

Qnien  no  ama  a  las  mngeres 
No  se  pnede  homhrt*  llainar  ; 

Mas  la  vida  qne  yo  tengo 
Por  ellas  qnicni  gastar.* 

•  ‘  Merlin's  father  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  fiend,  and  it  seems  that 
some  mighty  mystery  W'as  hanging  about  the  paternity  of  St.  Kenti* 
gern  ami  St.  David.  Ellis,  Specim.  vol.  i.  p.  222.  The  pedigree  of 
Alexander  the  (treat  is  clouded  with  unct?rtnintv,  even  in  the  eastern 
records,  according  to  Sir  W.  Ouscley  ;  “  and  on  the  subject  of  his  birth, 
we  p<'rivive,  as  in  (irtH'k  records,  much  mystery,  not  without  suspicions 
highly  injurious  to  the  character  of  his  rm^thor.  It  will  Im*  recollected, 
on  classical  authority,  that  hut  few  of  Alexander’s  countrymen  allo^ 
his  claim  to  a  divine  father  ;  and  many  presun»cd  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  the  son  of  Philip.  Thus  some  IMusulman  historians  flatter  him 
by  a  descent  from  the  patriarch  Isaac,  whilst  an  lamest  Parsi  of 
ro/,  n  realous  fire-worshipper,  indignant  at  the  evils  inflicted  on  hw 
Persian  anet'stors  by  Alexander,  relates  a  tradition  respecting  the  div 
Indical  origin  of  that  ctmqueror,  whom  he  affirms,  in  language  hv 
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ewe  of  Konuilus,  or  from  a  father  whose  divinity  was  a  well  knwii 
M  was  the  case  with  Hercules.  The  romancers  of  the  middle 
ijffs,  who,  like  those  of  old,  made  so  many  demi-jrixls  of  their  heroes, 
chimed  also  u  very  hi^h  origin  for  the  knights.  One  of  them  gives  it 
IS  his  opinion,  that  many  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  history,  sacred  and 
nn»fjine,  are  related  to  each  other.  A  Tuscan  knight,  adled  Priamus, 
ooce  told  Sir  (Jawaiii,  after  having  “  made  hym  a  large  wounde,  that 
in<*n  mvght  see  Inahe  lyver  and  long,’*  that  he  wus  descended  from 
Alfxai/der  (whose  heir  he  was)  and  Hector  ;  and  that  Joslum  and  Ma- 
caheus  were  his  collateral  relations  *.  This  Priam  us  W’as,  however,  a 
Pavnim,  and  consequently,  though  afterwards  christened,  he  could  not 
be  accounted  of  the  true  gentle  blood.  The  origin  of  great  Christian 
benies  is  at  once  from  heaven ;  and  we  read  in  the  same  book,  that 
•‘Sir  Launcelot  is  come  but  of  viii  degre  from  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst, 
and  Sir  (Jalahalt  is  of  the  nynthe  degrt*e  from  ourc  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst; 
therfor  1  dar  s:iye  they  he  the  grettest  geiitilmcii  of  the  world.”  t 

‘  The  herm's  celebrated  by  the  Italian  |HK'ts  do  not  Inxist  of  so  vener¬ 
able  a  descent.  Charlemagne  was  ainunted  Kinperor  of  the  Homans, 
and,  if  his  sword  was  not  a  sutheient  title  to  the  throne,  his  legitimate 
descent  from  the  Trojan  family  could  serve  him  as  well  as  it  did  Jus¬ 
tinian.  And  it  is  accordingly  said,  that  he  was  desceiidtMl  from  Hec¬ 
tor^.  Tliore  is  an  old  Italian  pn»se  romance  entitled  /  Ratii  di 
Francia,  in  which  the  genealogy  of  C’harlemagne  is  set  forth  at  length, 
beginning  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  §.  Altissimo,  an  improv- 


means  figurative  or  equivocal,  to  have  absolutely  been  a  child  of  Satan.” 
Transact,  of  the  I\.  Soc.  of  Liier.,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  (5.* 

•  ‘  “  .My  fader  is  lyueally  descended  of  Alysaunder  and  of  Hector  by 
ryght  Ivgne  ;  and  Duke  Josne  and  Machabens  were  of  oure  lygnage.  1 
am  ryglit  enherytonr  of  Alystuinder.”  Morte  d’ Arthur,  v.  10.' 

t  ‘  Morte  d' Arthur,  xiii.  7*  ^V'e  must  n(»t  Ik*  surprised  at  these 
'Grange  notions,  since  “  that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  records 
the  Jewish  wars,  was  (in  the  middle  ages)  almost  regiirded  as  a  Innik  of 
chivalry.  In  France,  the  battles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  with  the  Phi- 
listians  and  the  Assyrians,  were  wrought  into  a  grand  volume  under 
the  title  of  Vtnsicurx  liataiUcx  dcs  Ror/s  d' Israel  encontre  les  Vhilistins 
ri  AsstfricHs."  Wartoii,  quoted  in  Way’s  Fahliaujc,  vol.  ii.  n.  246. 
There  is  also  a  romance  in  prose  of  the  (iestes  de  Judas  Machatpeus* 
t  ‘  Hojardo,  Or/.  Innam,  iii.  v.* 

}  Mn  the  Rcali  di  Francia,  lib.  i.  c.  xviii.,  it  is  said  that  the  Trojan 
ended  with  Fioreiizo,  and  that  Constantine  was  from  another 
»tock.  See  the  gi'mxilogical  tree,  and  notes.  /  Rrali  di  Francia  ia 
of  the  oldest  works  written  in  Italian  prose,  and  one  of  the  moat 
^pillar  romances,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Lombardy,  even  to  this 
^y«  The  author  of  it  often  appeals  to  an  older  history  from  which 
hit  is  taken.  Whether  this  be  an  original  Italian  work,  or  a  tranala* 
|»on  from  the  French,  (as  the  Gallicisms  which  are  to  he  met  with  in 
‘^  give  reason  to  suspect,)  its  unconnectedness,  as  well  os  many  other 
^Jrcmnstanccs,  arc  unquestionable  proofs  that  it  was  formed,  uke  all 
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visatorc,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  but  that  he  was  still  liTin|ij| 
1514,  versilied  in  the  miiiKtrrl  fashion  the  first  book  of  this  romsoK 
which  was  |mblishe(l  in  15,‘t4  *.  He  pretended  that  the  autlmr  of  thii 
romance  was  Alenin tis,  Charlemaf^ne's  master  and  friend,  as  we  fimi 
in  Quadriu;  but  this  opinion  of  Altissimo  was  combated  by  Gia. 
gueiie  t. 

‘  This  romance,  /  lleali  di  Francia^  has  supplitnl  some  of  the  storki 
of  the  Italian  romancers,  e8|K*cially  the  j^iieulopcal  accounts  of  tW 
most  famous  knij^hts,  as  Orlandof  Uinahloy  Olivieri,  &c.  In  the  pro. 
]>er  i^diice,  occasion  will  be  taken  to  ])oint  out  such  ]K)rtions  of  the  Jieali 
di  t  rancia,  iis  have  suf;^sted  any  ])articular  passage  to  the  luliu 
(H)ets.  As  to  the  genealogy  of  all  these  worthico,  it  will  perhaps  be 
ugrei'uble  to  the  mider,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  render  thev 
iMjcnis  more  intelligible,  t(»  give  a  geiuMhtgical  trin;  of  the  whole  tribe, 
nlany  of  the  internuHliate  ]>ersonages  in  some  of  the  branches  are  ua- 
kiuovu,  and  therefore  there  are  lines  consisting  of  very  few  namo. 
Jiut  as  those  whose  nanu*s  are  unknown  are  of  no  interest,  and  as  the 
object  was  to  tract*  the  pedigree  as  far  back  as  possible,  the  chasm  will 
be  of  no  consctpience.  Names  totally  unknown  <»r  nneonneett'd  with 
the  pm*ms  in  (juestion  are  omitted  altogether.  Whenever  the  poets 
and  tdd  romancers,  t)r  historians  disagree,  the  ft>rmer  have  Ihvu  prr- 
ferrctl  to  the  latter.  The  notes  will  explain  the  matter  still  rntw 
clearly.  Tt>  this  geneah»gical  tree,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  it 
In'ing  here  necessary  only  to  state,  that  linggen/s  line  has  been  added 
to  the  others,  since  this  liero’s  race  is  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
t>(H*ms  of  Hojardo  and  Ariosto,  who  fancied  that  from  him  sprung  the 
house  of  ICste.  It  is  to  In*  regretted  that  such  great  men  slunild  hare 
l>ccn  guilty  t»f  so  impudent  a  piece  of  tlattery.  Yet,  us  some  hero  was 


other  works  of  this  kind,  by  an  indiscriminate  reunion  of  lays  belong¬ 
ing  to  various  heroes,  ep<K*hs,  and  countries.* 

•  ^  Tiraboschi,  Star,  della  Lcf.  Ilal.,  vol.  vi.  ]>art  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  13.’ 
t  *  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  d'holie,  ]>art  ii.  cap.  iv.  Whether  this  In?  or  not 
Alenin’s  work,  it  is  iinjM^ssible  to  siiy.  The  fact  observed  by  Giii^em' 
of  tin*  Oriflamitie  lu'ing  mentioned  in  the  lleali,  is  not  conclusire 
against  Altissimo’s  assi*rtiou,  as  that  may  1h*  an  addition  to  the  original 
w»>rk.  Never  was  lMM»k  more  evidently  altered  and  filled  with  glosse- 
mas  than  this  romance.  It  is  at  all  events  proper  to  obsi*rve,  that  even 
I'ulci,  3/orif.  xxvii.  2.,  speaks  of  Alenin’s  history  of  Charle¬ 

magne,  and  this  tradition  js  very  4»ld.  At  the  end  of  Eginhard. 
Car.  Mag.  Duchesne  has  added  what  follows.  **  In  uno  Bibliothec* 
Thuanu*  codice,  adduntur  ju*(pientia,  qua*  tamen  Eginhardi  non  aunt 
Si*d  ex  iis  liquet  Alchuinum  etiam  Candi  M.  vitam,  sc*u  soluta,  sen 
strictii  onitionc  com]K>suissc,  qua*  tamen  adhuc  incognitii  latet,  vel  le- 
culorum  iniuria  deperiit.”  **  Ueliqua  actuum  eiua  (Carol!  M.)  gesta,«n 
et  <pia'  in  carminibus  vulgo  canuntur  de  eo,  non  hie  pleniter  dcscripU- 
Sell  require  in  vita  quam  Alchuinus  de  eo  scribit.**  Here  we  have  a 
pnwf,  not  only  that  lays  concerning  Charlemagne  existed,  but  that  th^^ 
were  nlied  on  as  tnic  history.* 


I 
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trami  io  IliTtor,  and  some  Italian  family  was  to  descend  from 
rtdfltrro,  what  family  could  have  a  liotter  title  than  the  house  of  Kste? 
•I^illnstrions  house  can  tnice  its  pedi^ret'  fi>r  a  thousand  years,  and, 
mnv  oxtinijuished  in  Italy,  its  genuine  represcuitative  swava 
1  ilmc-ptre  of  a  powerful  and  free  nation.  Kven  ten  centuries  liaclc, 

I  this  nohle  name  tilled  no  humble  place  in  history.  Its  origin  and  in- 
I  rtaev  arc  lost  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory.  It  suddenly  emerges  from 
I  thejrl<a»ni  of  time,  great,  powerful,  and  formidable,  like  Minerva  fn>m 
I  the  front  of  Jove. 

I  *  Bradamante,  as  also  Marhsa,  Antea,  and  other  heroines,  seem  to  I)e 
fiuwed  on  classical  imMlels  ;  and  no  lady  could  l)e  deemed  incapable  of 
tiking  the  field  after  I’anthesilea  and  (\unillu.  Women  fought  in  the 
tint  crusade,  and  the  old  romancers  duly  ]>mis(‘d  the  Christian  damsels 
occasionally  distinguished  themsidvi»s  in  fighting  against  the  Sa- 
raws*.  It  has  been  seriously  asserted  that  the  Amazons  were  not  al- 
I  lypethcr  imaginary  beings  t ;  but  at  all  events,  if  they  ever  had  an 

Ioiislencv,  it  must  have  lK*en  derived,  as  llojardo  probably  argued,  from 
iracc  of  heroes  of  Rinaldo's  lineage ;  since 

*  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  .  .  . 

!  ...  nec  indR'llem  feroces 

i  Progenerant  aquila;  columbam. 

1  But  of  Marlisa  and  Brandamante  something  in(»re  will  Im?  sjiid  when 
’i  their  names  first  occur  in  the  poems  in  which  thej^  are  celebrated. 

‘  Tlte  stories  commonly  repeated  during  the  middle  ages,  respecting 

i  the  Trojan  war,  had  insensibly  increased  the  jMipularity  of  the  subject 

'} 


•  ‘  Les  Francois  furieux  comnic  lions  vinrent  aux  portes  de  la  tour, 
etaushi  les  pucelles  Unites  armees,  les  (pielles,  avec  les  Fran^oi.s,  firent 
leur  devoir.  Conqueste  dc  Cliarlcnioirne,  p.  140.  In  the  Ileali  di  Francia 
there  is  a  lieroine  whose  naine  was  l^randoria,  as  brave  as  Brandamante. 

Brandoria  s’ anno  dell’anne  del  Padre  e  montb  a  cavallo . ed 

Msali  uua  gran  frotta  de’  Cavalieri.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  Ik^rta,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Charlemagne,  was  likewise  very  brtive.  She  fought  against  the 
Maganzese  once,  and  pierced  Tolomeo  with  her  sjM*ar.  The  author 
cannot,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  she  killed  him.  L*  im- 
peratrice  era  armata  di  tutte  Tarme,  e  con  una  lancia  in  mano  ella 
TolonuM)  .  .  . ;  ma  se  ella  T  uccise  nol  so ;  ina  lui  fu  morto  d’  una 
cia.  Ueali  di  Fran.  vi.  IT).' 

f  ‘  Mem,  del  Acad,  des  Ins.  vol.  xxi.  part  ii.  p.  1 12.  In  a  note  to 
the  poem  of  Conloch  we  read  that  **  Dun-Sgathach  (i.  e.  the  fortress  of^ 
^thach)  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  took  its  name  from  a  celebrated  Albanian 
heroine,  who  established  an  academy  there,  and  taught  the  use  of  arms.** 
Miss  Bro<»ke,  Reliq.  of  Irish  Poetry,  j).  1ft,  notes.  Tlie  truth  of  this 
^^‘Wion  I  leave  the  learned  annotator  to  prove,  if  proofs  should  be  re- 
<ltiired  by  any  infinitive  reader.* 

in  et  Ogier  le  Dannoys  faisoit  compter  a  ung  vieil  chevalier 
^ment  Troye  la  grande  avait  estee  priiise  et  destruite.  Q.uatre<-Fils- 
‘ynum,  c.  viii.  The  same  circumstance  is  menth 
‘^f  ytaugys  et  Vivien.' 

VOL.  IV. — N.s. 


mentioned  in  the  romance 
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Accortlingly,  in  Danto  wi* * * §  tiiul  tlnit  al)onl  tin*  v»*ar  I  InO,  tin*  laiUenof 
Florfinv  convtTsod  aKnil  “  tin*  Trojans,  and  V'iosoh*,  and  Koine 
that  is,  concerning;  tin*  foundation  of  Koine  and  Fiesole  by  the  Tmjam, 
nho  esca|»ed  from  the  rnin  of  their  country,  and  went  to  Italy  In  tke 
same  manner  as  Krutus  came  to  Knoland.  'i'he  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  were  also  celebrated  in  Italy,  but  of  those  in  ])oetry  nientioufd 
by  Sachetti  t  no  copy  is  to  be  met  with.  As  for  those  in  prose,  it  tp. 
pt'ars  that  the  old  Italian  translations,  extant  in  ISIS,  iu  the  iilirariei 
t»f  Florence,  are  quite  ditferent  from  the  printed  translations  of  a  later 
|)eriod  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  s;iy  how  far  they  may  have  had 
any  influence  on  the  oldest  romantic  piK'ts.  (Ireatly  is  it  to  be  wUlied 
that  the  countrymen  of  Muratori,  Zeno,  ^laffei,  Lami,  &c.  would  cease 
from  dra^^Ing  out  <»f  well-deseryed  obscurity  laniks  which  are  a  dis- 
jrrace  t(»  Italy,  and  emph»y  tliemselves,  instead,  in  the  publication  of 
the  yaluable  documents  which  exist  unedited  in  their  libraries;  docu¬ 
ments  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  literary  and  political  histon 
of  the  nation. 

‘  'I’he  traditions  concerninj;  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  narratives 
founded  on  them,  were  more  credible  than  many  of  the  epic  stories  of 
the  classical  writ<*rs,  and  were  therefore  more  readily  received  bythf 
people.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  p(K*ms  of  Homer  wot 
at  all  known  in  Italy  even  in  the  time  of  Dante.  The  fiict  has  Uefi 
peremptorily  denii'd  by  \\  artmi  §.  That  the  Greek  langua^*  was  never 
wholly  neglected  in  Italy,  ])articularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ii 
certain.  Glnguene  has  observed,  that  in  the  ancient  jioein  La  Spa^im, 
thiTe  is  an  imitation  of  the 0^/»/.v.sTy|| ;  but  that  poem  is  iinqucstionahlv 
po.sterior  to  Dante,  and  even  to  Villani,  as  we  shall  presently Stt. 
Moreover,  the  Odj/.ssn/  was  seemingly  imitated  by  the  old  French 
wiit»*r  i>f  the  romance  of  Sit'  Tristan.  This  worthy  knight,  when 
brought  to  our  court  miserably  dressed,  having  lost  his  reason,  tod 
being  tiuind  wandering  in  the  wihhIs,  was  not  known  by  Isrutte,\fiA 
nas  recognised  by  a  little  dog  which  had  In’eii  a  favourite  of  hit;  nd 
the  story  is  most  feelingly  t»»ld.  *  ^  pp.  I  l  l — InlJ. 

In  th  c  cuurse  of  his  niirrativc,  a  iiuinber  of  new  and  intcresk 


•  ‘  Varad.  xv.  FJo.' 

t  ‘  Aoe.  i.  111.' 

X  ‘  Zeno,  Xot.  at  Fontanini,  Bihl.  dclC  Elwi.  Ital.  Clas.  6.  c.  § 
ult.' 

§  *  Obs.  on  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  2  IK.’ 

j|  ‘  I  list,  dc  la  lAt.  d'  Ital.  part  ii.  c.  iv.' 

^  ‘  “  Such  is  also  the  case  in  the  poem  La  Spagnaf  in  the  imiution 
of  the  Odyssey  alluded  to  by  Ginguene.  Every  oneknow’s  thettoryfl^ 
Flysses’  dog.  In  the  SpagtiHf  a  favourite  dog  recognises  Charlemigo^- 
who  was  not  recognised  bv  his  wife.  In  the  Reali  di  FranciCf  Buof'* 
is  n*c«tgnised  by  his  war-fmrsc  Rondello,  although  he  had  not  been 
cognist'd  by  his  wite,  and  he  is  made  to  say  exactly  what  CharlcoMp*^, 
says  in  the  poem  La  Spagna.  Forte  mi  maraviglio!  una  bc5tia  che 
ha  conosciuto  ha  piu  sciino  che  la  moglie.”  lib.  iv.  c.  xiv.’ 
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iiicr  facts  illustrative  both  of  the  poem  of  Ariosto  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  are  hronj^ht  forward  hy  the  Author,  calculated  to 
render  the  perusal  of  them  more  interestin«r  and  amusing.  Both 
llie  narrative  and  llie  memoirs  are  enriched  wiiii  able  and  judi¬ 
cious  notes,  as  well  as  speeimens,  original  and  translated,  of  the 
Jiilerent  poets  of  whom  they  treat.  Besides  the  Life  of  Bo- 
jirdo,  Count  of  Scandiano,  the  reader  is  oresented  with  biogra¬ 
phical  notices  and  specimens  of  Luigi  Pulci,  of  Bello,  and  other 
early  romantic  poets. 

The  portion  of  the  Orlando  Jnnamorato  now  given,  extends 
to  the  eighth  canto,  which,  with  a  pretty  voluminous  body  of 
notes,  closes  the  second  volume.  To  convey  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  poem  itself,  we  shall  venture  in)oii  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
principal  action,  shewing  the  connection  of  events,  and  how’  they 
depend  on  the  love  of  (hdando. 

The  action  opens  with  a  re])rescntation  of  Charlemagne  in  full 
court  at  Paris,  where  he  entertains  twenty-two  thousand  and 
thirty  guests  at  dinner.  A  lady  suddenly  makes  her  appearance, 
attended  by  four  giants  and  a  knight,  who  defies  all  ])resent  to 
single  combat.  She  is  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  even  Or¬ 
lando  and  Kinaldo  cannot  resist  falling  in  love  with  her.  A 
great  enchanter,  Malagigi,  summons  a  fiend  to  learn  the  lady’s 
nistory,  and  discovers  her  to  be  Angelica,  sister  to  the  knight 
Argalia,  her  attendant ;  and  that  they  had  been  sent  by  tbeir 
father,  the  king  of  Catay,  in  order  to  allure  by  their  arts,  as  many 
of  the  Paladins  as  possible  into  Ins  pow  cr.  In  addition  to  the 
charm  of  ber  beauty,  Angelica  bad  a  magic  ring  which  defended 
the  wearer  from  every  kind  of  spell,  and,  if  put  in  the  mouth, 
rendered  its  owner  invisible.  Her  brother,  a  brave  knight,  was 
clad  in  a  suit  of  enchanted  armour,  w  holly  weapon-proof ;  and 
against  his  lance  of  gold,  neither  force  nor  skill  could  avail.  On 
her  return  home,  Angelica  was  pursued  by  Orlando  and  Ki¬ 
naldo,  both  being  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms.  While  she 
stopped  to  drink  at  an  enchanted  fountain,  which  inspired  love, 
Rinaldo  tasted  the  water  of  another  which  produced  hatred.  An¬ 
gelica  now  in  her  turn  falls  desperately  in  love  w’ith,  and  becomes 
as  cordially  detested  by  Kinaldo,  who,  bitterly  repenting  of  his 
former  passion,  hastens  back  to  Paris.  There  he  found  Charles 
had  received  unwelcome  news.  A  king  of  Saricana,  Gradasso, 
had  taken  a  strong  fancy  to  Bajardo,  Kinaldo’s  horse,  and  to 
Orlando’s  sword,  bight  Durindana.  Aware  that  the  proprietors 
would  set  a  high  price  upon  them,  he  resolves  to  invade  France 
with  150,0(X)  cavalry  and  a  host  of  giants,  upsetting  the  court 
Spain  by  the  way.  Its  king,  Marsilio,  reduced  to  extrem¬ 
ities,  applies  for  aid  to  Charles,  who  sends  him  a  strong  army 
headed  by  Kinaldo. 
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Meanwhile  Angelica,  on  reaching  her  own  eountry,  hac  r^ 
stored  to  Maiagigi  liis  liberty  and  liis  hook,  on  condition  of 
inducing  his  hrotlu'r  llinaldo  to  come  to  her.  With  thisvici, 
the  latter  ilecoys  Orlando  into  a  ship,  whieli  etuiveys  himtoa 
remote  island,  abounding  in  every  species  of  delight,  \\y 
rcniONal,  (nadasso  is  enabled  to  subdue  Marsilio  ;  and  he  com- 
pels  him  to  join  in  an  attack  noon  France.  1 'harles  and  all  liw 
|)cers  are  taken  prisoners;  but  Uajaialo,  Kinaldo’s  horse,  Iniviiifr 
i)een  brought  back  to  Paris,  the  coiupieror  oilers  to  liberate 
Charles  ami  his  knights  on  condition  4)f  receiving  the  famous 
steed,  and  provided  that  the  emperor  would  pledge  his  word  to 
send  Orlando's  sword  ns  soon  as  that  famous  Paladin  should 
reach  the  city  of  Paris.  Charlemagne  very  sensibly  accedes 
to  these  proposals;  but  Astolfo,  who  was  left  in  eonnnand  at 
Paris,  refuses  to  yield  up  Bajardo,  and  challenges  (iradasso  to 
a  duel,  agreeing,  that  if  he  is  unhorsed,  he  w  ill  surrender  Paris 
and  all ;  but,  if  he  should  succeed  in  dismounting  Oradasso, 
Cdiai  les  and  the  other  captives  are  to  be  released.  Astolfo  is 
>ictor,  and  (iradasso  retires  to  his  own  country. 

'The  scene  now  again  changes.  Agricane,  king  of  Tartary,  a 
disappointed  lover  of  Angelica,  resolving  to  obtain  her  by  force, 
has  laid  siege  to  her  fortress  of  Albraeca.  Here,  Orlando,  wIm 
had  been  delivered  by  Angelica  from  an  enchanted  palace,  pre¬ 
sently  arrives;  and  his  first  act  is  to  kill  Agrieaiie  in  single  cun- 
bat.  Kinaldo,  after  many  adventures,  also  arrives  at  Albraeca, 
where  In*  finds  Orlando  again  with  her.  The  tw  o  cousins  quar¬ 
rel  and  light,  till  Angelica,  who  loves  Kinaldo,  interferes,  and 
sends  Orlamlo  on  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition,  not  car¬ 
ing  to  see  him  come  hack.  Orlando  accomplishes  the  ))eriluu!i 
adventure  imposed  upon  him  by  Angelica,  and,  while  engaged 
in  it,  is  again  met  by  Kinaldo,  who  is  still  eager  to  figlit.  They 
are,  however,  reconciled,  and  are  summoned  by  Cdiarleinagne  to 
the  rescue  of  the  empire.  Kinaldo  obeys  the  call ;  but  Orlando 
prefers  returning  to  Angelica,  then  besieged  in  Albraeca  by  a 
terrible  Indian  (picen  named  Marfisa,  w  ho  had  sworn,  rather  in¬ 
decorously,  never  to  retire  till  she  hail  made  the  fair  one  her 
captive.  Orlando,  on  his  arrival,  informed  Angelica  of  Kinaldo’s 
return  to  France  ;  upon  which,  under  the  pretence  that  Albraeca 
could  not  long  hold  out,  she  determined  to  evacuate  the  for* 
tress,  and  follow  liim  thither.  In  the  interim,  Kinaldo,  hap|)en- 
ing  one  day  to  he  thirsty,  drinks  at  the  fountain  of  love,  and 
forthwith  recollecting  his  cold  behaviour  to  Angelica,  is  seiiejl 
with  remorse,  and  resolves  to  go  to  India  in  quest  of  her.  Thii 
was  not  necessary ;  he  has  tne  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Wy 
long  l)etore  he  arrives  there  ;  but  unluckily,  she  had  that  very 
moment  refreshed  herself  at  the  fountain  of  disdain.  She  of 
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course  Heos,  while  her  lover  engages  his  rival  Kinaldo  in  a  sharp 
cooibiit.  The  Kinperor  and  his  paladins  now  interfere.  The 
(iiir  enchantress  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  mortal 
firife,  is  committed  into  the  custody  of  the  aged  duke  of  Ha- 
nriii ;  and  Charlemagne  informs  the  lovers,  tnat  he  should  re- 
j<nc  the  right  of  bestowing  the  lady’s  hand  upon  the  one  of  the 
tvo  cousins  who  should  hear  himself  most  bravely  against  the 
Siracens.  I'heir  joint  aid  was  not  asked  before  it  was  wanted. 
Agramante  had  eilected  his  invasion  of  France;  while  Mandri- 
carclo  and  Gradasso  prepared  to  attack  it  on  another  side. 
M.indricardo  is  the  son  of  the  Agricane  who  had  been  slain  by 
Orlando,  and  he  is  now  bent  upon  revenging  his  father’s  death, 
(jradnsso  still  covets  the  possession  of  the  sword  Dtirindana 
and  the  steed  Bajardo.  A  formidable  contest  ensues,  in  which 
the  Christians  are  worsted.  Orlando  refuses  to  hght  until  they 
shall  come  to  implore  his  assistance,  and  is  w'ithdrawn  from  the 
^nc  by  being  allured  into  an  enchanted  castle,  llinaldo  mean¬ 
time  engages  first  with  Ferrari,  then  with  Ruggero,  till  he  is 
obliged  to  desist,  in  order  to  catch  Bajardo,  who  runs  into  a  wood, 
ind  esca|H‘s.  The  Poet  here  leaves  Rinuldo.  Charlemagne  is 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Paris,  where  Agramante,  Ruggero, 
Marsilio,  Ferrari,  Mandricardo,  Rodomonte,  Ciradasso,  with  all 
the  bravest  Saracens,  lay  siege  to  him.  He  makes  a  terrible 
stlly,  supported  by  Orlando  and  Brandimartc, — and  here  the 
poem  is  interrupted.  • — 

Having  introduced  the  reader  to  the  leading  heroes  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  story,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  poem,  of  w’bieh  no  translation  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
Knjtlish.  W’e  have  preserved  the  stanza  of  the  Italian  ;  that  of 
tile  Ottarc  rime.  The  following  passage  represents  an  engage¬ 
ment  between  Ferraguto  and  Argaliu. 

The  morning  beam  scarce  tinged  the  eastern  sky, 

Wlicu  Ferraguto  stern  in  arms  appears, 

And  with  such  clarion  notes  iirodaimed  him  nigh, 

As  if  the  lost,  loud  din  had  shook  the  spheres, 

And  every  breathing  thing  that  heard,  did  fly 
Dismayed  at  each  wild  blast,  fresh  winged  with  fears. 
Argulia  only  knew  not  that  stninge  dread, 

Hut  sprang  to  arms,  where  arms  and  honour  led. 


*  Ikjardo  is  stated  to  have  token  the  names  of  many  of  his  peraon- 
^  (c.  g.  Gnidasso,  Sacripante,  Agramante,  and  Mandricardo)  from 
^  vamls  of  his  own  fief  of  Scandiano,  where  these  families  still  exist. 
Die  high-sounding  name  of  his  redoubtable  Mimrish  hero,  Rodomonte, 
Joined  by  his  invention.  See  Sismondi’s  Literature  of 'the  South 
Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  5(3. 
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And  now  his  helm  the  youthful  warrior  Iwre  i 

On  his  hi^h  brows,  swift  l)ounding  on  his  steed.  f 

The  polisiied  steid  Hashed  in  the  sun,  and  more  t 

II  is  shield  and  lance,  so  staunch  in  hour  of  need. 

His  bold  ba*‘b  s{K‘d  as  lightly  us  before. 

Untamed,  and  left  no  foot-print  of  its  sneed 
In  the  wide  sands,  as  eager  for  the  strife. 

And  lavish  as  its  lord,  of  generous  bl(K)d  or  life. 


With  will  as  prompt  fierce  Ferruguto  stands,  11 

Like  lover  maddened  at  each  least  delay :  J 

Vet  not  long  parley  granted  at  his  hands,  B 

When  once  his  foe  is  seen,  to  say  him  natf  !  H 

Hotly  he  hastes  to  urge  his  high  commands 
\V'ith  spear  in  rest,  encountering  in  midway. 

And  muttering  sternly  many  a  secret  vow. 

His,  his  should  be  the  fair,  lie  list  not  liow. 

But  scarce  he  felt  the  touch  of  the  keen  spe:ir, 

Tlian  from  his  cheek  fast  fled  the  ruddy  hue, 

Back  to  his  lu^art  life’s  currents  rushed  for  fear. 

And  lover's  ardour  all  as  swiftly  Hew. 

He  leapt  to  earth,  and  staunched  the  indignant  tear. 

With  pain,  a  thing  to  him  both  sad  and  new  : — 

But  strange,— the  moment  he  had  prest  the  sword. 

Both  force  and  heart  fresh  gathered  at  his  word. 

Love,  youth,  or  nature’s  never  changing  law 
To  most  be  wont  to  give  a  bolder  wing ; 

But  Ferraguto’s  love  no  perils  awe, 

Such  its  exet'ss,  so  deep  its  secret  sting. 

Young,  proud,  he  little  brooked  a  check,  nor  saw 
The  risks  he  nin,  when  e’en  a  trivial  thing 
Would  urge  him  on  to  arms,  eager  to  dare 
And  end  th’  exploit  in  hand,  howe’er  he  fare. 

Now  rage  and  shame  up-roiiseil  him  from  the  earth, 

As  swift  as  he  had  sought  it — keenly  set 
On  'vengeful  act  to  vindicate  his  worth. 

And  nothing  caring  for  the  truce  that  yet 
Did  hold,  he  sought  his  foe,  and  quickly  forth 
Ixmpt  his  bright  steel ;  grinding  his  teeth,  he  met 
Arabia  ready  for  the  sliock,  who  cries, 

“  'Thou  art  my  prisoner,  he  who  dares  me  dies  !  ** 

Orlando  Inn  amor  ato.  Can.  I.  pp.  18, 19- 

The  next  specimen  we  shall  give,  is  from  the  spirited  and  in¬ 
teresting  episode  with  which  the  monk  seeks  to  console  the 
great  hero  of  this  poem,  when  placed  in  a  very  awkward  ami 
perilous  predicament.  The  pious  man  tlius  encouragingly  au-  ] 
dresses  himself  to  Orlando.  ' 
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Art  thou  a  baron  wont  great  toils  to  dare, 

Yet  thus  with  coward  fear  lieat  down  to  die  ? 

Know  thou  that  heaven  with  providential  care 
Watches  o*er  all  who  place  their  trust  on  high  ! 

Oh,  slow  of  faith  to  rest  thy  courage  there. 

As  I,  who  through  my  life  have  trustingly 
Looked  up  to  God  ana  heaven,  g(H)d  proof  can  bring, 

Kven  as  thou  now  may’st  learn  from  what  1  sing. 

I  with  three  brothers  from  Ermenia  went. 

To  hunt  in  Zorzania ;  but  ere  long 
The  path-way  lost ;  our  erring  steps  we  bent 
To  fair  Circassia  :  from  assurance  strong 
That  well  he  knew  the  hind,  we  forwara  sent 
One  of  our  brothers,  but  our  trust  was  wrong ; 

For  back  with  fearful  haste  wx  saw  him  hie, — 

His  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  loud  for  help  his  cry. 

Troubled  we  looked,  when  from  the  mountain  came 
A  huge  fierce  giant  in  whose  forehead  set 
One  eye  terrific  glared.  I  cannot  name  * 

What  arms  he  wore,  but,  as  my  gaze  they  met, 

They  seemed  like  dragon's  talons,  and  the  same 
His  triple  spear  and  club,  which  scare  me  yet. 

Hut  little  need  he  had  of  arms  like  these  ; 

Trembling  beneath  his  grasp,  he  bound  us  there  with  ease. 

Then  forth  he  bore  us  to  his  horrid  cave, 

Where  many  a  wretched  captive  yet  there  lay  ; 

And  soon  I  saw,  W'ithout  the  power  to  save, 
j\Iy  young,  dear  brother  made  the  monster's  prey  ; 

And  while  the  sanguine  drops  his  crushed  limbs  lave,  . 

Haw  him  devoured,  and  as  1  turned  away. 

The  giant  said,  as  ou  me  glared  his  eye, 

To  cat  thee,  starveling  wretch,  one  must  be  famished  nigh. 

And  saying  thus,  he  hurled  me  from  the  steep. 

That  with  its  sharp  and  beetling  crag  arose 
Three  hundred  cubits  o'er  the  yawning  deep. 

God  knew  my  trust,  nor  left  me  in  my  woes ; 

Headlong  I  fell,  but,  with  a  sudden  sweep, 

Dashed  trough  the  shrubs  that  dark  and  thick  en^osc 
The  jutting  crags  ; — a  tree  whose  boughs  o'er-grew 
The  rest,  my  weight  sustained,  and  hid  me  from  the  view. 

Voiceless  1  lay,  and  scarcely  breathed  till  night 
Fell  round  my  resting-place  with  shade  profound ; 

\Yhen  thus  my  brother  roused  me  on  to  flight. 

**  Haste",  he  exclaimed ;  ah  me !  how  mournful  sound ffp 
His  warning  words,  inspiring  dire  aflfright ; —  , 

“  Haste !  the  curst  creature  walks  his  nightly  round.'jj 
Then  learn  a  lesson  from  the  tale  I  tell—  ‘ 

Adieu,  French  Baron,  and  God  speed  the  well.  * 

Canto  VI.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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Thcfw  specimens  will  proliahly  siiilice  to  "ive  some  i Jen  of 
the  highly  spirited  and  poetical  character  of  the  original.  It 
only  remains  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  talents 
of  the  accomplislied  i^ditor,  who  has  for  not  many  years  dwelt 
an  exile  in  our  land.  "I'lie  extracts  already  given  from  the  lo. 
troductory  Essay,  wJll  shew  how  well  he  has  learned  to  manage 
a  foreign  language.  His  style  is  lively  and  perspicuous,  vig(I^ 
ous  without  effort,  and  in  conformity  to  Swift’s  rule,  •right 
*  words  in  right  places  ’.  In  the  execution,  thus  far,  of  his  la. 
Imrious  task,  Professor  Paniz/i  has  left  no  sources  of  illustra¬ 
tion  unexplored ;  and  his  extensive  reading  and  various  in- 
fonnation  render  his  annotations  extremely  valuable  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Their  only  fault  is,  that  they  occupy  somewhat  too 
large  a  proportion  of  these  volumes  ;  and  if  the  notes  to  the  rr- 
maining  cantos  shoukl  spread  out  to  a  corres|K)nding  extent, 
(hey  will  assume  a  formidable  appearance.  It  will  be  interest, 
ing  to  our  readers  to  learn,  that  the  learned  l^ditor  ranks  among 
the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  the  sons  of  Italy,  who,  af¬ 
ter  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  devoted  soil,  were  tite 
victims  of  vindictive  proscription,  and  sentenced  on  all  sides  to 
the  scaffold,  the  dungeon,  or  perpetual  exile. 


Art.  VII.  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogativf 
in  England,  lly  John  Allen.  8vo.  pp.  London,  IKIO. 

O'  'R  only  previous  knowledge  of  Mr.  Allen  is  derived  from 
his  masterly  exposure  of  the  evasions  and  misrepresentations 
which  give  so  |>eculiar  a  character  to  Dr.  Lingard’s  History  of 
England.  Dr.  L.  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  imputations; 
hut  the  pamphlet  in  which  his  defence  was  set  forth,  met  with  a 
complete  disproof  in  the  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Allen.  There  was 
one  little  circumstance  in  that  controversy,  which  w’ould  have  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  us,  had  not  that  point  been  previously  settled  in 
our  own  minds,  concerning  tne  due  quantity  of  confidence 
thenceforw'ard  to  be  placed  in  the  expositions  of  the  Catholic 
Doctor.  He  had  charged  Mr.  Allen  with  a  false  interpretation 
of  a  passage  cited  from  Slrnda.  Mr.  A.  at  once  adinitteil  the 
error,  and  explained  the  origin  of  his  misconception  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  an  honourable  adversary  no  alternative  but  that 
of  fairly  and  candidly  allowing  the  sufliciency  of  the  explanation. 
Dr.  I  dngard  took  a  different  course.  He  adverted,  indeed,  to 
the  defence,  but  in  terms  which  are  clearly  intended  to  induce 
the  belief  that  it  was  wholly  unsatisfactory;  that  it  was  tC- 
companied  by  something  very  like  evasion  or  false  colouring, 
and  that  it  imposed  no  necessity  w  hatever  for  the  slightest  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  terms  of  the  charge.  The  Doctor  has,  at  all  events, 
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^rved  well  of  his  ow  n  church  ;  and  we  should  have  thought 
that  the  honours  of  the  cardinalate  were  scarcely  too  exalted  a 
reward  for  service  so  distinguished. 

In  the  slender  volume  now  before  us,  Mr.  Allen  has  examined 
a  question  of  considerable  importance,  both  historical  and  con- 
^tuiional.  It  is  true  that,  practicallv  considered,  the  primary 
character  and  successive  variations  of  regal  prerogative,  are  of 
little  signification  to  any  but  the  believei*8  in  prescription  and 
hereditary  right ;  yet,  it  is  desirable  that,  even  on  such  subjects, 
correct  notions  should  be  entertained ;  and  that  even  general 
readers  should  l)e  put  in  |K)ssession  of  the  leading  facts  and  in« 
lerenccs  connected  with  the  inquiry.  Lawyers  are,  proverbially, 
a  mischievous  tribe;  but  in  nothing  has  their  interterence  been 
more  injurious  than  in  the  great  constitutional  doctrines  on’ 
fhich  the  English  government  is  based.  They  have  obscured 
the  clearest  axioms;  have  smothered  the  plainest  truths  under  a 
fearful  superincumbency  of  fiction,  and  |)€rverted  the  rectilinear 
course  of  justice  and  reasonable  regimen,  to  a  system  of  con¬ 
torted  and  sophistical  policy, — libnuing  incessantly  between  good 
and  evil,  sense  and  absurdity,  and  consequently  failing  in  all  the 
purposes  for  w  hich  it  was  originally  intended,  though  accom¬ 
plishing,  very  coinjdetely,  the  mean  and  selfish  objects  of  its 
inrentors. 

Mr.  Allen  begins  w’ith  an  exhibition  of  the  rather  w  himsical 
combination,  or  rather  opposition  of  characters,  w  hich  the  law 
and  the  constitutional  custom  of  England  ascribe  to  the  king ; 
and  he  at  once  introduces  his  reader  to  the  grand  assemblage  of 
portentous  mystifications  with  w  Inch  the  men  of  wigs  and  gowns 
have  invested  the  simple  idea  of  regal  ud ministration.  They 
ascribe,  and,  as  they  affirm,  the  Law  of  England*  ascribes,  to  the 
king,  *  absolute  perfection,  absolute  immortality,  and  legal 
*  ubiquity.*  They  assert  that  his  authority  is  unlimited,  and 
that  while  all  are  under  him,  he  has  no  superior  but  the  Divine 
Being.  In  their  creed,  he  is  lord  of  the  soil,  the  sole  magistrate, 
and  the  possessor  of  supreme  and  iiTe8|>onsihle  jvower.  In  fact, 
they  make  of  him  an  enormous  fiction  ;  a  double  personage,  one 
part  artificial  and  ideal,  the  other  possessing  die  genuine  attri¬ 
butes  of  nature  and  reality.  The  legal  student,  when  urging  his 
ittquiries  into  this  part  of  our  administrative  system,  will  be  told, 

*  Tliat  the  king  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  corporation  sole ;  that  a 
'^ration  is  an  artificial  person  that  never  dies ;  that  is  invisible,  arid 
^’sta  only  in  intendment  and  consideratkm  iA  law ;  that  has  no  soul, 
cannot  therefore  he  summoned  befcn*e  ai^ecclesiaHtical  court  or  sub- 
fcted  to  spiritual  censure ;  that  can  neither  li6^t  nor  lie  Ix'aten  in  its 
politic,  nor  commit  treason  or  felony  in  its  corporate  capacity ; 
'hit  can  suffer  no  corporal  punishment  or  corruption  of  blo<jd,  and  can 
“rither  be  imprisoned  or  outlawed,  its  existence  being  merely  ideal.’ 

VOL.  IV. — N.s.  u  u 
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•  'riu‘  ideal  king  of  the  law  reprewnts  the  power  anil  niaii*sty  of  tW 
whole  eoinmunity.  His^'V// makes  laws.  Ilis  hentence  coiulemiis.  Hii 
jnilgemriits  give  j)roperty  ami  tolve  it  away.  lie  is  the  state.  It  h 
true,  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  ]>owers,  the  real  king,  to  whom  thrr 
an*  necessarily  entrusted,  is  advised,  directed,  and  controlled  hy  othm. 
Mnt  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  the  sovereignty  and  undividiMl  power 

of  the  state  are  in  the  king.’ 

•  •  •  •  « 

‘  However  hazardous  it  may  ap|H*ar  to  make  the  rule  and  govemtntnt 
of  a  great  nation  depend  on  the  life  and  health  of  a  single  iiuliviiluil, 
siihject  to  ail  the  casualties  and  iiiHrinities  of  human  nature;  houever 
extravagant  it  may  seem  to  attribute  to  one  member  of  the  comuiunitv, 
as  chief  and  representative  of  the  commonwealth,  the  entire  jMover  and 
authority  of  the  whole  ;  there  cannot  be  a  di»ul)t  that  such  is  the  cun- 
stitution  of  Kngland,  as  laid  down  most  strongly  and  emphatically  in 
the  works  of  the  lawyers,  and  in  the  homilies  of  churchmen.’ 

It  iiiighl  sctMu,  that  the  inevitable  coiiscijueucc  of  all  this,  mint 
he  ahsohile,  ii  it‘sistihle,  ii  rcinediahle  ilespotisiu ;  but  the  very 
inuhiplieation  of  distinctions  and  retineinents,  which  it  involveSi 
is  snlliciLMit  to  shew  tluU  it  is  the  lesnlt  of  |)rocesscs  with  which 
tyranny  is  little  conversant.  Despotism  is  no  abstraction,  nor 
lines  it  deal  in  abstractions.  It  is  altogether  a  ]>ractical  affair, 
till*  sheer  exercise  of  ]>ower;  t’ne  assertion  of  plain  and  straight- 
forviavd  principles,  di\ine  right  and  arbitrary  rule;  the  following 
lip  of  those  principles  by  enforcements  to  the  full  as  simple  and 
dill  cl,  the  houslring  and  the  ax,  giajie-shot  and  the  bayonet. 
'I'he  lonnd-abuut  reasonings  and  reservations  of  the  English 
law  MTS,  piovc  that  the  advocates  of  high  prerogative  had  slifl 
pujndices  and  pcrlinacions  litigants  to  deal  witli  ;  tliat  there 
were  awkward  diilicnlties  in  tlieir  jiath,  jirescriptions,  ])rivilegei, 
and  signed  coveiiimts,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  to 
struggle  for  their  conservation,  'riicse  evasions  prove  tlut 
there  was  something  to  evade  ;  these  subtleties  shew  that  delusion 
was  ex})cdicnt;  and  the  whole  system  is  hut  a  strong  practical 
demonstration  of  the  mischievous  folly  of  making  law  a  trade,— 
of  suirering  that  which  is  every  man’s  interest,  and  should  be 
every  man's  business,  to  become  the  interest  of  a  few,  and  the 
huNincss  of  a  corporation.  If  there  be  any  thing  in  wliich  men 
are  entitled  to  pure  and  simple  truth,  it  is  in  their  legal  and 
political  institutions,  that  it  most  behooves  them  to  assert  their 
right  to  the  establishment  of  plain,  uncomplicated  principles,  and 
to  tlie  maintenance  of  a  practice  as  simple  and  manageable  as 
the  concerns  of  a  counting-house.  In  mercantile  matters,  in  all 
ail'airs  of  common  business,  simplicity  is  the  sine  qua  non 
ill  judicial  inijuiries,  which  are  but  an  extension  of  that  every  day 
business  into  a  w  ider  and  more  public  sphere,  we  court  abstrac¬ 
tions,  iuid  change  that,  of  wliich  sincerity  and  transparency 
sliould  be  the  cliaractcristics,  into  a  bewildering  system  oi  absurd 
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and  intangible  fictions.  The  law,  comprehensively,  is  become 
the  very  citadel  and  strong-hold  of  falsehood  and  folly  ;  and  its 
bulwarks  are  manned  by  able  and  determined  men,  who  are 
bound  by  every  tie  of  interest  and  ambition,  to  stand  or  fall  with 
that  by  which  they  live  and  fiourish.  We  shall  be,  from  time  to 
lime,  amused  with  discussions  and  fair  speeches,  w  ith  partial  sim¬ 
plifications  and  semblances  of  reform  ;  hot  no  real  concession  will 
lx*  made,  uidess  on  compulsion.  Sir  Kohert  Peefs  much  vaunted 
‘bills  ’have  done  worse  than  nothing:  under  the  pretext  of 
amendment,  they  have  adjourned  the  reality  nine  die.  But  from 
this  partial  digression,  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Allen. 

Having  given  a  general  view'  of  the  monarchical  system  of 
England,  and  touched  on  the  practical  mitigations  whicli  have 
brought  it  down  from  its  theoretic  altitudes  to  a  reasonable  level, 
Mr.  Allen  adverts  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  same  system 
in  the  political  institutions  of  modern  Kurope.  lie  shews  that 
it  is  not  of  native  growth  ;  that  to  the  free  and  !ngii-sj)irited 
barbarians  of  the  north  it  was  unknown;  that  it  did  not  in  any 
way  rise  out  of  their  personal  or  social  habits  ;  hut  that  it  w  as  of 
foreign  origination,  the  legacy  of  imperial  Home  to  the  savage  con¬ 
querors  by  whom  her  jmw  er  and  independence  had  been  destroyed. 


‘  Ill  one  respect,  the  king  of  the  Hurbarians  wus  induced  by  his 
churchmen  to  make  a  higher  pretension  tliun  had  been  ever  cluiined  or 
aiMTted  by  the  Honuin  Emperors.  The  latter,  however  tyrannical  in 
their  comluct,  professed  to  derive  their  jiower  by  delegation  from  the 
people ;  and  in  proof  of  tliat  delegation,  their  law'yers  referred  to  the 
celebrated  Lex  Regia,  by  which  the  Homan  jieople  W'ore  supposed  to 
have  conferred  on  their  prince  the  whole  pow’er  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  ideal  king  of  our  ancestors,  under  the  tuition  of  his  clergy,  was 
taught  to  derive  his  power  from  Heaven.  Though  niised  to  the 
station  he  lield,  by  the  election  of  his  people,  the  nomination  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  or  the  cabals  of  bis  partizuns,  the  instant  he  attained  that 
dignity,  he  w’as  made  to  stvle  himself  King  by  the  (irace  of  God.  In 
imitition  of  the  Jewish  muiiarchs,  he  was  anointed  with  oil,  mid  coii- 


fcecrated  by  a  priest ;  and  to  impress  a  greater  sanctity  on  his  character^ 
ho  was  saluted  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  over  Christian  people.* 


Tlic  essential  incompatibility  of  ibe  Anglo-Saxon  infititiitionft 
with  the  imperial  doctrines,  is  shewn  in  the  slow  advance  of  regal 
prerogative,  and  the  gradual  reception  of  the  system  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  allegiance.  The  alterations  in  the  principles  and  aiL 
ministration  of  justice,  arc  next  illustrated ;  and  much  valuable 
elucidation  of  landed  tenures  occurs  in  the  closing  pages  of  the 
treatise.  On  this,  as  w’ell  as  on  other  matters  connected  with 
our  earlv  history  and  institutions,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  various  modes  of  tenure  require  much  explanation  and 
research,  before  they  can  be  [>crfectly  understood.  Folcland 
and  Bocland,  terms  of  which  the  clear  understanding  is  essential 
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to  ail  iiii|uiries  on  this  subject,  still  re(iuiie  invcsti^utiou; 
have  we  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  a  clear  aiul  complete  defiai. 
tiun  ot*  the  precise  relation  w  hich  the  kind's 'rhe^n  held  to\i«riU 
iiis  master,  in  respect  of  the  lands,  of  w  hich  the  holding  was  tW 
condition  of  his  service. 

\Vc  have  been  much  interested  in  this  able  treatise ;  iuivl  we 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  clear  and  unincuiubertkl 
state  ment  of  the  facts  and  iiiftnences  connected  w  ith  a  mo&t 
important  brmich  of  constitutional  iiujuiry. 


Art.  'J'/ie  Snlistancc  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  British  Gs 

liuiiol  Slaverj/,  delivered  at  Itradford,  York,  and  ScarlKiruugh.  By 
the  Hev.  Ihaijainiii  (ioiUvin,  Classical  Tutor  of  Horton  College, 
Hradford,  Yorkshire,  dvo.  pp.  Price  5.v.  I^aidon,  18!^ 

/y^'r  length,  this  country  has  awaked,  not  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
w  rongs,  like  the  ludghhouring  nations,  hut  to  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  it  has  been  infiicting,  or  surtering  to  be  intiicted,  upon 
otliers ;  and  by  a  nobler  and  more  generous  elVort  than  even 
that  which  seeks  to  achieve  its  own  emancipation,  it  is  exerting 
itself  to  aholish  the  accursed  system  of  slavc‘ry  which  has  too 
long  insulted  humanity  in  our  own  West  India  Colonies.  The 
voice  of  the  people  of  Ktigland  is  raised  against  it, — a  voice 
which  was  never  yet  heard  in  vain.  We  hope  we  have  not  i 
reader  wl»o,  before  this  page  can  meet  his  eye,  will  not  litvc 
given  his  signature  and  best  support  to  a  |)etition  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  speedy  annihilation  of  Slavery.  To  have  been 
neutral  or  silent  upon  this  occasion,  will  supply  retiections  here¬ 
after,  to  which  no  one  who  values  peace  of  conscience  will  wish 
to  expose  himself,  — tlionghts  which  will  make  hut  a  thorny 
lining  for  a  dying  pillow.  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  nut  to  one  of 
the  least  of  tliese,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.” 

Mr.  Godwin’s  l-.ectures  do  him  great  credit,  and  as  coiiiprisio£ 
within  a  small  compass  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  are  well 
adapted  to  promote  the  object  he  has  had  at  heart.  The  firrt 
lecture  contains  a  general  view  of  the  Slave  system.  The  evib 
of  the  system,  physical,  moral,  and  political,  are  exhibited  in 
Uie  second.  The  unlaw  fulness  of  Slavery  is  shewn  in  the  third. 
The  fourth  contains  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  order 
to  its  almlition,  and  points  out  what  is  the  object  to  which  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  humanity  should  be  di¬ 
rected.  To  any  |>orson  who  requires  and  wishes  for  specific, 
yet  condensed  itiformation  upon  these  points,  at  a  small  cost  of 
reading,  this  volume  will  strongly  recommend  itself.  It  is 
up  chiefly  of  facts  aiwl  plain  statements,  well  supported  by  re* 
fexeiices  to  authorities  aiul  justificatory  documents  ;  while  ^ 
leading  arguments  are  exhibited  in  a  condensed  form,  by  which 
i>lavcry  U  shewn  to  be  alike  incoini>atible  witli  humanity,  souwl 
policy,  file  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  genius  and 
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midenoy  of  Christianity.  The  volume  may  be  useful  as  a  con- 
vfnifnt  kind  of  text-book  to  those  persons  on  whom  it  more 

Crticularly  devolves  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Slaves  in  pub- 
,  or  to  diffuse  information  upon  the  subject  within  the  sphere 
of  their  ministerial  labours. 

In  noticini^  the  principal  objections  which  are  made  against 
inv  strong  re|U*esenlatii>n  of  the  miseries  of  Negro  Slavery,  Mr. 
Godwin  adverts  to  the  various  classes  who  are  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  this  nefarious  system.  We  think  it  worth  while 
to  transcribe  the  note  in  which  these  are  described  in  a  some¬ 
what  formidable  array. 

‘  These  are,  in  the  first  place,  idl  the  proprietors  resident  in  England, 
ind  all  the  planters  abroad,  with  all  their  subordinate  agents,  from  the 
buuk-kceper  to  the  great  attorney  ;  together  with  all  the  White  men 
gf  the  colonies  who  make  a  profit  of  the  system,  and  all  who  leave  Eu¬ 
rope  to  court  the  favours  of  fortune  in  planting  speculations.  Next 
are  those  who  have  mortgages  on  estates  and  slaves  in  the  colonies,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  whose  capital  is,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
embarked  in  this  undertaking.  There  are,  moreover,  the  merchants 
and  consignees  connected  with  the  colonies,  with  the  tradesmen  whom 
thfy  employ :  and  to  these  may  be  added,  for  such  are  always  to  be 
fonnd,  those  whose  talents  are  let  out  to  hire,  and  who  live  by  their 
pens.  And  so  handsome  has  been  the  remuneration  which  some  of 
these  champions  of  slavery  have  received,  that  it  is  no  wonder  others 
ahould  he  tempted  to  start  in  the  same  lucrative  career ;  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  liesides  the  munificence  of  Colonial  Assembles,  the  West 
India  body  at  home  |)ossess  a  large  fund,  levied  by  a  kind  of  tax  on 
West  India  produce,  to  supjmrt  their  interests.  Wc  cannot  be  sur- 
prijki'd,  therefore,  that  editors  of  new’spapers  and  wTiters  in  periodicals 
diould  Ik?  co-workers  with  those  who  hind  the  bonds  of  oppression  on 
their  fcllow'-nien.  There  is  also  another  class  of  p<*rsons  w’ho  come  in 
w  auxiliaries,  who  have  incidentally  visited  for  a  short  season  some  of 
the  colonies,  and  have  partaken  of  the  good  cheer  of  the  planters,  and 
hare  felt  hound  in  honour  to  Indievc  all  that  was  told  them  of  their 
dares'  happiness,  hut  w'ho  never  were  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  naked 
deformities  of  the  system  ;  and  who,  when  they  have  returned  home, 
u  in  duty  hound,  have  lauded  the  humanity  of  the  planters  to  the 
kkics,  and  with  a  wonderful  ilip{)tincy  talked  of  the  comforts  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  a  plantation  slave,  os  though  it  were  a  truly  enviable  oon« 
dition  ;  while  they  may  know  no  more  of  the  interior  of  the  slave  sys^ 
tem,  than  those  who  have  been  sitting  at  home  at  their  own  fire-aide, 
yid  not  perhaps  half  as  much  as  those  who,  having  never  set  their  fbo^ 
these  colonies,  have  had  free  access  to  documents  furnished  by  the 
colonists  themselves.'  p.  81.  . 

tew  persons,  comparatively,  have  any  adenuate  idea  of  the 
extent  and  domination  of  the  West  India  influence,  in  all  ita 
ttmificalions.  It  insinuates  itself  every  where,  and  baa  an  in-* 
^ious  operation  where  its  existence  is,  perhaps,  least  sus¬ 
pected.  it  avaib  itself  of  every  social  channel,  every  relative 
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connection ;  it  can  Assume  every  plausible  form ;  it  can  dictate, 
or  inotlcstly  plead  and  argue ;  it  can  suj)plicate  or  defy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  enemies  of  slavery 
liave  to  wrestle  not  only  against  Hesb  and  blood  in  every  palpt- 
ble  form,  but  against  viewless  powers,  and  spiritual  wickednesses 
in  high  places.  The  (jovernment  of  the  country  has  its  fret- 
agency  shackled  by  the  dark  spells  of  this  influence.'  It  has  grows 
lip  like  a  parasitical  weed,  and  entwined  itself  round  the  mam 
trunk  of  the  ('onstitution.  Hut  it  must  be  torn  away :  it  has  no 
alliance  to  that  with  w  hich  it  has  fraudulently  connected  itself 

'rhe  only  object  w  hich  the  West  liulia  party  will  now  aim  at, 
will  be  gain  time;  anil  with  this  view’,  the  stale  artifice  will 
be  again  had  recourse  to,  of  tlividing,  if  possible,  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  hy  the  feint  of  legisUUirc  jneliorationu.  I'pon  this 
point,  we  wish  to  offer  a  few’  considerations  that  may  put  our 
readers  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  first  ]>lace,  the  real  question  at  issue  between  this 
country  and  the  colonies,  turns  not  upon  the  cx|)ediency  of  thk 
or  that  mode  of  mitigating  slavery,  nor  upon  the  degree  of  me¬ 
lioration  that  is  necessary  or  practicable,  nor  upon  the  time  at 
which  it  may  he  abolished, — but  it  relates  to  the  legislative 
rights  usurped  hy  the  IManlers  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Slaves,  and  in  dcliance  too  of  tlic  constitutional  Legislature. 
The  question  is,  who  shall  give  laws  to  the  Hntish  Colonies 
the  Hrilish  Ibirliament  or  the  Jamaica  Asscmhly.  Let  this  be 
understood.  If  ///e// are  to  legislate,  let  our  troops  be  witlv 
drawn,  and  do  not  let  ns,  the  ])e()ple  of  I'jigland,  he  taxed  two 
millions  a  yi'ar  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  state  of 
the  Sovereigns  ol  the  Aiitillcs. 

It  is  pericctly  astoni-liing  that  the  arrogant  pretensions  oftlic 
Jamaica  people  should  have  been  so  long  hoiiic  with.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Hrilish  Legislature  was  never  questioned  by 
the  American  C'olonies,  except  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  All 
the  lil)crly  they  asked,  all  the  coinp(‘tenc(‘  they  claimpil» 
that  of  taxing  themselves.  'I’lie  eoinpetence  of  the  Assemblies 
legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to  the  several  usage 
of  such  colonics,  duties  and  taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of 
public  service,  Mr.  Hurko  contended,  w’as  nndcniahle  and  inalien- 
able.  Hy  itUerfering  with  this  just  right,  the  Hritish  Crown 
forfeited  and  lost  those  ('olonies  from  which  it  was  sought  to 
extort  a  forced  revenue.  The  competence  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
semhly  to  le\y  and  assess  duties  and  taxes,  we  fully  ailmil- 
Their  iudcpendeiicc  in  this  respect,  we  willingly  recogniie. 
Taxation  and  representation  should  he  co-extensive ;  ami  were 
they  taxed  in  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not  represented, 
they  might  justly  complain,  and  talk  big,  and  remind  us  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Hut  at  this  point,  their  legislative  functions  terminate. 
The  only  law  in  Jamaica  ought  to  be  the  law  of  England.  How 
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lui  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  Colonies  are  to  be  governed, 
ou|{ht  not  to  be  at  the  determination  of  any  petty  legislatures 
fbo  may  choose  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  It 
is  for  this  country  to  determine,  whether  slavery  shall  be  tole- 
utiil  at  the  expense,  as  well  as  by  the  guilty  connivance,  of  the 
people  of  England. 

In  the  next  place,  all  attempts  essentially  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  bo 
delusive.  The  slave  can  he  governed  only  as  a  slave.  Mitigate, 
regulate,  watch  over  the  system’  as  you  may,  slaves  can  be  go¬ 
verned  only  as  brutes  are  governeil,  hy  stripes,  and  force,  and 
terror,  ami  all  the  means  of  coercion.  We  are  willing  to  acquit 
the  West  India  Planters  of  unnecessary  severity,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  It  is  necessary,  that  they  should  keep  the  slave  in 
astute  of  degradation,  and  treat  him  as  a  degraded  being,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  slave.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  half  a  million  of 
t biles  were  sold  into  slavery — say,  that  they  were  gathered  from 
the  purlieus  of  St.  (iiles's,  or  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  locat¬ 
ed  upon  the  estates  of  some  of  our  large  landed  proprietors  in 
gangs  of  labourers ;  and  we  ask,  w  ould  it  be  possible  to  govern 
them  hy  other  means  than  the  cart-whip,  and  the  manacle,  and 
the  thuinh-screw',  and  the  gibbet?  What,  in  a  very  few  years, 
would  they  become,  but  a  horde  of  sullen,  ferocious,  degraded 
beings,  requiring  a  strong  military  force  to  keep  them  down  ? 

‘  How  just  is  the  remark  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  (Lieut.  Hall,) 
who  hud  an  oj)portunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  slavery  :  “  Cut  off 
hope  fur  the  uitvire,  and  freedtun  for  the  present ;  sujveradda  due  press- 
cn>  of  hodily  suffering  and  personal  degradation  ;  and  you  have  a 
shvo,  who,  of  whatever  zone,  nation,  or  complexion,  will  Ik*,  what  the 
poor  African  is,  t(wpid,  debased,  and  lowered  Wneath  the  standard  of 
huinunitv."  I^vosen  the  shackles  of  the  slaves;  let  them  feel  the  in- 
ripirating  inflnence  of  freedom  ;  let  hope  enter  their  tiosoms,  and  the 
I>roo|H‘ct  of  rewiird  cheer  them  ;  let  them  walk  erect,  like  men  ;  and 
they  will  stMvn  refute  the  foul  calumny  of  their  great  and  inevitable  in- 
fcri<»rity  to  those  wlio  have  a  white  skin.  That  such  a  state  of  hopeleaB 
and  helpless  l)oiHlage  has  a  necessjiry  tendency  thus  to  degrade  the 
Mind,  is  evident  from  its  effects  on  Europeans,  as  well  as  (»n  Africans. 
“  It  was  remarked  hy  M.  Dupuis,  the  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  that 
fvon  the  geiiendity  of  European  Christians,  after  a  long  captivity  and 
^vere  treatment  among  the  Arabs,  apjK*ared  at  first  exceedingly  stupid 
and  insensible.  'If*,  he  adds,  '  they  have  been  any  considerable 
time  ill  slavery,  they  appear  lost  to  reason  and  feeling ;  their  spirits 
broken ;  and  their  faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stnjior  which  i  am 
unable  adequately  to  descrilic.  They  appear  degradeil  even  below  the 
slave.  The  succt'ssion  of  hardships,  without  any  protecting  law 
t^  which  they  can  appeal  for  any  nlleviatioo  or  redress,  seems  to 
destroy  every  spring  of  exertion  or  hoiie  in  their  minds.  They  ap- 
indifferent  to  every  thing  around  them  ;  abject,  servile,  and  brut- 
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Lsb/  **  flincf,  then,  the  veiy  condition  of  the  Ne^  ftlares  tuffidenth 
aoriMints  for  their  apparent  inferiority,  it  is  unnecessary  and  unphilsi^ 
phicai  to  seek  for  any  other  cause.* 

The  Iwirbarous  notion  which  would  connect  inferiority  of  noe 
and  deficiency  of  intellect  with  the  sable  complexion  of  the  Afri¬ 
can,  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  sheer  ignorance  of  thou 
who  have  adopted  it.  There  is  nearly  as  great  a  physical  dite^ 
sity  among  the  black,  ns  among  the  brown  or  white  races.  The 
‘  retreating  forehead  and  depressed  vertex,*  which  characterise 
some  of  the  negro  trilies,  are  by  no  means  common  to  all  the 
black  races,  nor  peculiar  to  them.  The  European  conforma- 
tion  and  physiognomy  are  found  in  some  races  purely  black. 
The  Hindoo,  the  Portuguese  Asiatic,  the  Arah,  and  the  Moor, 
are  often  of  more  sahle  hue  than  many  of  the  woolly-harred 
tribes.  The  Hottentots  and  CaffVes  are  not  negroes  ;  yet,  who 
would  compare  them,  in  point  of  capacity,  with  the  free  Blacks 
of  Brazil,  Colomhia,  or  Hayti,  or  with  the  martial  negroes  of 
Scx>dan  ?  But  what  has  complexion  to  do  with  the  question? 
The  mulatto  slave,  how  nearly  soever  approaching  to  the  creole 
complexion,  is  held  in  the  same  bondage  as  the  blackest  of  his 
tellow  a.  The  only  reason  for  supposing  the  Negro  to  be  of  i 
race  inferior  to  his  \\  hite  Master,  is  that  which  is  so  signiii- 
CHiitly  urged  by  Montesquieu.  *  It  is  impossible,*  he  remarks, 

•  that  we  should  suppose  these  people  to  he.  men ;  for,  were  we 
‘  to  suppose  them  men,  people  would  begin  to  believe  that  we 
‘  are  not  ourselves  Christians.* 

They  are  not  men,  only  because  they  are  slaves ;  and  a  slsre 
is  not  a  man,  for  he  is  deprived  of  the  essence  of  humanity, 
which  is  free  agency,  and  rendered  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
relations  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  man.  He  has  an  owner, 
and  no  man  can  have  an  owner :  he  must  first  cease  to  be  a 
man.  It  is  not  the  wand  of  Circe,  but  the  whip  of  the  oppres¬ 
sor,  that  has  transformed  the  negroes  into  chattels,  that  is,  brutea. 
It  is  for  the  pt^ople  of  England  to  break  this  vile  and  cruel  en- 
chanUnent,  and  to  bid  them  resume,  with  the  rights,  the  shape 
of  men. 

Mefiorntion  is,  ,we  repeat  it,  a  mere  delusion.  It  cannot  be 
effected  ;  first,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  slaves  can  be 
treated  only  as  slaves.  Next,  because  the  best  regulations  in  the 
world,  apart  from  the  will  to  execute  them  and  the  power  to 
enforce  them,  are  but  so  much  w’aste  paper.  What  are  laws 
without  a  police  ?  ‘  What  excise  laws  slioiild  we  have,*  asks 

Mr.  Godwin,  ‘  if  it  were  left  to  smugglers  to  frame  them?’  And 
what  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  best  laws,  if  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  were,  by  their  political  condition,  outlawed,  and 
tliereibnc  incapable  of  asserting  their  interest  in  the  laws? 

Once  more ;  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves  tlicmselves,  for  the  sake 
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of  ilu’  pUiitors  ihemselvos,  take  cnre  k.ow  you  meliorate  the 
cojitiitioii  ot'  the  negroes.  Kai<e  hut  their  moral  charaoler  a 
few  <lc‘jvees,  and  \ou  lender  them  morally  superior  to  their 
oue*tti:s.  Then  what  will  liold  them  in  bondage?  Improve 
tilth  inond  conditii)n,  and  you  render  their  chains  the  moregalU 
iijg,  their  degradation  tlie  more  intolerable.  By  quicUming 
juiir  yensihilily,  you  only  aggravate  tlu  ir  sidVerings,  and  aiig- 
ujent  the  tianger  of  resistance.  JCmuncijitUitm  is  a  safe  measure 
meiioraiion  is  fiat,  Keligious  principle  may,  indveU,  restrain 
those  whom  religious  knowledge  lias  enlightened ;  and  hitherto, 
(ht^se  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  But  let  any  ginu  ral  phrns  of 
hoiid y/r/c  melioration  be  carried  into  extensive  etfecU  apart  tVoru 
the  Military  control  and  oversight  of  the  dcToted  MissioaaiipK; 
tnil  the  .slaves  would  not  long  wait  for  a  British  l^irliainont  to 
emancipate  them.  \N'ith  the  will,  they  would  at  oneo* attain  tht 
power  to  he  free.  And  the  time  is  at  hand.  It  is  for  llie*Bri- 
ihh  i\nlianicnt  to  aveil  the  catastrophe,  by  a  timely  oxlinciiou 
of  slavery.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  rests  with  the  people  of 
l.ind  It)  make  llie  foivo  of  public  opinion — the  steam  of  the  steam* 
in;zino — tell  upon  the  Legislature. 

We  cannot  belter  conclude  this  article,  than  by  transcribing 
into  our  pjiges  the  glowing  eloipience  with  whicli  Mr.  IWoughani 
oHicliuleil  his  powerful  ap])eal  to  the  last  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  loth  of  July  of  the  present  year. 

‘  1  trust  that  at  length  the  time  i.s  come,  when  Piuliament  will 
‘no  longer  hear  to  he  told  that  slave-owners  are  the  I)cst  lavi- 
‘  fivers  on  slavery ;  no  longer  sulfer  our  voice  to  roll  across  the 
‘Atlantic  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me  not 
‘of  rights — talk  not  of  tlie  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves. 
‘1  deny  the  riglit — 1  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The  prin- 
‘ciples,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion 
‘acain^t  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  nndcrstaiiding  or  to  the 
‘heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you 
‘tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim  I  There  is  a  law 
‘above  all  the  enactments  of  human  codes — the  same  through*^ 
‘out  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — such  as  it  was  before  the 
‘(laving  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night  of  ages,  and  open- 
‘ecl  to  one  world  the  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge; 
‘to  another,  all  unutterable  woes; — such  it  is  at  this  day  :  it  is 
‘the  law  w  ritten  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man;  and 
‘  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud, 
‘aiul  loatlie  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indig* 
‘  nation  tlie  wild  and  guilty  fantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property 
‘  in  man!  In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  na* 
‘  lions,  'riie  covenants  of  the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant 
‘or  the  new ,  denounce  such  unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws 
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ilitl  thoy  of  (>!il  refer,  who  maintained  the  African  trade.  Such 
treaties  diii  they  cite,  and  not  iintrtily  ;  for  hy  one  shameful 
compact  yo!i  bartered  the  jilories  of  Hlcnheiin  for  tlie  traffic  in 
hlootl.  Vet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of  treaty,  that  infernal  traffic 
is  now  desiroyeil,  and  its  votaries  put  to  ileath  like  other  pirates, 
flow  came  this  change  to  pass?  Not  assuredly  by  pailiameni 
leading  the  way;  hut  the  country  at  length  awoke  ;  the  iiuliff. 
nation  of  the  people  was  kindled;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and 
smote  the  trafiic,  ami  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the  winds. 
Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies  beware 
— let  the  (lovernment  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament  be- 
ware!  'I'he  same  cM)untry  is  once  more  awake, — aw.ike  t(»  the 
condition  of  negro  slavery;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in 
the  bosom  of  the  same  people;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that 
annihilated  the  slave-trade;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they 
on  wlnmi  its  cra'ih  may  fall,  will  not  he  destroyed  before  I  have 
w'arned  them.  l>ut  I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  awiv 
from  us  the  more  terrible  judgements  of  Ciiod  1* 


Art.  IX.  1.  The  Fors'ct-tne-tiof,  far  UUl. 

2.  Friett(I.ship's  f>r  Ifl'Il. 

3.  The  /f7«/fr*.v  IVreath,  far 

4.  The  Jrisy  a  Literary  and  Keligiaus  Offering. 

W‘i.  shall  be  expected  to  say  something  of  the  Annuals  be¬ 
fore  the  blossom  is  off.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  not 
yet  Mown.  Ihit  what  can  we  say  of  them?  'rhey  make,  thus  far,ai 
fair  a  shew  as  in  any  former  year,  as  regards  the  names  of  con¬ 
tributors,  the  efforts  of  the  engravers,  the  splendour  of  the 
binding;  and  each  ])reserves  a  strong  family  likeness  to  its  pre¬ 
decessor  volumes.  Mr.  Ackermann  has  not  been  hitherto  in¬ 
duced  fo  change  the  moilest  garb  of  his  Forget-me-not  for 
silken  sheen  ;  but  this  his  ninth  volume  is  to  complete  the  fir^t 
series ;  and  next  year,  it  is  to  appear  in  a  somewhat  taller  six^ 
and  more  durable  binding.  As  to  the  literary  material  of  these 
publications,  the  purchasers  of  the  former  volumes  will  know 
]>relty  well  what  to  expect.  The  bill  of  fare  is  much  the  same; 
or,  it  this  be  too  trite  and  homely  a  comparison,  the  reader  may 
be  told  in  the  magniloipient  verse  of  the  ‘  incantation*  prcfixetl 
to  the  Forget-me-not, — 


*  Cmly  shall  our  page  inspire 
M  ith  his  grandeur,  strength,  and  fire ; 
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And  Monti^oinery's  holy  btniiii 
Win  hack  earth  to  heaven  again. 

Here  with  (''ainnboll’s  taste  is  blent 
Delta’s  heart-felt  sentiment ; 

Here  is  Landon’s  sweetness  stealing; 

Here  is  Ileinans'  depth  and  feeling ; 

Here  is  C’ornwaH’s  manly  mind, 

Not  to  tell  of  hosts  behind. 

•  «  •  *  • 

Legends  fearful,  wild,  sublime  ; 

Scenes  from  England’s  olden  time  ; 

INlitford’s  charming  village  chut. 

‘  Put  in  that !  put  in  that !  ’  rejoins  the  *  Second  Familiar.* 
AikI  so,  we  suppose,  most  of  our  reailers  will  say.  But  some¬ 
how  or  other,  it  is  not  put  in ;  hut,  instead  of  ‘  village  chat,’  we 
have  a  spirited  dramatic  scene  hy  the  same  favourite  contri¬ 
butor.  'I'hen  we  have,  as  usual,  a  Tale  of  Italy,  and  an  Irisli 
tJc,  an  h'.ust  India  tale  and  a  West  India  tale,  one  of  Miss 
Lawrance’s  legends  of  the  olden  time,  and  a  Scottish  legend  by 
Della;  a  story  about  a  haunted  house,  and  a  Smuggler’s  story  ; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  lately  met  with  a  *  Yankee  Ic- 
‘gend,’  anil  are  therefore  tempted  to  give  our  readers  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  dialect. 

*  —  You  don’t  live  to  Boston,  tlicn,  do  you  ?  No  ;  I  calculate  you 
are  from  the  old  country,  though  you  K])eak  English  almost  as  well  a.s 
1  do.  Xow',  I’m  a  Kentucky  man,  and  my  father  w'as  to  Hig-lMUie 
Cret'k,  in  old  Kcntuck,  w  here  lie  could  lather  every  man  in  the  state  ; 
hut  1  could  lick  my  father.  Well,  when  I  first  came  to  Boston,  1 
picss,  I  was  a  spry,  act/re  young  fellow',  and  cruel  tall  for  my  ago; 

it’s  a  pretty  consideralile  long  time  ago,  I  calculate.  So  I  first 
jTftes  U}  look  out  for  I’ncle  Ben — you 've  heard  of  him  and  his  brown 
’wr,  I  rwkon — and  1  finds  Uncle  Ben  at  Major  Hickory’s  Universal 
Transatlantic  Hotel,  by  Charles  Bay,  in  East  Boston,  taking  a  grain 
Oiighty  fine  elcgsmt  sungaree,  with  Judge  Dodge  and  President 
finkney  the  Howdey,  that  built  the  janverful  large  log  munsion-hou.so 
*n  Ikn^’s  Misery,  in  the  salt-marshes  out  Wyond  Curlear’s  HiN>k,  in 
York.  1  was  always  a  Iccilc  bit  of  a  favt>ur//t?  with  Uncle  Ik*n, 
ind  so  he  says  to  me — “  .Jonathan  W.,”  says  he — for  he  calls  me  Jo¬ 
nathan  W.  for  short — **  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  says  Uncle  Ben  ; 

**  you  come  out  mighty  bright  this  morning  ;  I  motion  that  you  take  a 
<lfnp  of  whisky-toddy  or  so.”  “Oh  yes,  Uncle  lien,”  says  I;  “  I 
•hould  admire  to  have  a  grain,  if  its  hand.w>»ii.”  “  Considerably  iii- 
says  he;  “it’s  of  the  first  grade,  I  guess  ;  for  Maj<»r  Hickory 
wps  w’onderfully  lovely  liquors  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  a  gimutnc  good 
alsmt  tliem,  such  as,  1  guess,  you  never  heard  iHjfore,  since  you 
raisi'd.”  And  then  he  up  and  told  such  a  tale,  that  the  helps  all 
<^wded  round  him  to  hear  it,  and  sw'ore  it  was  better  than  a  sermon 
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— ><>  it  ua>.  Ami  as  ViHi’rc  a  slninn^ir  iVoin  liie  okl  cuiiutrf,  tmj 
*i4*fin  a  rijilit-slick-auiiy  sort  of  a  cliup,  williout  a  bit  of  ilia  ^eutlea® 
alniut  vtni,  and  arc  so  uiiithtv  imjuisitiva  aflar  tnld  stories,  why  1 
mind  telling  it  to  tiie  'Sijuire  myself;  and  yon  may  depeml  ujh)u ii 
that  it's  as  true  ami  genu///e  as  if  yon  hud  heard  it  from  lliicle 
liimself,  or  July  W  hite,  his  old  wiHdly-headed  nigger.  Von  niu< 
know,  then,  that  the  Universal  Transatlantic  H<ael  was  built  an  awful 
long  time  bef»>re  I  was  raised  ;  though  my  Uncle  lien  reinendiered  1 
jMiwerfnl  grand  wiMsl-honse  that  stiKul  tln*re  before  it,  which  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Independent  Star  of  Cailonilua,  kejit  by  Jacobus  \'an  iS*uk, 
who  came  to  Hostou  from  the  old,  ancient,  veteran  Dutch  scttlm 
of  New  York.  It  was  some  time  after  fall  in  the  year  77»  ihiU  • 
mighty  fierce  squall  of  wind  blew  down  some  of  the  wall  of  the  houir 
where  tlic  etdlur  was,  quite  to  the  very  fmindation.  1  reckon  that  tiie 
old  Imst  was  a  Icellc  bit  madded  at  this — he  was  ;  though  he  bit  in  bi)^ 
breath,  and  thought  to  drive  in  some  new  stakes,  j)ut  np  fresh  cla|). 
luiunls,  and  soon  have  it  all  slick  and  grand  agaiii  ;  but  in  so  doing, » 
he  was  taking  out  the  piles  underneatli  the  house,  what  iloes  he  timi 
but  an  awful  grral  big  barrel,  and  a  cruel  lieavy  one  it  was,  and  smelled 
like  as  if  it  was  a  lu»gshead  of  astmiishingly  mighty  tine  old  niiciem 
rum.  I’ll  lay  vou  ’ll  never  guess  how  they  got  it  out  of  the  ct'llar, 
where  they  found  it — liec.insc  they  never  imwed  it  all,  I  calcnkte; 
though  soim*  of  the  helps  and  neigldnuirs  pulled  and  luggisl  at  it  like 
nnlur !  lint  the  more  they  worktsl,  the  more  the  barrel .  wouldn't 
move;  and  mv  Uncle  Ikm  said  that  mighty  .v/ru//n^c  sounds  came oui 
of  it,  just  as  if  it  didn’t  likt*  to  be  disturbed  and  brought  intotke 
light  ;  and  that  it  swore  at  the  helps  and  niggers  in  Knglish  and  Spa¬ 
nish,  Tanv  (iennati  and  High  Dutch.  At  last,  old  \’^an  Soak  began  U* 


Ih'  a  /eW/f  bit  ufvanl,  and  was  for  covering  it  up  again  where  he  t'ettiu! 
it,  till  my  Uncle  Hen  vonvd  it  shouhrnt  be  buried  without  hU  liav- 
ing  a  drop  mit  of  it,  bir  he  was  a  bold,  retire  man,  that  cared  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  loved  a  grain  of  rum,  or  sangaree,  or  whiskey-toddT»  w 
crunk,  or  anv  other  /oifmo/ir,  to  his  hetirt,  he  did.  So  down  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  he  sets  himself,  ilrives  a  spigot  into  the  barrel,  and  draws  hia» 
glass  of  sndi  mighty  fine  elegant  rum,  as  was  never  seen  betoreiniij 


Ifostmi.  “  IlaiuHfon/  considerable  hand.ni//i mighty  smart  rum)  1 
guess,”  says  mv  Uncle  Hen,  us  he  turned  it  down  ;  “  mild  as  uioibcr* 
milk,  and  bright  ns  a  flasli  of  ligiitniiig  !  lly  the*  pipe  of  St.  Nicbo- 
Ifts,  1  must  have  iumther  grain  !  ”  So  he  filled  him  another  gliiit*,  anil 
then  Ja^duis  plucked  up  heart,  and  he  took  a  grain  </r  two,  and  ik 
helps  and  bystanders  diil  the  same  ;  and  they  all  swi/re  it  ww  W* 
]H'rbly  astonishing  ruin,  and  as  <dd  ns  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  or  ibf 
dars  of  Wonter  \'aii  ’fwiller,  the  first  Dutch  (iovcriior  of  New 


AVcH,  l  c;dcnlnte  that  thev  might  at  last  he  a  /ectlr  bit  staggered,  for 
the  mm  ran  down  like  water,  and  thev  drank  ah(Hit,  thiiikingi  you 
IMM',  that  all  tlie  strength  was  gone  ;  and  as  they  w’cre  in  the  dark  cellnf- 
thev  never  knew  that  the  dnv  was  progressing  powerfully  fn^it  toward* 
night  ;  for  mwv  tlie  Imrrel  was  quiet  again,  and  they  began  fa  ^ 
mighty  merry  tt»gether.  Hut  the  night  c;nne  on  ei  ucl  smart  aiidoark 
I  reckon,  with  a  pretty  terrible  loud  storm  ;  and  so  they  all 
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itUht  to  ket*]»  undtT  shelter,  luid  espindully  whi‘ro  such  htuHf  was 
tube  had  frets  gratis,  for  nothing*  into  the  bargain.  Ntdiody  knows 
puw  what  time  it  was,  when  they  heard  a  mighty  fierce  knocking  ou 
ibe  to|»  of  the  barrel,  and  nresently  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  inside  crioil 
„Qt,  “Vo,  ho,  tliere,  brothers'  oj)en  the  hatchway  and  let  me  out!" 
which  made  them  all  start,  I  calculate,  and  sent  \'an  Sojik  retding  into 
I  dark  c(*riier  of  the  cellar,  considerably  out  of  his  W'its  with  fright 
imi  stoat  old  rum. 

“  Stille  !  mein  Herr  !  ”  sjiys  my  l^ncle  lien,  stiys  1k',  without  being 
in  the  least  bit  a /'card,  mdy  a  irclle  madded  and  wondered  bo  was ; 

**  l>ehave  yourself  hand.vo;;i,  and  don't  Ik*  in  such  a  pretty  particular 
cuiisidi'rable  hurry.  I'll  tell  you  w  hat  it  is ;  lieforo  you  come  out,  1 
should  like  to  make  an  ein/wcrn/  of  you— \\  ho  aro  yuu  ?  where  were 
Tuu  raistnl }  how  have  yon  got  along  in  the  world  ?  and  when  did  you 
cMiic  liere  ?  Tell  me  all  this  s{Hvdi/r/,  or  1  decline  off  letting  you  out» 

1  calculate.”  “Open  the  hogshead,  brother!”  said  the  man  in  the 
tub,  says  he,  “  and  you  shall  know  all,  and  a  pretty  considerable  sight 
)iK»rc ;  and  I'll  take  niiglity  good  care  of  y<»u  for  ever,  I>ecause  you  are 
in  awbd  smart,  right-slick-away  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  iK)t  like  tlte 
cowardly  laiid-lnblK'rs  that  have  sucking  away  my  ruin  with  ymi.” 
“  Hole  laich  der  Teufel  !  ”  .said  my  Uncle  Hen,  “  but  this  is  a  real  rig'lar 
Vaiikiv  spark,  who  knows  what  a  bold  man  should  be  ;  and  so,  b) 
t)k‘  lleiikt'r’s  horns.  I'll  let  liiin  out  at  once.” 

‘  So  do  yon  see,  I'liele  lien  made  no  more  ado  but  broke  in  the  head 
of  tlu*  ir.irrel  ;  and  what  with  tlie  storm  out  of  dimrs,  and  the  laugh- 
in;'  and  swearing  in  the  cask,  a  mighty  elegant  noise  there  was  while 
be  (lid  it,  1  promise  you  ;  but  at  last  there  came  out  of  the  hogshead 
a  .diort,  thick-set,  truculent,  siiilor-luoking  fellow,  dre.sse<l  in  tlie  old 
uicHMit  way,  with  dirty  slops,  tarnislied  gold-laced  hut,  and  blue,  stiff 
skirted  coat,  fastened  up  to  bis  thnsit  with  a  mighty  sight  of  brass 
buttons,  S|»anish  steel  pi.stols  in  a  bulfalu  Indt,  and  a  swingeing  cutlass 
by  his  si«le.  He  hM)ked  one  of  the  geiuii/ic  privatcHT,  hull-dog  breed, 
ind  his  broad,  swelled  fact*,  where  it  was  not  red  with  rage,  or  the 
pixKl  rum,  was  black  4»r  ])nrple  ;  marked,  I  reckon,  with  a  pretty  eon- 
Hsk  rahle  iiiaiiy  sciirs,  and  his  eyes  were  almost  starting  out  of  his  bead. 
If  tlu*  helps  and  iu*igiilM)urs  were  afvard  before,  they  were  uow 
aMoniuled  outriglit,  1  calculate  ;  and  'specially  so  when  the  stranngi’ 
sailor  got  out  of  his  hogshead,  and  began  to  lay  ulmut  him  with  a  fist 

hard  ami  as  big  tisa  twelve-]umnder  cannon-slug,  crying  like  u  bull- 
in  a  .swamp, — “  Now  I  .slmll  clear  out !  A  plague  U|H>n  ye  all 
bfacrew  of  cowardly,  canting,  lubl»erly  knaves!  1  might  have  l>eeii 
‘uckfd  dry,  and  staid  in  the  barrel  forever,  if  your  comrade  bad  borne 
no  Htoater  a  heart  than  you  did.”  Well,  I  guess,  that  by  knocking 
<iowii  the  helps  and  the  iieighlmiirs  he  soon  made  a  Gli*ar  ship  ;•  and 
fben,  striding  up  to  my  I'ncle  ]k*n,  who  wurn't  not  at  ail  a/'eard,  but 
nis  laughing  at  the  fnii,  he  juiys  to  him,  says  he,  “  As  for  you,  bro- 
you're  a  man  after  my  own  kidney,  8(»  giv'e  us  your  fin,  and  we’ll 
k  sworn  friends,  1  warrant  me.”  pp.  145 — 151. 

1  lu  re  is  at  least  some  character  and  humour  in  tliis,  and  we 
'^0  iK)i  know  hut  wh  It  it  may  l)e  cpiite  as  instructive  as  the  more 
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vcntimeiital  tales.  I'lie  most  ])leasin^  article,  liowcver,  in  tKii 
voliiinc  of  'Fhe  For;'et-me-iM»t,  to  niir  taste,  is  *  Mv  (ir^ 
( frarulmotlier’s  I larpsieliord,*  l)y  'Thotnas  Haynes  Hailey:  h 
displays  tlie  same  genuine  feeling,  half  playful,  half  ptusiTr 
which  characterizes  some  of  this  Writer’s  hesl  hallails.  Wf 
are  s(»ri  N  to  mutilate  it,  hut  can  make  room  fur  only  the  latter 
part  of  the  |»aper. 

*  Ilaw  well  I  rememher  my  great-gnnulmotlier.  She  unm  an  old 
ludy,  unil  1,  n  siniill  hoy,  at  the  peritwl  of  iny  reiiiiiiisct*nce  ;  yet  in  my 
iniiid'H  «*ye  I  Im'IioIiI  her  now.  She  was  tall,  she  M  as  stmiglit  an  th« 
]>oplar  trtv  ;  her  waist  was  a  pnaligy  for  length  and  dimiiuitivenrm ; 
aiul  the  hnanided  silk  of  her  gown  sIimmI  out  around  her,  as  if  afraid  to 
eiicnsu'h  hy  pressing  too  ch»sely  upon  her  gract'ful  liinhs.  On  herlietd 
rotH»  an  un|Niralleled  structure  of  pure  white  gjiuze  (»r  lace,  and  onKfr 
forehead  her  |Miwdere«l  hair  was  iimst  pnd'usely  frizzed.  Ilerginrn 
were  the  most  indejHMideiit  piriuents  iinagiuahfe  ;  for,  if  the  inistrem 
chaiieeil  to  step  out  of  tlu'iu,  they  still  sIimuI  ereel  iu  the  innate  stabi¬ 
lity  of  their  own  nature. 

*  She  had  no  idea  of  undress  and  full  <ln‘ss,  as  mo«lern  ladii*s  havr: 
changing  fnnii  a  H«*vcu-shilliug  muslin  of  a  inoruiiig,  to  a  chtnip  Ih'j:- 
pirly  silk  or  craja*  at  night.  The  mistress  could  then  never  U*  inistakfii 
for  the  maid,  nor  the  maid  for  the  mistress.  She  was  always  respms- 
ihly  attired  ;  her  small  feet,  in  their  high-heehMl  s1uk*s,  regally  rrpisfd 
umh*r  her  ghissy  petticoat,  and  Iut  simwy  elbows  iiuMlestly  |HH‘|>ed  from 
the  sheltering  canopy  of  her  pure  laiv  ruHles. 

*  ^Vhen  she  wishetl  to  a]>pear  in  full  dress,  she  More  iimnensf  dia¬ 
mond  ear-rings,  and  yipon  her  fingers  she  phianl  several  brilliant  ht»op- 
rings,  'riiese  splendid  imxilitirii^  were  j>nt  «ni  in  a  moment;  and  let 
her  be  surprised  by  visiters  at  any  hour,  she  came  forth  with  glittering? 
ears  and  fingers,  enrtsvei!  down  to  the  very  gnmiid,  and  looked  as  if 
tspiipped  to  graci*  a  emirt. 

‘  She  was  a  relie  of  tin*  oldest  seluMil  ;  she  emulated  the  grandeur  of 
baronial  state  ;  and  in  her  lodgings  at  a  watering  ]»laee,  iiiste.id  of 
vulgarly  rising  to  ring  a  1m*11  when  she  wanted  a  domestie,  she  sat  pa¬ 
tiently  and  promllv  on  her  sofa,  and  in  a  feeble,  still,  small  voieccried, 
“  Who  waits?  '*  till  by  some  fortunate  ebance,  her  maid  heard,  and  it- 
tembsl  to  the  cull. 

‘  Her  har])siehord  was  her  delight  ;  it  was  a  ttro-ilevhcr,  1  know 
nothing  of  music,  but  1  know  it  bad  two  rows  of  keys;  and  on  the^ 
she  played  alternately,  waving  to  ami  fro  her  stately  lunui,  and  often 
looking  round  to  me  for  a]>plause. 

‘  She  played  the  ^>o|mlar  songs  of  the  day:  the  s»»ngs— tl»*l 

what  were  they  ?  They  nre  gone,  they  are  forgotten,  like  the  smile* 
and  the  ros«*s  of  the  girls  who  sang  tliem,  like  the  hojies  and  the  tf* 
b'clions  ot  the  youths  who  listemal  to  them.  'I'he  triumphs  of  the 
singers  of  those  days,  and  the  |M»pnlurity  of  the  songs,  where  are  they^ 
’Tis  a  lesson  for  a  nuNlern  chans«»niiier ! 

*  1  us«h1  to  dine  now  and  then  with  iny  great  grandmother,  and  by 
wav  of  uinnsing  me,  .slie  would  ait  down  and  play  me  u  minuet,  or  some 
endless  sonata  ;  her  high-luThnl  shoe  preSKcu  the  ^yedals,  and  she  mm* 
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^  uvtT  double  dccki^  of  keyH,  with  iiiHiiite  self-poMoiouun.  Sho 
^)(ht  uie,  1  Indieve,  ii  very  dull  lM>y,  for  I  never  could  cimtrive  to 
i^ui  (thasi'd  with  her  |dayiiij;.  Hut  when  nhe  Kent  me  home,  idie 
•rrdh  dipped  a  little  golden  coin  into  my  hand,  and  1  left  her  gnylj 
^tl  c<’uitentedly,  for  my  play-time  w’;ui  at  hand.  Hut  to  return  t4»  my 
rftffie. 

*  Wiiv,  thought  I,  should  I  buy  a  piano,  when  I  already  pcmness  an 
iiutrumeiil.  which  1  have  freipiently  heard  my  great-grandmother  »ay 
loa  unrivalled  ? 

<  1  went  up  stairs  to  a  dark,  dusty  lumlKT-ro<»in,  and  there  lay  tho 
ttf^-ilceker,  with  a  broken  leg  and  an  nnsonnd  miunding-lNiord.  t  hud 
t( carefully  conveyed  ladow’,  and  it  eriniked,  and  grt»ane<l,  and  threatentnl 
Wlkll  ti»  pieces  at  every  step.  A  carpenter  mended  the  W'onnded  limb, 
lutl  1  then  sent  for  the  learned  professor,  w'ho  was  in  future  to  Ik*  my 
.Uu^hters’  music  master,  and  with  pride  exhibited  to  him  the  instru- 
uieut  w  liich  had  Ikhui  declared  by  my  great-grandmother  (a  musical 
|hirM)tou  in  her  dav)  to  Ik?  the  sweetest  and  the  l)est  hiie  ever  heard* 
Vlie  professor  smiled. 

‘  “  li  is  as  an  aiitirpiary  yon  value  it,  1  presume,*’  said  he. 

‘  “  I  low'  so,  sir  ?”  saiil  1. 

'  “  1  mean,  you  are  not  seriously  pronouncing  a  favourable  judgement 
u{Ktn  it  as  a  musical  instrument,"  lie  repliiMl. 

‘  Tlamght  1,  he  knows  I  am  not  musical,  and  he  is  stuHTing  at  me. 

‘“Sir",  sai<l  I,  “  have  the  giMHlness  to  put  that  invaluable  instru- 
meat  into  perft'ct  tune,  and  commence  instnicting  my  daughters.** 

‘  The  proh'ssor  actually  sjuiii  round  upon  my  miisic-Ktisd,  and,  after 
lUring  at  me  incnMiulously  for  a  mointuit,  he  burst  into  a  tit  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  1  only  wished  my  great-grandmother  liad  Ikh-Mi  present. 

‘  “  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir**,  at  length,  said  the  professor,  “  but  the 
iiutruinent  is  not — J  must  Ik*  candid — it  is  only  fit  for—** 

‘  “  I'il  for  w  hat,  sir  ?  "  said  1. 

‘  “  For  tirewooil  ",  rejilied  the  professor. 

‘  He  was  right  ;  and  to  pnw'e  tliat  he  w’lis  so,  he  vigorously  thumped 
ike  two  row  s  of  keys.  The  ap|H*ul  was  unanswerable.  I  stop|MHl  my 
'“4T1,  and  then  sto)))H‘d  his  pnK*eedings.  'The  professor  w’as  immediately 
cvmuiiKsiom’d  to  cIukisi*  for  me  a  grand  ])iano-forte,  with  all  the  new 
pileiits,  the  extra  octaves,  the  additional  keys,  the  supernninerary  ])e- 
‘Ids,  and  every  other  “  invention  of  the  enemy"  to  silence,  tranquillity, 
•imI  n‘pose. 

‘The  professor  left  me,  and  I  gazeil  ii|mui  the  mice  dearly  prized 
wd  carefully  pres<*rved  instrument.  \\Tiat  would  my  great  graiid- 
tmither  Kiiy,  iloHight  I,  could  she  know’  that  thou  art  to  Ik*  chopjied  tip 
•ntofiiel,  to  warm  the  frigid  fingers  of  her  great-great-granddaughters, 
llrr  hushaml  Inaight  the  instrument  for  her,  in  the  first  year  of  their 
H'trrittgi* ;  it  w'as  im*ant  as  a  surprise,  ami  w'as  placed  in  her  sitting- 
very  r.irly  on  the  morning  of  her  birth-day,  that  she  might  un- 
^xprctetlly  limi  it  there  when  she  «ime  dow'ii  to  breakfast.  This  hap- 
pfiud  long  lu'fore  1  wnis  lK»rn  ;  but  the  old  lady  in  her  widowdiood 
nu*  of  it,  with  tears  in  her  eyes :  and  without  lieing  told,  I  can 
^ly  imagine  the  delight  of  the  young  bride  on  receiving  the  gift. 

'How  often  has  her  husl«nd  leant  over  her,  when  she  touched  thoae 
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mm^  koys !  Ilow  oftcMi  has  s)ie  l<M»ko<l  luu^tun^ly  up|^ 

l»is  facr,  pliiyiiijx  same  livt»ly  air,  which  slic  knew  lu'  lovetl,  hccuiin 
they  had  danced  t(»i'Cther  to  its  nieliNly. 

*  1  am  no  niiisioian,  and  1  luive  no  love  for  old  harpsichords,  luir  fit 
new  grand  pianos  ;  hut  1  cannot  hear  to  see  the  t(>kens  hallowed  bv 
the  Im'sI  ami  purest  art’ecti«)ns  of  one  generation,  tt»sst‘d  alsuit  with 
ouiteinpt,  and  turned  into  ridicule  hv  another.  It  is  thus  with  tny 
gr.imlinother’s  portrait  :  there  it  hangs  ;  a  s]jej)herdess‘s  hat  at  tii 
!>ack  of  her  liead,  a  dove  on  lier  right  fore-finger,  and  a  half-bWi 
cahhap*-n>se  in  her  left  hand.  Kvery  ImkIv  who  looks  at  it  lam, 
laughs  at  the  outre  dress,  or  the  stiff  attitude,  or  the  antiquated  ex. 
pression.  Those  for  whom  we  have  our  portraits  painted,  sliould  the? 
hap{vn  to  outlive  us,  ouglit  to  make  a  ]>oiut  of  huruing  us  in 
Ijefore  they  die,  or  of  nirrving  our  canvas  representatives  with  then 
to  the  grave. 

‘  When  my  gnindmother  s;it  for  that  jiortrait,  nolMnly  knows  what 
|uiins  she  look  ahont  her  hsiks,  and  the  arrangement  of  her  dress ;  anl 
now  it  is  umleniahh*  liiat  the  picture  is  a  quiz.  When  the  first  fjiggiK 
of  the  dilapidated  harpsichord  crackles  on  the  hearth,  it  would  bf 
cliaritahle  to  throw  llm  jiortrait  into  the  hlaze. 

‘  Mutual  atf»*etioMs  ami  countless  associatiiius  endear  such  nicmonsls 
to  our  e«»utemporarics,  ami  to  those  who  immediately  survive  us;  but 
when  those  friends  liave  followi'd  us  on  the  dark  ]mlh  from  which 
there  is  no  return,  our  |>ortraits  lieeimie  the  mere  record  of  by-guot 
fashions,  and  tlic  featun's  tliat  are  clothed  in  them  are  a  marvel  andi 
nuK’kerv. 

‘ 'I'he  Ih'sI  of  all  possil)le  grand  ]>iano-fortes  has  been  seli'Cted,  tnl 
the  professor  has  cmnmeneed  his  instructions.  Morning,  noon,  and 
niglit,  inv  daugliters  are  practising  ;  and  when  practice  has  at  length 
rendered  tluMii  mistresses  of  the  instrument,  it  is  to  he  hoped  they  will 
niarrv  inen  who  have  .vom/.v,  and  leave  me  (unmusical  as  1  am)  a  quiet 
house. 

‘  A  time  will  no  donht  arrive,  when  the  novelties  of  the  present  day 
will,  in  their  turn,  Ikvome  obsolete;  and  niv  daughters’  grt»at-graid« 
children  will  perhaps  make  faggots  of  the  grand  piano,  as  we  haw 
mcKst  undutifully  made  light  of  my  great-grandmother’s  harpsicburd.’ 

Tltc  plates  nrc  just  what  they  should  he,  adapted  for  thew- 
hune  they  einhcllish,  rathtM*  than  for  the  print-siiops.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  well  selected,  and  the  engravings  good.  NVe  may  sp^ 
cify  as  particularly  interesting,  'Tlie  Japanese  Palace,  Dresden, 
engraved  by  Carter  after  IVont ;  The  Boa  (ilnuit,  from 
Westall,  a  beautiful  view  admirably  engraved  by  Fintlcn; 
Bciuu  cs,  from  a  drawing  by  Purser,  eonally  interesting  ;  a  lovely 
Italian  landscape  from  Barrett,  excellently  engraved  by 
bairn  ;  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  by  Piiulen,  from  a  painting 
by  »l.  K.  West;  T'lie  Cat's  Paw,  from  Landseer,  extremely cl^ 
vor;  and  I  he  Painter  Puzzled,  from  a  naiiuing  by  Knight 
T'bere  is  also  a  gorgeous,  unintelligible  palace  and  figures  hf 
Martin,  which  may,  for  might  we  know,  be  admired.  Alto* 
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lethcr,  the  embellishments  are  superior,  we  think,  to  those  of 
my  former  volume. 

Frit*n(lshij)’s  Oll’ering  (\  ol.  VIII.)  presents  a  most  captivating 
frontispiece ; — a  truly  ‘  queenly  form/  with  a  most  gentle  and 
winning  sweetness, — a  creature  of  romance,  called  up  by  the 
pfiicil  of  JA'slie.  Among  the  other  embellishments  are  St. 
Mirk’s  IMace,  ^  cnice,  from  Prout ;  two  iulmirablc  landscapes 
from  Purser, — the  Mountain  Torrent,  and  the  Halt  of  the  Cara- 
\iu;  ‘  Poesie,’  from  Carlo  Dolci,  by  Pinden, — a  gem;  and  a 
View  in  llajiisthan,  engraved  by  the  same  julmirable  artist  from 
a  design  by  Col.  Tod.  Miss  Milford  opens  the  volume  with 
<onie  of  her  ‘  charming  village  chat/  The  Author  of  the  ‘  Tales 
of  the  O’Hara  Family*  has  contributed  one  of  his  graphic  Irish 
sketches;  and  Mrs.  S.  i\  Hall,  a  *  Story  of  Irish  Life.*  There 
very  clever  tale  of  Pajasthan,  by  Leitch  liitchie  :  illustrative 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Haipoots,  and  a  Persian 
talc  by  Mr.  Haillie  Fraser,  the  Traveller.  'Fhese  we  must  he 
content  to  name;  hut,  from  ‘  *rhc  Planter,’  a  capital  West  India 
Moi  V,  we  must  extract  a  few  paragraphs. 

‘  Fifty,— sixty, — seventy  (any  given  minibtT  uf)  vears  ago,  the 
Uwt  Indians  were  not,  as  they  are  now  in  these*  days  of  purity. 
Thfn,  Lord  Dunderhead  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Felonies,  and 
Mr.  hrilK'ly  was  his  secretary.  The  pains  whicli  the  former  t(Kik  with 
iu5  department  were  prodigious.  'Twas  his  estate,  lie  had  the  same 
fire  for  it,  was  as  jealous  of  it,  and  farmed  it  out  in  precisely  the  same 
atnner  as  a  landlord  dites  his  acres.  .John  Pitclifork  was  not,  indeed, 
kndlord  Thistledown  Farm ;  hut  General  Gubbins,  grow  n  grey  in 
the  service  (by  walking  daily  from  the  Ilorse-guards  to  Bond  Street), 
n*  appointed  G()veriu»r  of  Demarara  or  Berhice  ; — or  Sergeant  Kitely 
was  apjHanted  judge  :  and  each  duly  rendered  to  the  “  noble  8t*cre- 
tiTT,”  in  the  shapt*  of  rent,  two-thirds  of  the  suppi»sed  profits  of  his 
•ppointment.  And  as  Lcird  Dunderhead  mulcted  the.  governors  and 
judge's,  so  did  Mr.  Brihely  Heece  the  underlings;  and  as  the  governors 
tnd  judges  paid  for  llieir  dignities,  so  did  they  make  the  most  of  them. 
Imprisomnent,  Hogging,  fining,  favouring,  delaying,  these  were  the 
nethods  of  collecting  the  revenue  ;  these,  t(M),  were  the  weapi>ns  with 
»hich  their  ‘  Arrogances/  in  black  and  scarlet,  tamed  down  the  spirit 

tbeir  subjects,  and  widened  the  space  between  the  colony  and  Great 
Britain. 

‘Thecoloniststhemselves  were  not  what  they  are  at  present  ;  that  is 
to  «y,  they  were  not  then  meek,  iin>dest,  humane,  temperate,  inde- 
jwident  j>eo!)le,  and  lovers  of  liberty  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
i^^tfid,  and  loved  scheidam  and  pine-anple  rum,  wor8hipj)€i  their 
wperiors  in  station,  and  despised  every  l>ody  below  themselves.  Thus 
newly-imported  Knglishers  held  the  regular  colonists  in  utter 
intern pt  :  the  colonists  (a  white  race)  requited  themselves  by  con¬ 
demning  the  mustees  and  quadroons.  These  last,  on  their  parts, 
^rtily  despised  the  half-caste  ;  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  the  scorn 
'•‘to  the  heads  of  the  downright  blacks.  Whom  the  blacks  despised, 
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1  never  couUi  leuni  ;  but  pnihably  all  the  re:it  ;  anil,  in  fact,  thef 
to  have  hud  ample  cause  for  so  doin^,  unless  the  Inise.  iH^aarir, aa^ 
cruel  vanity  imputiMl  to  their  “superiors/’  be  at  once  u  Idiei  aadi 

fable.*  pp.  235,  23(>. 

•  •  •  <»  • 

‘  Kxactly  eij^ht  \vei*ks  from  tlie  day  of  his  steppinj;  on  board  i)if 
good  ship  “  Wager,*'  X'ivian  found  himself  standing  on  the  shore  4 
the  river  Domarara,  and  in  front  of  its  capital,  Stabroek.  In  that  ii- 
terval,  he  had  l»een  tossed  on  the  wild  waters  of  the  Atlantic, — had 
passed  from  woollens  to  nankeens — from  English  cold  to  tropic  heat; 
and  now  stood  eyeing  the  curious  gn)ups  which  distinguish  our  ca> 
Ionics  ;  where  creuturt*8  of  every  shade,  from  absolute  sable  to  paliid 
white,  may  be  seen  for  the  trouble  only  of  a  journey. 

‘  Hut  we  have  a  letter  of  our  hero’s  on  this  subject,  written  tot 
friend  in  England,  on  his  landing,  which  we  will  unfold  for  the  re;^'i 
beneHt.  Considering  that  the  writer  had  the  range  of  foolscap  bdon 
him,  and  was  transmitting  news  from  the  torrid  to  the  tem|)erate  aoae, 
it  may  at  least  lav  claim  to  the  virtue  of  brevity-  Thus  it  runs:-— 

*“  To  Hichani  Clinton,  Esq.,  &c.  iS:c.  Middle  Temple,  London. 
England. 

*  “  Well,  Dick,  —  Here  I  am,  thy  friend  John  Vivian,  safely  airired 
at  the  country  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Six  months  ago  I  would  hiTf 
ventured  a  grosscheii  that  nothing  on  this  base  earth  could  htn 
tempted  me  to  leave  foggy  England  ;  but  the  unkennelling  a  knareva^ 
a  temptation  not  to  he  resisted  ;  and  accordingly  I  am  here,  as  yon  Wf. 

***  Since  1  shinik  your  hand  at  Hristol,  1  have  seen  somewhat  of  thr 
world.  The  Cove  of  Cork — the  Madeiras — the  Peak  of  Tenerift 
—the  flying  fish  —the  nautilus — the  golden-tinned  dorado — the  dwr 
blue  seas — and  the  tropic  skies — are  matters  which  some  would  ei- 
plain  to  yon  in  a  chapter ;  but  I  have  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writfr, 
so  you  must  be  content  with  a  simple  enumeration. 

‘  My  voyage  was,  like  all  voyages,  detestable.  I  began  with  •«- 
sickness  and  piercing  winds— I  ended  with  hend-aehe  and  languor,  tB(i 
wi*nther  to  which  your  English  dog-davs  are  a  jest.  The  hunriff 
blazing  hiMit  was  so  terrific,  that  I  nnd  well  nigh  (mzed  away  into  • 
sea-goil.  Nothing  but  the  valiant  army  of  Isittles  which  your  rtrt 
provided  could  have  saved  me.  Thus  it  was,  1^1  inton,  that  I  arrmd 
finally  at  Demanira. 

*  Vivian  was  tolerably  pleasetl  with  the  banks  of  the  river, 

as  it  was  with  trees,  and  s|>otted  with  cottages;  but  when  he  actaiil) 
troil  u|>on  the  ground  of  the  New  World,  and  found  himself  andi* 
a  crowd  of  black  and  tawny  faces — amidst  hats  like  umhrellaji,  Ptw- 
qncts,  and  birds  of  every  colour  of  the  nunlM)w,  and  children,  auMH 
an  various,  plunging  in  nnd  out  of  the  river  like  water-dogs  or  Biwl' 
larks — he  could  not  eoncinil  his  admiration,  but  laughed  outright 

'  He  was  not  left  long  to  his  contemplations,  however;  for  the  ••• 
port  of  a  West  Indian  colony  has  as  many  volunteers  of  all  sorts, 
Dublin  itself.  A  score  of  blacks  were  ready  to  assist  him  with  h» 
Itiggage,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  free  negresses  and  mulattoii  ^ 
baskets  of  the  best  fniit  in  the  world.  He  might  have  had  a  wlK*j* 
barrow'ful  for  sixpence,  and  the  aid  of  a  dozen  Sambos  for  an  iiMff*- 
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icmt  cuDiplinient  in  copper.  Neglecting  tbe«e  advaiitMgo«»  Vivian 
the  best  of  liis  way  to  the  house  of  the  Mynheer  ^hluchenbrii- 
clim,  the  Fleming,  which  was  well  known  to  all  the  clamorous  rogues 
oA  the  quay.  The  merchant  was  not  at  home ;  having  retired,  as 
uMial,  to  slee^)  at  his  plantation  house,  a  few  miles  from  town.  Our 
hen»  was  received,  however,  with  slow  and  formal  respect,  by  his  jirin- 
ripal  clerk,  Hans  Wusscl,  a  strange  hgurc,  somewhat  in  the  shajM!  of 
I  cone,  that  had  originally  sprung  up  (and  almost  struck  ro(»t)  some- 
where  near  Ghent  or  Hruges.  Holding  Vivian's  credentials  at  arm's 
length,  this  **  sliape  "  proceeded  to  decipher  the  address  of  the  letter 
through  an  enormous  pair  of  iron  spectacles.  In  due  time  be  ap})eared 
to  detect  the  handwriting  of  the  humble  corn^spondent ;  for  he  breath- 
fd  out:  “  Aw'!  Mynheer  Fraux  GrefFulhe  I  *’  and  proceeded  to  o|H?n 
I  neal  as  big  ns  a  siiucer,  and  investigate  the  contents.  Thest!  were 
rridontly  satisfactory  ;  for  he  put  on  a  look  of  licnevoleuoe,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  new-comer  to  Stabroek.  “  You  will  take  a  schnap  ?  *’  ea- 
^ired  he,  with  a  look  wliich  anticipates!  an  attirmutive.  **  As  soon 
u  you  please,*'  replied  Vivian  ;  to  which  the  other  retorted  with 
another  “  Aw !  ”  and  left  the  room  with  souietliiiig  a[)priKiching  to 
alertness,  to  give  the  necessary  orders.'  jip.  2‘17, 

This  story  has  ix  moral,  which  the  dullest  reader  will  feel. 

The  Winter  s  Wreath  contains  two  admirable  tales,  which 
might  redeem  a  great  deal  of  common  phice.  We  refer  to 
‘Green  Stockings,’  hy  the  very  clever  Author  of  “Selwyn,”  and 
‘The  Reverie,’  by  Miss  Jewsbury,  whose  range  and  variety  of 
style  are  truly  surprising.  *  The  Widow  of  Leon  ’  Is  a  very 
pleasing  and  gracefully  told  tale  of  the  Peninsular  war.  There 
is  also  a  Spanish  sketch  by  Captain  Sherer.  A  Pass  of  the 
Abruzzi,  by  Delta,  is  clever;  and  so  is  ‘The  Old  Man’.s  Mes¬ 
sage,’  by  the  Author  of  ‘  London  in  the  Olden  ’J’ime.*  *  Kemi- 
niscences  of  Ackworth  School,*  by  William  Howitt,  must  iiiler- 
eU  every  one.  Upon  the  whole,  this  volume  must  in  fairness 
be  allowed  to  vie  in  interest  and  merit  with  any  of  its  rivals. 
Of  the  plates,  the  Interior  of  Antwerp  Cathedra),  from  a  picture 
by  Wild ;  Dovedale,  from  a  picture  by  Barber, — rather  too 
Alpine  for  Devonshire  ;  A  Pass  of  the  Abruzzi,  from  the  imuuc 
clever  artist ;  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  from  Austin  ;  and  Linton’s 
Oelos,  are  all  decidedly  good.  The  frontispiece  stares  us  out 
of  countenance. 

The  Iris  (we  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
reached  us)  opens  with  a  very  striking  and  highly  interesting 
narrative:  ‘  A  Scene  of  the  Pestilence,*  by  tlie  Author  of  ‘  The 
‘  Last  of  the  Plantagenets,*  supposed  to  be  extracted  from  the 
<liary  of  a  Nonconformist  minister.  This  is  followed  by  some 
•triking  stanzas  by  Miss  Jewsbury, — Balaam  cursing  Israel;  a 
pxHl  subject  for  an  illustrative  plate.  We  have  next,  ‘  The 
‘  Martyr,*  a  dramatic  sketch,  by  William  Howitt;  very  well  con- 
c^hed,  and  excelleotly  adapted  to  the  profess^  design  and 
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clinnicter  of  the  volume.  It  is  iiuich  too  long  to  give  entire,  but 
we  must  make  room  for  the  first  pan  of  the  colloquy,  which  b 
carried  on  between  a  countryman  and  a  Lollard  in  disguise. 

*  Count. — What  news,  uiy  friends  'f  what  is  the  happy  iiew^ 

That  here  hath  brought  such  multitudes  together ; — 

That  thus  ye  for  festivities  prepare 
With  bonfire  ready  to  proclaim  your  joy  ? 

Is  there  good  news?  Or  do  ve  celebrate 
Some  ancient  holiday;  some  day  that  brought 
Vict(»ry,  fresh  liberties,  or  blest  release 
From  famine,  pestilence,  or  wizard-craft  ? 

Or  hath  some  noble  lord,  mrchance  the  King, 

Found  in  his  heart  to  glad  the  citizens? 

—  Pray  thee,  good  man,  what  is  it  ? 

*  Lol. —  Tliou’lt  see,  anon  ! 

‘  Count. — Ay,  so  it  seems!  If  any  thing  I  learn, 

*T  must  be  by  seeing,  not  by  hearing,  faith ! 

St*e !  see  I  what  shall  I  see  ?  An  ox  to  roast  ? 

‘  Lol. — An  ox? — A  man  !  Think’st  thou  these  very  wise 
And  pious  citizens  could  find  delight 
In  an  ox  wasting  ?  Nay,  they  burn  a  man  ! 

‘  Count. — A  man  !  a  man  ! — My  (rod  I  what  sort  of  man? 

What  hideous  malefactor  must  he  be  ? 

1  dread  to  see  him  I — What  deed  has  he  done 
8o  horrible,  that  he  must  die  by  fire  ? 

Is  he  a  thief,  a  cut-throat,  that  did  creep 
Into  a  midnight  house,  and  murder  balHJS-- 
Parents  and  babes,  all  in  each  other's  blood  ? 

Or  is  he  some  lean  miser,  that  has  slain 
The  innocents  that  fell  into  his  i)ower — 

By  death  of  relatives — to  seize  their  gold  ? 

'  Lol. — No !  none  of  these  ;  but  worse  than  all ;  he  is 
A  heretic. 

‘  Count. — A  heretic  !  What's  that  ? 

‘  Lol. — (Ohserving  him  with  surprise.) 

Just  Heaven  !  I  thank  thee  that  there  yet  are  left 
Some  men  on  earth  in  ignonince  so  blest 
As  not  to  know  that  hell-invented  word. 

(  To  the  Countryman.) 

(rood  man  I  in  what  close  covert  hast  thou  dwelt. 

That,  while  the  whole  world  round  thee  is  on  fire, 

See’st,  hear'st,  know’st  nothing  of  the  murderous  flame? 

But  here,  step  yet  a  little  from  the  crowd. 

And  1  will  tell  thee  what's  a  heretic. — 

He  is  a  man  that  worships  not  by  law; 

He  is  a  man  with  freedom  in  his  soul ; 

That  does  not  ask  of  every  fool  he  meets. 

What  he  shall  think,  but  thinketh  for  himself. 
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*  — Well !  wkere'e  the  barm  ? — That  8uiu  aii  En^j^liahiuan* 

*  Lo/. — ^tot) !  let  me  tell  thee.  Sa?  that  thuu  and  1 

Should  now  cum^iare  our  doctrines, — it  might  chance 
There  shewed  a  difference.  Well  1  suppose  that  1 
Think  with  this  crowd — with  cardinals — the  Pope; 

And  thou  with  thine  ownself, — or  one,  or  two  ; 

I  should  be  orthodox, — thou,  heretic ! 

*  Count.  ^  1  heretic,  say'st  thou  ?  What !  and  be  burned ! 

*  Lol. — Ay,  if  thou  would’st  not  eat  thy  words,  and  lick 

F rom  priestly  shoes  the  dust,  and  be  a  thing 
That  (fares  not  lift  its  eyes  to  the  sweet  hearens. 

Unless  man  give  it  leave.  But  hear  again: 

Sup])ose  the  rope  and  cardinals  shoum  fall, 

And  other  men  should  build  another  church — 

Thou  and  thy  party — and  grow  very  great. 

Then,  Tin  the  neretic — thou  ortluxfox  ! 

*  Count. — Well,  when  that  comes,  I  swear  we  will  not  burn  thee. 

But  what  are  things  that  thus  can  change  and  change  ? 

I  have  been  taught  that  Christ  was  full  of  love. 

IVc  heard  of  Pagans  that  did  Christians  slay  ; 

Of  Druids,  that  did  burn  men  in  their  wooas  ; 

But  never  knew  ’twas  in  the  gospel  said. 

Burn  one  another  ! — but  I  deem^  it  full 
Of  peace,  and  charity,  and  good  to  all. 

‘  Lol. — Oh  !  thou  art  wrong,  art  ^vrong ! — go  ask  the  priest. 

And  lie  will  tell  thee  that  the  gospel  is. 

To  pay  thy  |)cter-pence,  and  mind  thy  work. 

And  leave  to  him  to  save  thy  simple  soul. 

For  thj  good  cash,  from  hell  and  purgatory. 

*  Count.— Ay,  ay,  they  say  so  !  —But  what  says  the  Bixdc  ? 

I’ve  often  wishecl  1  could  but  see  the  Book  : 

I  like  not  taking  such  great  things  on  trust. 

Is  there  no  means  of  getting  at  the  Book  ? 

'  Lol.—l{  thou  shouldst  see  it,  thou  art  a  dead  man  ! 

*  Count. — Why,  say  they  not  it  is  the  Book  of  Life! 

'  Lol. — Ay,  so  they  say  ;  but  ’tis  the  Book  of  Death  ! 

If  thou  dost  read,  then  dost  thou  see  their  shame  ; 

Then  dost  thou  find  how  grossly  they  have  duped  thee. 

How  pride,  and  greediness,  ana  lust  of  rule 
Quench  the  pure  light  that  heaven  ordained  for  all. 

Then  wilt  thou  swell  with  wrath— I  see  thy  mood — 

And  speak  rash  words,  and  then,  I  say,  thou’rt  dead. 

‘  Cown/.— Oh  !  thou  dost  torture  me  I  I  cannot  rest  I 
I  long  to  see  the  Book,  and  know  the  truth  !  * 

These  are  the  best  things  in  the  volume.  Mrs.  Hall  has  an 
Irish  sketch, — pleasing,  as  is  every  thing  she  writes ;  but  no- 
^plty  and  ‘  unexpectedness  ’  cannot  last  for  ever.  I'hc  *  Recol- 
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‘  leclHMiH  of  a  Murderer’  is  at  once  dull  aiul  disgusting;  ‘  \|, 

•  ihiin  and  David  ’  is  \ory  poor;  and  wc  regret  to  say  that  tht 
selection,  upon  the  whole,  does  little  credit  to  the  tiste  of  the 
Kditor,  if  he  had  at  command  so  rich  a  fund  of  articles  ofMipe- 
rior  interest  as  he  hoasis  of  in  the  preface.  The  emWlish- 
HKMJts  we  shall  refer  to  more  sjtcciHcally  hereafter.  They  arc 
from  paintings  hy  Correggio,  Titian,  Carlo  Dolci,  ilembramlt,  ! 
Dominichino,  N.  Poussin,  Murillo,  Sir  «).  Ileynolds,  and  I 

No  pains  appears  to  have  been  spared  in  this  de)Nirtiuent  of  the  I 
work ;  nor  is  it  what  the  volume  is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  I 
hut  what  it  is  tint,  that  affords  ground  for  dissati'^faetion.  Mr.  I 
Dale  seems  to  confound  heaviness  with  seriousness,  the  in-  I 
structive  with  the  dull.  Why  not  have  applied  to  Miss  Jews-  | 
hnry,  the  most  instructive  writer  of  fiction,  perlmps,  in  the  I 
present  day,  for  a  ])rosc  contribution  to  a  volume,  the  design  of 
which  must  have  engaged  her  best  efforts  ?  The  Editor’s  cor¬ 
respondents  seem,  indeeil,  sulticiontly  niimerons;  hut  this  is 
sometimes  embarrassing,  and  interferes  with  a  just  ]>rinci]>le  of 
selection.  The  fewer  friends,  the  better  <*ontrihntors.  How- 
ever,  the  Iris  is,  after  all,  tiie  most  iinexe.eptionahlc  in  tendency, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  Annuals;  and  though  we  feel  vexed  fhal  * 
liigh  religious  pretension  and  mediocrity  of  perforinanee  should  | 
he  associated,  we  must  give  our  cordial  reconnnendatiun  to  the  | 
volume.  I 

To  be  conliitued.  I 


Noru:Es. 

Art.  X.  Narrative  (if'  Discovei'y  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seat 
and  Herons:  with  Illustrations  of  the  Climate,  (leology.  Had  Ni- 
tural  llistury,  ami  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery.  By  Pro- 
fcsM>r  Leslie,  Professor  Jameson,  and  Hugli  ^lurniy,  E«|- 
F.H.S.K.  Fcap.  Hvo.  pp.  424.  Wee  Its.  Kdinb.  \m. 


Tills  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  which  u 
to  comprise  (icogniphical  Discovery  and  Adventure,  Biography*  Bk* 
tory,  and  Polite  Literature.  We  must  say  that  its  projectors  hare 
iH'gun  well.  Within  the  compass  of  a  five  shilling  volume,  we  haves 
c<nnplete  and  ctmnectt'd  view  of  the  voyages  made  to  tlie  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  from  Cnliot  to  Capt.  PaiTy\  Pntfessor  Leslie  has  furnished  an 
iiitnuluctory  chapter  u|>oii  the  phenomena  of  the  climate ;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jameson  has  drawTi  uj>  a  survey  of  the  ge<»logy  of  those  regions, 
so  far  as  known.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  icy  wi»rld.  Mr.  Murray,  by  W'hom  the  narrative  part  has  bew 
executtHl,  is  so  well  known  by  his  History  of  Discoveries  in  Asi^ 
Africa,  &c.,  that  we  need  say  nothing  more  in  commendation  of  this 
■KMt  entertaining  and  well  edited  voluBie,  which  will  ensure  its 
popularity. 
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.Kit.  XI.  1.  The  ITtslori^  and  Topography  of'  the  United  Staid  t^' 
Xorilt  itncrica,  from  the  enrliest  Period  to  the  present  Time. 
Kditeil  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  M. A.,  assisted  by  several  literary 
Gentlemen  in  America  and  England.  Illustrated  with  a  Series  of 
Views  drawn  on  the  Sp>t  expressly  for  this  Work,  and  Maps  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  carefully  revised  to  the  present  Year. 
Part  I.  4to.  pp.  24.  Four  plates.  Price  Hj.  London.  1830. 

1  in  the  East  ;  comprising  India,  Canton,  and  the  Shores  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  from  Original  lnscri|>tions.  By  Capt.  Robert  Elliot, 
H.X.  With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Illustrations.  Imp.  8to. 
Part  I.  Three  plates.  London.  1830. 

Wk  have  been  obliged  to  abridge  the  copious  title-page  of  the  first  of 
these  publications,  but  our  readers  will  sufficiently  understand,  that 
the  work  is  to  comprise  “  political  and  biographical  history,  geography, 
jieology,  mineralogy,  zoology,*’ — in  a  word,  pantalog^.  The  present 
Number  contains  a  view  of  the  Piazza  of  C’ongress  Hall,  Saratoga 
Springs  ;  the  Gri*en  of  Newhaven,  Connecticut ;  the  City  Hall,  New 
York  ;  and  a  vignette,  representing  New  Ywk  battery.  If  not  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  these  plates  will  pleasi‘,  not  so  much  from  tlie 
majestic  or  picturesque  scenery  which  they  prestuit,  as  from  the  moral 
interest  attaching  to  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of  any  good  views 
(if  American  cities  or  landscapes.  The  bays  of  the  Hudson,  the  scenes 
which  Washington  Irving  has  peopled  with  legendaiw  fancies,  the 
shores  of  Lake  (icorge,  the  mountain  scenery  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Onion,  would  supply  fine  subjects  for  the  pencil  of 
Turner  himself ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  such  as  we  can  get, 
and  cordially  wish  success  to  the  Proprietors  in  their  spirited  under¬ 
taking.  As  to  the  literary  part  of  tlie  work,  IMr.  Hinton’s  name  is  a 
Mitficieiit  pledge  for  the  respectability  of  the  execution  ;  but  we  must 
reserve  any  critical  opinion  till  we  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  work 
before  *us.  For  the  “  Address,*’  which  is  in  the  highest  style  of  puff 
direct,  we  cannot  hold  him  res|)onsible. 

The  ‘‘  Views  in  India,”  come  more  properly  under  the  head  of  Fine 
Arts.  From  this  specimen,  it  promise's  to  be  a  beautiful  work,  on  a 
moderate  and  convenient  scale,  xhe  tomb  of  Huniaioon,  Delhi,  from 
1  drawing  by  Purser ;  the  Taj  Mahal,  Agra,  drawn  by  Prout ;  and 
Tiger  Island,  Canton,  drawn  by  Stanfield,  are  the  embellishments  of 
Part  I.  The  subjects  and  the  names  of  the  artists  speak  for  them- 
M'lvps.  Brief  ami  well-written  descriptions  are  annexed. 


Art.  XII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Early  in  November  will  ap])ear,  the  Comic  Annual  for  1881,  ‘by 
T.  Ho(Ki,  esq.  “  A  rumour  having  been  privately  circulated  in  the 
whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paul’s,  that  a  nublishing  firm  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  intendea  to  bring  forward  a  New  Comic  Annual  ,*  the  Pro- 


lAterary  Initll't^ence, 

prictor  of  the  Old  Ditto  Ditto  feels  auxioiu  that  the  new  nvrk  shouU 
not  be  nnatakon  for  ii  new  volume  of  the  original  perennial.  The 
C/omic  Annual  was  coinjHised  (to  quote  Lord  Durliain)  by  ‘  some  mm 
of  the  name  of  Wood  t»r  (lood  or  Hood',  and  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Chance,  of  the  Cathedral  Church-yard.  Its  successiir,  il. 
lustrated  also  by  Hood  and  Wood,  and,  it  is  hoptMl,  equally  Hood,  will 
issue  from  another  house, — the  rejKisitory  of  C.  Tilt,  Fleet  Street,  it 
the  avenue  of  St.  Bride.  There  is  of  course  a  ditticulty,  as  with  co- 
mcU,  in  timing  the  exact  re-appeitrance  of  an  eccentric  visiter,  but  k 
is  presumed  that  the  claims  of  equity  will  be  re8j>ected,  if  the  book 
binds  itscdf  to  ap[)ear  as  s<M>n  as  it  is  bound.  The  same  Publisher  it 
entrusted  with  the  Second  Edition  of  the  First  Volume,  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  public  having  long  since  placed  the  Author  in  the 
best  of  literary  ])ositions — that  of  having  a  copv-nV/i^  and  not  a  copr 

lefir 

Preparing  for  publiciition,  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Constitutional  and  Kcclesiastictd  History  of  England  from 
the  decea.se  of  Elizabeth  to  the  abdication  of  James  the  Second.  B? 
Robert  Vaughan,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Wycliffe." 
In  composing  the  almvc  work,  the  Writer  has  given  a  cjireful  attention 
to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information ;  and  Ids  endeavour  hy 
been  to  se|)arate  the  story  of  our  lilK»rties  and  religion,  under  the 
Stuart  I’rinces,  from  the  partial  colouring  frequently  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  to  place  it  within  a  space  that  may  l)e  inviting  to  the  general 
reader. 

In  the  press,  the  Ernws  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  ori^nn  a 
Human  Nature.  By  H.  Whately,  D.D.  Principal  of  St.  Albin'i 
Hull,  Oxford. 

In  the  press.  Communion  with  (rod,  or  a  Guide  to  the  Devoticiil 
By  Rola^rt  Philip,  Author  of  Christian  Exp<»rience,  or  a  Guide  toth# 
Perplexeil. 

A  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Niehlmhr's  History  of  Rciw> 
translateil  by  Julius  C.  Hare,  M.  A.,  and  Connop  Thirlwall,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  I'rinity  College,  Cambridge;  revised  with  the  CorrectioW 
and  Addition.s  made  in  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Original. — will  be 
published  in  Deci'mber.  The  publication  of  this  Volume  will  be  Moi 
niUowiHl  hy  that  of  the  Sec«>nd,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  l)ceB 
vised  by  the  Translators. 

In  the  press.  Elements  of  Algebra.*  By  Augustus  De  !Morgan, Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathenmtics  in  the  University  of  London. 

In  the  press,  a  new*  editit)n  of  Cary's  Translation  of  Dante,  in  ibrr* 
})ocket  volumes. 

In  the  press,  Lessons  on  Number,  ns  given  at  a  Pestalozzian  School 
at  Cheam,  Surrey. 


